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COLONIAL MUNICIPAL POLICY AND INDIAN RESPONSE : 
MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT AND POLICE IN CALCUTTA 1850-1872 


Ranu Basu 
George Washington University, USA 


1l. The municipal situation and urban 
roblems in mid-nineteenth century 
engal 

The modern system of municipal govern- 

ment—with its system of election by 

rate-payers and distinct powers of adminis- 
tration and taxation vested in the local 
bodies—was introduced by the British, 
in Madras in 1687 and in the other two 

Presidency towns in 1727. The Royal 

Charter of 1727 created a Municipal Cor- 

poration in Calcutta with a Mayor and nine 

Aldermen who were entrusted with local 

public works and had the power to collect 

taxes. The experiment had little success 
and came to an end in 1784. Between 

1794 and 1847 the municipal government 

in Calcutta was in the hands of the Justices 

of the Peace who looked after conser- 

vancy, roads and police and collected a 

house-tax. In the early nineteenth century, 

the Justices were aided in their work by 
two Committees which used lottery money 
for municipal work—primarily for sanita- 
tion work, namely, the Fever Hospital 
and the Town Improvement Committee 

(1803-1836) and the Lottery Committee 

(1817-1836). Between 1847 when the con- 

servancy functions of the Justices were 

transferred to a Board of Improvement 

Commissioners’ and 1863 when the Justices 

regained their position, the municipal 

affairs of Calcutta were controlled by the 

Improvement Commissioners. As the 


municipal reports published ın the late 
1840s indicated, the major municipal] func- 
tions in Calcutta were health-oriented, 
being the cleaning of the town, especially 
the streets and the drams, the supervision 
and control of the markets and preventing 
the existing practices relating to the dis- 
posal of waste-material and the dead 
among the native” population’. Between 
1847 and 1867, all expenses connected 
with the Police rested with the Govern- 
ment under Act XVI of 1847. 

In the rest of Bengal, that is, in the 
Mofussil, the Bengal Act X of 1842 tried to 
introduce some form of modern municipal 
government by permitting the formation 
of local municipal committees on the 
application of the inhabitants of a particular 
area’. The Government, however, retained 
the final power of actually granting muni- 
cipal “government and appointng the 
municipal committees*, Act XXVI of 1850, 
which repealed Act X of 1842, put the 
matter of popular ‘‘desire’’ for municipal 
government in even vaguer terms® and 
placed the power of the appointment and 
dismissal of Municipal Commissioners 
entirely in the hands of the Government’, 
But these Acts were generally unsuccess- 
full and till the 1860s the urban areas in 
the Mofussil were still governed largely 
along pre-modern lines. 

Although in the 1850s the Home 
Government tended to agree with the 


view of the Government of Bengal that the 
existing Mumicipal Acta and Municipal 
Commissioners afforded "ready means 
: of introducing such local improvements 
as might from time to time be found 
practicable’ and viewed the working of 
the municipal system, particularly in 
calcutta, with satisfaction®, yet the real 
situation was far from being satisfactory. 
In 1862, for example, the Court of Directors 
found the sanitary condition of the city of 
Murshidabad to be deplorably Dad, 

With the progress of urbanization, the 
major concern of the municipalities in 
mid-nineteenth century Bengal was the 
improvement of the physical conditions of 
the urban areas. Water supply was an 
important issue which, on the one hand, 
was closely related with the question of 
conservancy in view of the climate and 
the ecological situation, and, on the other 
hand, had deep caste and religous 
implications”. These issues together with 
the prevention of fire were urgent con- 
cerns in the old and congested cities such 
as Dacca and Murshidabad, but also 
became significant in the new and rapidly 
growing urban centre in and around 
Calcutta. In 1864 the Governor General 
wrote to the Lt. Governor of Bengal : 

"These constant fires must do much 

harm and ruin many poor people It 

is difficult to predict to what extent a 

conflagration may not extend someday. 

The other night near Sealdah, it only 

went out because the wind was not 

strong and it met with some impedi- 
ment in the shape of a pucca [brick- 
built] bazar. Could you not manage to 
make the owners tile their houses and 
sheds if they cannot or will not cons- 
truct them pucca 71 


ping them open™. 
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Indeed, Calcutta had many of the charac- 
teristics of the older cities and many 
of its parts—mostly the Indian loca- 
lities—were ill-planned, congested and 
unhealthy?®, 

But Calcutta also had some special 
problems for instance with relation to 
crime, mainly because of the mixed nature 
of the population, the high proportion of 
men living on their own and away from 
their families, and the rising prices. The 
crime situation as well as the higher 
expectations regarding living conditions 
which attracted a large number of abhijats 
from all over Bengal to the metropolis 
gave rise, to special needs such as the 
need for better hghting and for a better 
system of police. The growing number 
of hquor shops in Calcutta and its neigh- 
bourhood which resulted in a marked 
increase ın "the crime of drunkenness"! 
constituted a major source of trouble and 
posed the additional problem that the 
attempts made by the Municipal Police to 
control these shops frequently brought 
them mto direct conflict with the Revenue 
Department which was interested in kee- 
The thriving port in 
Calcutta, the distance between the business 
quarters in the city and the residential 
areas in the suburbs and the growth inthe 
number of carriages, among other 
factors, required the better maintenance 
of roads and the provision of better means 
of communication. Most of the municipal 
needs mentioned above became magni- 
fled ın the case of Calcutta because 


of the rapid growth in population and e 


commerce. In view of the growing 
population of Calcutta and the recur- 
rent epidemics, the drainage system 
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was found to be inadequate and "a source 
of great anxiety” to the municipal authori- 
Hesig In the early 1850s, the main purposes 
for which the Commissioners for the 
Improvementof the Town of Calcutta were 
required to spend the municipal income 
were : first, the maintenance of roads ; 
second, drainage ; third, conservancy ; 
fourth, water-supply ; fifth, building of 
streets and squares ; and sixth. general 
improvement of the city. In the late 
1860s, the major municipal concerns in 
Calcutta, as reflected in the Special 
Committees formed within the Calcutta Mu- 
nicipality, were—drainage, water supply, 
roads and illumination of the city. In 
the early 1870s, Special Committees were 
founded to supervise the two matters 
which were of particular importance 
around this time, namely, measures for 
the prevention of fire and the census of 
Calcutta”, 

The growing suburbs of Calcutta? had 
many problems in common with the city 
itself. Since a large portion of the residents 
travelled to Calcutta for the purposes of 
work, the Suburban Municipality was 
greatly concerned with communication. 
A considerable proportion of municipal 
activities consisted of the establishment 
and repair of roads, the filling up of sewers 
and the laying of lines of Tramway in the 
suburban areas of Bhowanipur and Kidder- 
pur—two thriving ‘native’ localities™. In 
the early 1870s, the Commissioners m 
charge of the Suburban Municipality felt 
that "the four great wants" to be supplied 
before the sanitary condition of the region 
could be improved wete: first, an 
improvement in the drainage system ; 
second, a better system of water supply ; 


third, the filling up of holes and puddles 
and the cleaning of tanks; and fourth, 
the cleaning and remodelling of the 
slums*, 

The old cities such as Dacca also had 
special problems Since Dacca was an 
ill-planned, and congested city which was 
notorious for its narrow and filthy “gullies” 
(alleys), the building, widening and re- 
pairing of roads were works of great 
importance and constituted a major portion 
of the municipal functions in Dacca®. The 
tanks and the kha/s (canals) which served 
as important water-ways were also old 
and needed to be deepened and cleane“, 
The city also had many old buildings 
and wells which were found to be 
“in a ruinous state**’’. Sanitation was in 
a bad state and in the 1860s, the main 
object of the Municipal Commissioner of 
Dacca was reported to have been "io 
improve the sanitary condition of Dacca**"’, 
Some of the problems arising out of con- 
gestion and physical deterioration faced 
by old cities such as Dacca were also 
becoming visible in the relatively new 
urban areas, but were obviously difficult 
to deal with in the older cities where 
the problems were deeply rooted. For 
example, the problem of prevention of 
fire, which was made acute by the un- 
sophisticated nature of fire prevention 
arrangements and by the fact that most of 
the houses were thatched with straw and 
hence higly combustible, was great im 


` congested old urban areas such as Dacca. 


As in the case of Calcutta, the disposal of 
the dead— an important religious issue to 
both Hindus and Muslims—was a delicate 
problem before the muncipal authorities 
of Dacca. 


ll. The evolution of municipal govern- 

ment, police and finance 

Durmg this period several pieces of 
legislation were passed which indicated a 
shift towards greater governmental control 
over municipal affairs in Calcutta than 
before. This control was mainly exerted 
through the manner of appointment of the 
Municipal Commissioners and through the 
Chairman or the chief municipal officer 
over whom the Government exercised a 
close control. Act X of 1852 decreased 
the effectiveness of the elected members 
within the Board of Commissioners for the 
Improvement of the Town of Calcutta by 
reducing their number from four to two 
and by thus turning them into a minority”. 
Even the system of election was of an_ 
essentially limited nature since the elec- 
torate was restricted to the owners and 
occupiers of relatively expensive esta- 
blishments, that is, owners of houses, 
buildings or grounds paying not less than 
ten rupees’ tax and occupiers of the same 
paying a monthly rent of not less than 
seventy rupees*. Moreover, only those 
persons who were qualified to vote in the 
election were qualified to be candidates 
for election as Commissioners”. The 
Government felt that the elective principle 
had failed and it was totally suspended by 
Act XXVII of 1854 which empowered the 
Lt. Governor to fill up vacancies on the 
Board of Commissioners. Act XXVII of 
1856 or the Police Act reduced the number 
of Municipal Commissioners to three. all 
of whom were to be appointed by the Lt. 
Governor and be "removable at his 
pleasure’™. One of the Commissioners 
was to be appointed President of the Board 
by the Lt. Governor. Act VI of 1863 
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made the Justices of the Peace—all nomin- 
ated members—into a Corporation and 
there was a further transfer of executive 
powers from the Corporation to the 
Chairman, The Lt. Governor explained 
the benefits of the measure thus : 

‘While a popular character is given to 

the Municipality by the selection as 

Justices of a large number of the leading 

citizens and ratepayers... the evils of 

election (which has once before been 
tried and failed) are avoided and the 
advantages of a strong, able, and 
the advantages of a strong, able, and 
responsible Executive are as far as 
possible secured’’®, 
ActIV of 1875 which followed Lord Mayo's 
Resolution of 1870 on provincial finance 
encouraging -the development of local 
self-government, finally introduced the 
elective principle in Calcutta—four years 
after Bombay—and invested the affairs of 
Calcutta Municipality in a body of Commi- 
ssioners, two-thirds of whom were to be 
elected by the rate-payers of the city. 
But the electorate was still restricted to 
affluent male residents of the city. Govern- 
ment control over the municipal bodies 
was also considerable, since the Chairman 
who could also hold the office of the 
Commissioner of the Police was to be 
appoined by the Lt. Governor while the 
appointment of the Vice-Chairman and 
all statutory officers was subject to the 
approval of the Government. 

As far as the Calcutta Police was con- 
cerned, Act XII of 1856 made it clear that 
the Government was in supreme control, 
having the power of appointment and 
removal of the Commissioner of Police, 
and of the Deputies to the Commissioner 
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of Police™. The Commissioners had the 
important powers of framing rules for the 
Force—subject to the approval of the 
Government™®, the appointment, suspe- 
nsion, dismissal, fining and otherwise 
imposing penalties upon the members of 
the Force*. The main municipal functions 
performed by the Police were to supervise 
and grant licences for places of public 
enterteinment®’, inspect and control the 
system of weights and measures in shops®, 
and put a check upon various offences 
committed in public streets such as 
drunkenness and negligent driving®. Act 
U of 1866 added to the powers of Commi- 
ssioner of Police by creating a single 
urban police area consisting of Calcutta 


- and its suburbs under the final control of 


the Commissioner of Police of Calcutta. 
The Bengal Act IV of 1866 or the Calcutta 
Police Act further clarified the municipal 
functions of the Commissioner of Police 
by specifying that he was to act as a Justice 
only so far as might be necessary for "the 
promotion of peace, the prevention of 
crimes and the detection, apprehension 
and detention of offenders'’**, As recomm- 
ended by the Sanitary Commission for 
Bengal in 1864, certain offences such as 
those relating to weights and measures 
were ‘summarily triable" by the Magis- 
trate, being offences which carried the 
punishment of less than six months in jail 
and less than two hundred rupees as 
fine*. Tbe Commissioner’s control over 
the granting of excise licences was again 
emphasized“, Another important Act in 
view of the growing need for better com- 
munications in Calcutta and its neighbour- 
hood was the Bengal Act V of 1866 which 
gave the Commissioner of Police power 


over the registiation and punishment for 
negligence to register“, The drivers 
of hackney carriages were required to be 
licensed® and could be punished for 
offences such as drunkenness, refusal to 
be hired, demanding more than the 
correct reng, 

The municipal authorities of Calcutta 
derived their power of taxation from 
various Acts of Government. Act X of 
1852 authorized the Commissioners for the 
Improvement of the Town of Calcutta to 
impose a tax on houses, buildings and 
grounds at the rate of six and a quarter 
per cent”. Acts XXV and XXVII of 1856 
extended the scope of municipal taxation 
by sanctioning taxes on vehicles and 
animals, a lighting-rate of two per cent 
of the annual value, imposed upon all 
houses, buildings and lands‘, and a 
drainage-rate on houses™®, Act XXVIII of 
1856 mncreased the house-tax to seven and 
a half per cent®™! and also specified a 
Municipal Fund to ‘which fines—a further 
source of income—were to be paid®, In 
the late 1860s, the Municipal Fund was 
primarily made up of house-rate at ten per 
cent, followed by licences for trades and 
professions, carriage and horse licences 
and registration of carts and hackeries®™, 
After 1870, corresponding with the in- 
crease in water supply, the water-rate 
became the primary source of municipal 
income, followed by the police-rate and 
licences on professions and trades, the 
lighting-rate, licences for carriages and 
horses and registration of carts and 
hackeries™. Corresponding with the major 
sources of income, the major items of 
expenditure were conservancy, roads and 
lighting and later, water supply and 


polce®, The Government was generally 
reluctant to give financial assistance to the 
Calcutta Municipality on a major scale and 
wished that the Municipahty would, if 
necessary, be able to raise money on its 
own credit. This became clear during 
discussions on the Calcutta Hospital, the 
Calcutta drainage scheme and the water 
supply project®. 

In the suburbs of Calcutta proper, the 
rate on houses, buildings and land—at 
seven and a half per cent on the annual 
value in the suburbs as provided by the 
Bengal Act M of 1864°’—formed the fore- 
most source of income®. But the relative 
importance of the other major sources of 
income in the suburbs was different from 
the pattern in Calcutta®. Thus, whereas 
in Calcutta in the early 1870s, after the 
house-rate, the water-rate was the most 
significant source of income followed by 
licences on professions and trades and the 
police-rate— as was natural in view of the 


commercial importance of Calcutta and the. 


new water supply experiments for which 
some governmental help was forthcoming, 
in the suburbs, where the majority of the 
affluent Bengalis lived, the major sources 
of income were fees and fines and tax on 
carriages and horses, followed by collec- 
tions for conservancy work and registra- 
tion of hackeries®. In Calcutta, the seat 
of government and commerce, the major 
items of expenditure were conservancy, 
water supply and maintenance of roads 
. followed. by police and lighting". These 
items were also important inthe suburbs 
where the main residential quarters 
of Calcutta and its neighbourhood were 
located®., 

In Calcutta and its neighbourhood, 
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mainly because of the mixed nature of the 
population and because of the fact that a 
large number lived on their own away 
from their families, the rate of crime was 
high and consequently the maintenance of 
an efficient Police was of great importance. 
The Government of India was keen on the 
reduction of expenses in connection with 
the Bengal Police "where it can be done 
fairly", But it was generally recognized 


that in order to perform effectively, the - 


Municipal Police required a considerable 
amount of money. Act XI of 1867 trans- 
ferred the burden of police expenditure 
from the Government to the Calcutta 
Municipality, by authorizing the latter to 
levy a police-rate of three per cent of the 
annual value of houses, buildings and 
lands upon their occupiers. -The Justices 
made the Government agree to bear the 
whole cost of the River Police and one- 
fourth of the cost of the Town Police, on 
condition that the expenses of the Pauper 
Hospital would be borne by the Munici- 
pality*. From 1868 all the fines and 
miscellaneous fees realized under Act IV 
of 1866 and three-fourths of the fees and 
penalities imposed under Act V of 1866 
were credited to the Police Fund. In the 
late 1860s and the early 1870s, the two 
biggest sources of income of the Calcutta 
Police were : first, the police-rate which 
supplied more than half of the total amount 
in the Pohce Fund, and, second, contri- 
butions from the Government, . Expenses 
on the Police establishment constituted by 
far the biggest item of expenditure®, 

In the Mofussil, modern municipal 
government was introduced much later 
than in the metropolis. Although Acts 
X of 1842 and XXVI of 1850 provided for 
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the establishment of municipalities, the 
Home Government was anxious that the 
voluntary pmnciple should be carefully 
maintained and that "the Act should not be 
put in force in any place where the bulk 
of the population have not after full acqu- 
aintance with its objects, declared unequi- 
vocally in its favour'’*’, The Government 
of India impressed upon the local Govern- 
ments the necessity of ‘exercising extreme 
caution in giving effect to the provisions 
of this Law®’’, But by 1864, the Govern- 
ment seems to have given up the policy 
of caution to some extent. The Bengal 
Act Il of 1864 or the District Municipal 
Improvement Act placed the powers of 
the appointment and dismissal of the 
Municipal Commissioners as well as of 
defining the limits of any particular muni- 
cipal area in the hands of the Lt. Governor 
of Bengal®. In addition to the Municipal 
Commissioners appointed by the Govern- 
ment, the Commissioner, the Magistrate 
and the Executive Engineer were to be 
ex-officio Commissioners of the Munici- 
pality”, Moreover, the Magistrate of the 
District was to be the ex-officio Chairman 
of. the Municipal Committee”. This Act 
further increased the functions and 
powers of the Municipal Commissioners 
by giving them control over the Municipal 
Fund and the ‘purposes to which this 
Fund was to be applied, the power to set 
apart out of the annual rate a sum sufficient 
for the maintenance of Police officers, the 
control over public highways, the power 
to enter houses and to demand the 
registration of carts, hackeries and other 
wheeled vehicles without springs™. These 
were, undoubtedly, important powers 
giving the Commissioners considerable 


H 


„control over municipal finances and broad 
rights with regard to the supervision 
of private property. The British Indian 
Association of Calcutta criticized this Act 
for giving the power of appointing Commi- 
ssioners entirely to the local Government, 
for paying no attention to the wishes of the 
local inhabitants and for giving too many 
powers to the Magistrate’. 

Whereas the Bengal Act II of 1864 was 
mainly applied to the larger urban areas 
in Bengal such as Dacca, Hooghly, Krish- 
nanagar and Midnapur, the Bengal Act 
VI of 1868 or the District Town Act which 
modified some of the provisions of Act 
I of 1864—regulated the municipalities of 
the comparatively smaller towns in Bengal 
such as Agarpara, Dinajpur, Maldah, 
Rangpur and Nadia. Under this Act, 
the Town Committee was to consist ofa 
minimum of five persons—in keeping with 
the tradition of the panchayat system —who 
owned houses or lands or traded in or 
near the town. Although the Magistrate 
had the power to appoint the Town 
Committee, yet the Government retained 
the real power in this matter since the Act 
provided for the municipal appointments 
to be made by such persons and in such 
manner as the Government might direct. 
The Committee had the right to elect their 
own Chairman and Vice-Chairman only 
when and if the Government did not 
appoint the Magistrate to be the ex-officio 
Chairman of the Committee. The basis 
of taxation was broadened, being levied 
upon occupiers instead of upon owners. 
The Magistrate was given even more 
powers under this Act and the Municipal 
Commissioners merely constituted a 
governing body, 


Under the pressure of pronounced 
criticisms— mainly from the Bengali elite— 
to the effect that too much power was 
concentrated in the Magistrate, an official 
of the Government, and that the Municipali- 
ties lacked real self-government, the 
Government began to reconsider the situa- 
tion, In the early 1870s the Lt. Governor 
of Bengal stated : 

“We may best supplement our own 

deficiencies and give the people that 

measure of self-government and local 
freedom to which both their old tradi- 
tional and their modern education alike 
point, by giving to towns and restoring 
to villages some sort of municipal or 
communal form of selfgovernment’’”5, 
In 1871 a new Municipal Bill which con- 
tained provisions regarding roads, canals 
and education and gave power to the Lt. 
Governor to introduce elections into any 
municipality and to make rules for election 
was introduced in the Legislative Council. 
But this Bill was also open to various 
criticisms and there were several petitions 
against it questioning, the sincerity behind 
the Government’s decision to give a 
liberal measure of self-government to the 
Bengal Municipalities, in view of the fact 
that there was no definite provision for the 
election of the Municipal Commissioners 
and that all real power would still remain 
with the Magistrate as the Chairman of the 
Municipality. The British Indian Associa- 
tion objected to the Bill on the grounds 
that it imposed new obligations upon the 
local population by sanctioning the levy of 
a number of new taxes and that it 
required the compulsory retirement of the 
Commissioners every three years, thus 
depriving them of the opportunity to 
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establish their position within the munici- 
palities and put up effective opposition to 
any dictatorial dealings on the part of the 
chairman”, A similar petition was pre- 
sented to the Government by some of the 
inhabitants of Dacca. These petitioners 
obviously feared that the measures sanc- 
tionced by this Bill would add to the 
unpopularity of the municipal bodies 
among the local people, especially in the 
smaller towns of the interior. To the 
concerned Bengalis, on the one hand, the 
concentration of power in the hands of the 
Magistrate deprived the offices of the 
Commissioners of any great interest or 
attraction among the Bengali elite, while 
on the other hand, the heavy burden of 
municipal taxation added an odium to 
those offices. Even English journalists 
criticized the Lt. Governor for summarily 
dismissing the ‘native petitions” and felt 
that neither of the two major principles 
involved, namely, the elective principle 
and the principle of taxation, were beyond 
criticism”. Public opinion against the Bill 
proved to be extensive and the Governor- 
General refused to sanction this Bill Finally, 
Act Il of 1873 enabled the Government 
to provide for election by the rate-payers 
and also contained provisions relating 
to the establishment of municipal schools. 
As in Calcutta, the maintenance of an 
efficient system of police was a major 
concern of the municipalities throughout 
Bengal. In 1851 some of the ‘'respectable 
landholders and other inhabitants” of some 
of the major urban areas in Western 
Bengal, for instance, Burdwan. Hooghly 
and Krishnanagar, presented a memorial 
to the Government of Bengal complaining 
of “the great increase of gang robbery 
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and thefts and the inefficient state of the 
Police, especially of the village watch" 
In Eastern Bengal, however, the urban 
Bengalis generally seemed to favor the 
continuation and improvement of the 
panchayat system”. The Magistrate of 
Dacca—a city which was divided into 150 
mahallas (localittes) each having a separate 
panchayat—advocated the continuation of 
the system™. But the panchayat system or 
the local police structure was being 
modernized and gradually placed under 
the strict control of the Government by 


- various Acts passed during this period. 


Act XX of 1856 or the Chowkidari Act, 
which laid down rules for the organization 
of the Police in the larger urban areas 
of Bengal®™ outside Calcutta, gave the 
Magistrate the power to determine the 
number of the Police® and the amount of 
tax to be raised for the maintenance of the 
Police®, as well as appoint a panchayat 
consisting of three or five ‘respectable 
persons residing or carrying on business'' 
in or near the urban area to assist him in 
police activities*, The panchayats or the 
majority of them were required to make 
assessments or rates upon the people 
liable to be assessed or rated in respect 
of their occupation and property or revise 
and amend the existing assessments or 
rates. Act V of 861, mainly inspired by 
the recommendations of the Police Com- 
mission of 1860% which emphasized the 
need for the centralization of the Police in 
the hands of the provincial governments 
and the duties of the Police to be entirely 
civil and not military, further tightened 
government control over the local police 
system by vesting the superintendence of 
the Police in the Local Government, 


subject to the general contro] of the 
Governor-General of India in Council., 
The administration of the Police was to be 
conducted by the Inspector General of 
Police who was to have the powers of a 
Magistrate and the power to appoint and 
dismiss Police officers aided by District 
Superintendents and Assistant District 
Superintendents. 

In matters of taxation also the municipal 
authorities in the Mofussil were under the 
general control of the Government. Act 
XXVI of 1850, for instance, gave the 
Commissioners the power to prepare the 
rules connected with taxation, but only 
subject to the approval of the Governor 
or the Governor-in-Council or the Lt 
Governor. Act M of 1864, while giving 
the Commissioners considerable powers 
over taxation and the Municipal Pund, 
restricted these powers by providing that 
the raie on houses, buildings and lands 
was not to exceed seven and a half per 
cent of their annual value® and that the 
Commissioners had to give public notice 
of valuation and assessment of property to 
be taxed™, prepare lists of persons liable 
to be taxed in connection with carriages 
and animals” and submit estimates and 
statements to the Government”. The 
Commissioners could only borrow with 
the sanction of the Lt..Governor® 

In the case of the old cities of Dacca 
and Murshidabad—places where the majo- 
rity of the population were permanent 
residents — taxation on houses, lands and 
buildings™ constituted the major source 
of income%. In Dacca, which was situated 
in a region where river transport was an 
important means of communication, income 
from ferries and tolls along with income 
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from pounds constituted the second largest 
source of income, followed by the tax on 
horses, carriages and carts®. While in 
Calcutta conservancy and various works 
on public utility were the major items of 
expenditure”, in Dacca and Murshidabad 
the mrjor items of expenditure were roads, 
conservancy and police®. In Bengal taken 
as a whole, the major sources of municipal 
income were : first, taxation of immovable 
property either in the form of rates upon 
owners according to the annual value of 
houses and lands owned in the urban 
areas which was imposed upon Calcutta 
and the municipalities under the the Bengal 
Act of 1864 or a tax upon occupiers of 
holdings within the urban areas according 
to their circumstances and according to 
the property to be protected which- was 
imposed upon towns under Act XXVI of 
1850 and Chowkidari Unions under Act 
XX of 1856 ; second, the tax upon movable 
property in the form of tax upon carriages, 
carts, horses and elephants; third, various 
municipal fees and fines ; fourth, income 
from pounds, ferries and tolls ; fifth, rents 
of houses, gardens and markets belonging 
to municipalties®.. The biggest item of 
expenditure in the municipalities as a 
whole was in connection with the Police 
establishment, followed in most cases - by 
expenditure on roads, conservancy and 
various works of public utility. 
According to official testimony, the 
municipal experiments—particularly in 
Calcutta and the suburbs of Calcutta—had 
met with considerable success. By the 
1850s ıt was recognized that the growing 
needs of Calcutta in fields such as commu- 
nication and lighting could not be met by 
old and private attempts. In 1853 the 
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Improvement Commissioners of Calcuita 
reported : 
"The additional 30 public lamps men- 
tioned in our last Report have been 
brought into use, and have added much 
to the convenience of the people. For 
some months past the private lapmps 
have been much better attended to than 
formerly, but they are of necessity very 
irregularly placed, and therefore not 
so generally useful as those which are 
under the regulation of the Conser- 
vancy''?, ` +o) 
In 1861 the number of oil lamps was seven 
hundred and thirty-four™, that is, in one 
year the number of street lamps lit with 
gas had risen by almost thirteen per cent®, 
During the 1860s, the oil lamps were 
gradually replaced by gas lamps’™, During 
this period major innovations were intro- 
duced in connection with water supply 
in Calcutta in the form of pumps and steam 
engines, The water supply works which 
were commenced at the close of 1866, for 
instance the Palta (Pultah) works, the pipe 
from Palta to Tala (Tallah) to the north of 
Calcutta, the works at Tala and Wellington 
Square in Calcutta and the pipe distribu- 
tion work throughout the city, were com- 
pleted by 1870 and were reported to be 
“regularly working, with . thorough 
efficiency’, In 1870 the Rev. James Long 
observed that "the recent introduction of 
fresh water by pipes into Calcutta is im- 
proving the general health of Calcutta’. 
By 1867, the drainage works in Calcutta 
were also reported to have made "rapid 
progress" but primarily in the area of the 
city south of Park Street—an area which 
was primarily inhabited by Europeans™, 
Apart from success in the prevention of 
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crime, in the 1860s, the Municipal Police 
in Calcutta was credited with considerable 
success in fields such as the prevention 
of fires, The success ın reducing the 
number of fires was primarily the result 


.of the strict enforcement of laws regarding 


the removal of inflammable roofs from 
huts in the “native’’ parts of the city™®. 
In 1868, only five fires were reported to 
have taken place in Calcutta—all in 
“pucca” (brick-built) godowns™. In 1869 
the annual Police Report commented on 
the excellent conduct of the Calcutta Police 
Fire Brigade as the major factor behind 
success in this area™’, 


Prevention of fire in Calcutta, 1859-62 





1859-60 1860-61 1861-62 
Number of fires 4] 25 5 
-Houses 
destroyed 1,351 317 1] 
Pucca 48 7 0 
Tiled . 263 285 T 
Thatched 1,060 25 4 


Sources ` Report on the State of Police of Town of 


Calcutta for 1860-61, p.9 ; Report on the 
State of Police of Town of Calcutta for 
1861-62, p. 9. 


As in the case of Calcutta, in the 
suburbs of Calcutta the lighting situation 
improved considerably during the late 
1860s and the early 1870s, the number of 
street lamps rising from. fifty in 1868-69 
to one hundred and eighty seven improved 
kerosene lamps in 1872-7348, In the early 
1870s there was a steady increase in the 
amount of work done in watering the 
streets, thus serving the dual purpose of 
increasing the ‘‘comforts of the residents” 


and ensuring the “saving effected in the 
wear and tear of roads'4, Similarly, the 
Commissioners agreed to help in the 
building of tramways between Calcutta 
and the suburbs because it would be "e 
great boon fo the residents” as well as 
“an advantage to the Municipality in 
saving of wear and tear of roads”, Efforts 
at vaccinajion were also increasingly 
successful, the ratio of success being more 
than ninety per cent for both Calcutta and 
the suburbs in 1872-734. 

In the Mofussil also the official reports 
spoke of general success. In Dacca, for 
example, the Commissioners were said to 
have succeeded in compelling the owners 
of old buildings and wells either to repair 
or to take them down, several tanks and 
khals (canals) were cleaned, public gardens 
were laid out, tiled huts which were an 
improvement upon thatched huts.from the 
point of view of fire prevention were 
buut, and better arrangements were made 
with regard to the maintenance and super- 
vision of the Muslim burial grounds)’. 
In 1866 the Municipal Police system in the 
Twenty-Four Parganas was EEN for its 
all round efficiency". 

But contemporary reports— both official 
and non-official—described how the urban 
areas of Bengal—both old and new —in 
general suffered from a wide range of 
problems arising out of circumstances 
such as the inadequacy of measures for 
the prevention of Drei and epidemics!) 
the miserable condition of roads and 
embankments, the absence of good 
arrangements for transportation, market-- 
ing, health, sanitation, drainage and water 
supply™, accidents and deaths connected 
with horses and carriages, and problems 
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arising out of crime and lawlessness, 
mainly in Calcutta, Dacca, and some 
of the densely populated urban areas in 
Western Bengal such as Hooghly, Barasat 
and Chandernagore™, A substantial 
amount of the problems, especially those 
relating to the question of health, arose 
from overcrowding as well as from the 
defects in—sometimes even the total lack 
of—town-planning™”’, 

Calcutta suffered most from these prob- 
lems™, mainly because of its growing 
population and the poverty of a large 
portion of this population which resulted 
in the growth of slums, mostly inhabited 
by poor migrant groups, for example, 
Bihari labourers and Muslim leather- 
workers. Officials of the Calcutta Muni- 
cipality blamed the Bengali zamindars of 
the parahs or villages which extended 
over both the "native" and European parts 
of the town and were inhabited by "lower 
classes of native"! for the extremely in- 
sanitary condition of these areas’, But 
apart from these slums, the city of Calcutta 
was divided into the White or European 
quarter (svet-pa/li/para) and many of the 
problems faced by the Bengali residents 
of Calcutta were said to be derived from 
this apparently rigid division of Calcutta!*. 
The Bengalis were traditionally concen- 
trated in the northern region of the city! 
which according to contemporaries was 
the most filthy, shabby and densely popu- 
lated area in the city™. The Europeans, 
on the other hand, were mostly settled in 
the sparsely populated and hence healthier 
` southern region of the city™, In the suburbs 
of Calcutta also there was a marked 
demarcation between the European 
and the ‘native’ places of residence’, 
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The typically ‘English Suburbs” were 
Alipur, Garden Reach and Ballyganj, 
while the "bulk of the middle class Euro- 
pean and Eurasian population’ lived in 
Entally**, The principal native quarters” 
were Bhowanipur, Kalighat, Tallyganj, 
Beliaghata, Maniktala, Shambazar, Chitpur, 
Kashipur and Kidderpur"”, Leading Bengali 
journalists felt that the neglect of the 
Bengali quarter by the municipal autho- 
rities, who were mostly Europeans, was 
at the root of most of the municipal prob- 
lems in Calcutta and its neighbourhood}, 
In 1870, the Rev. James Long, speaking at 
the Bengal Social Science Association, 
pointed out that the Bombay Municipality 
had not 

“asin Calcutta sacrificed to so great 

an extent the welfare of the native town 

to the European quarter’, 

The authorities, however, generally 
attributed the “miserable condition” of 
Calcutta and of most of the urban areas 
in Bengal to various factors beyond their 
control, for instance, the limited funds 
available to the municipalities, the 
congested living areas“, the Bengali 
aversion tọ taxation™*, certain habits of 
the people such as throwing filth in rivers 
and prejudices such as objecting to the 
use of water passing through iron pipes™!, 
and the apathy of the leading members of 
the Bengali community™, In Calcutta, 
the negligence of the “native” land-owners 
was blamed for epidemics™*, In 1869 the 
Justices of the Peace reported : 

"Th importance of keeping the ‘Parahs’ 

(literally, localities but here referring 

to ‘those portions of the Town inhabited 

by the lower classes of natives’) will be 
better understood when it is mentioned 
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that, it was in the villages between 
Dhurrumtollah (Dharamtala) and Park 
Street, thataserious epidemy of cholera 
broke out in August last, and in spite of 
the measures taken by the Health 
Officer and his subordinates, the land- 
owners of the villages in which the fatal 
scourge appeared, had done nothing 
to improve the sanitary condition of 
their tenants or the land occupied by 
them’, 
The “Native Quarter’ or the Northern 
Division of Calcutta presented acute 
problems connected with drainage and 
water supply because of its fast growing 
population™. Generally speaking, Calcutta 
seemed to require more water than any 
English town of this time—probably 
because of its climate, over-crowding and 
other related factors. River water was 
declared to be particularly bad for health 
and ‘corrupted not only by impure matters 
but also by dead bodies of men and 
animals’*®, Repeated attempts by the mu- 
nicipality or prevent “harmful practices" 
such as bathing and the washing of clothes 
and animals in the aqueducts were reported 
to have been repeatedly frustrated". The 
Committee on the Drainage of Calcutta 
admitted that although the tanks and the 
pools in the Northern Division were 
dangerous and unsanitary, yet ‘‘their 
abolition would be a hardship (to the 
natives) until water in some other form 
was supplied to the Town". Accordingly, 
in the early 1860s an engine was set up at 
Nimtala Ghat in Calcutta with the specific 
purpose of supplying the “native part of 
the town” with water™. In 1867 a new 
water-works scheme was begun at Palta 
which, by the early 1870s, placed "en 


ample supply of pure water at the services 
of the poorer classes of natives free of 
cost’*4, Yet, the prejudices and super- 
stitons of the Hindu residents- more 
specifically caste taboos connected with 
drinking water—stood in the way of their 
taking advantage of the new water supply 
system, The urban Bengalis generally 
referred to Hindu religious practices and 
caste in their arguments against municipal 
innovations and changes such as the 
removal of the burning ghat (embankment) 
from Nimtala to some place outside the 
city’, and various conservancy measures. 
The attempt of the Justices to make the 
Hindus build their houses or alter them 
"so as not to be open nuisances to the 
street” was opposed by Ram Gopal Ghosh 
on the ground that it was contrary to 
the Hindu religion to allow a low-caste 
sweeper to enter the house of upper 
castes’, The ‘native papers” started 
complaining, but the Lt. Governor ob- 
served that their "real objective” was, 
"as in the case of the burning Ghats, the 
expense involved in the change, not 
anything connected with religion’. The 
English newspapers—both in India and 
abroad—created special problems by 
generating ‘false impression made in 
England both as to the nature of the order 
(regarding the prohibition against throw- 
ing dead bodies into the Hooghly and the 
proposal to remove the burning Ghats to 
some place on the river outside the Towns) 
and as to the possible or probable 
consequences of it’. The municipal 
authorities often had conflicts of interest 
with affluent Bengalis who owned land, 
markets, shops and slaughter-houses in 
Calcutta over the question ofthe extension 
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of municipal control over such proper- 
ties, According to official opinion, the 
Bengali character was mainly to blame for 
the failure of specific projects as well as 
of the municipal system in general. In 
connection with the matter of the introduc- 
‘tion of new couservancy measures in 
Calcutta, the Lt. Governor - protesting 
against the allegations made by native 
journalists that the Bengalis had not been 
informed in advance—wrote : 
"Everybody knew that it was the 
intention of the Justices to put the Law 
in force, and notices to that effect have 
been published in all parts of the Town. 
But many natives partly from procras- 
tination, partly from stinginess, partly 
from a vague hope that the law would 
still remain a dead letter, have neg- 
lected to comply with the reasonable 
requisitions of the Law and when fined 
for their neglect pretend of course 
that they knew nothing at all about 
them” 1, 
With regard to the municipal situation in 
the Mofussil, the Lt. Governor remarked 
in 1864 : 
"For years past we have been ‘able to 
do nothing towards improvement in 
towns in the Mofussil simply because 
the law forbad the introduction of 
municipal arrangements unless .it 
appeared to the Government that the 
inhabitants of any town desired it. It 
generally happened that while most of 
the respectable people were anxious 
that a municipality should be formed 
and taxes levied for local improvement, 
a majority, consisting chiefly of the 
lower classes opposed the measure” "ing, 
With the passing of ActIH of 1864, however, 
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the Government had the power to esta- 
blish municipalities without the previous 
consent of the inhabitants and the Lt. 
Governor took steps "to introduce this 
Law into every Town which is the Sudder 
Station of a District"! although he was 
aware that it would be ''a measure very 
distasteful to great numbers of people, 
who have been accustomed to live in 
filth all their lives and are quite indifferent 
E 
The Lt. Governor concluded : 
“Of course all prejudices must be 
treated tenderly and in a general 
humoured way ` but without firmness 
nothing can be ‘accomplished. The 
Bengali is all talk and no action. He 
likes to have everything done for him, 
and to pay nothing. While you are 
doing it he abuses you roundly 
especially if you touch his pocket. : But’ 
he does not resist, and when the thing 
is done he is thankful'’?*5, 
As in Calcutta, the sanitary situation in the 
old city of Dacca presented serious pro- 
blems. A contemporary official observer 
reported : 
“At present the sanitary condition of 
the town varies in different localities. 
The main thoroughfares and places of 
public resort are, as a rule, clean and 
well kept, as are also the streets in the 
neighbourhood of the river;it is in 
the back streets and unfrequented by 
lanes and alleys in the centre of the 
town, that nuisances are still rife, and 
here many very objectionable localities 
are still to be found’, ) 
Various factors such as the lack of outlet 
for drains and their consequent stagnation, 
the unhealthiness of the river Buriganga, 
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the Indian practice of throwing refuse into 
mud wells and the over-crowded poor 
localities consisting of houses and huts 
with poor ventilation were mentioned as 
some of the factors which contributed 
towards the extreme unhealthiness of 
Dacca?é?, 


II Bengali involvement with and res- 

ponses to the municipal system 

But apart from questions concerning 
the presence or absence of specific 
municipal amenities, the major issue 
involved was the question of the elective 
principle. A gradual shift in policy away 
from electoral participation, which essen- 
tially meant away from participation by 
Indians who formed the majority of 
residents, was noticed and resented by 
the urban Bengali elite. The Som Prakas 
expressed the need for a change in the 
municipal system, preferably in the direc- 
tion of municipal self-government in the 
form of the election of the Justices of the 
Peace by the rate-payers and the complete 
control of municipal finances by the 
Justices**, It was felt that the Government 
always sided with the Chairman of the 
Municipality—a government appointee 
and an European—in cases of conflict 
between him and the other Justices of the 
Peace!®, The Sambad Prabhakar criticized 
both the Government and the Justices, 
the former for their almost ‘dictatorial” 
dealings with the Justices and the latter 
for their “servile attitude’ towards the 
Government”. However. in the early 
1870s, official reports complained that the 
Justices of the Peace had become a ‘‘sort 
of life-peers, directly responsible neither 
to any constituents nor to the Government” 
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and "far independent of the Govern- 
ment’’!7, R. C. Sterndale, the Vice-Chair- 
man of the Mnnicipality of the Suburbs of 
of Calcutta in the 1870s, more or less 
supported the official view when he 
described the majority of the Municipal 
Commissioners—particularly the Bengali 
Commissioners —as 
“a few  self-seeking self-nominated 
would-be representatives of the rate- 
payers ...sham representatives who 
pose as exponents of the popular 
feeling .. designing intriguers, office 
clerks, idlers and the third-rate legal 
practitioners of the local courts'’?”3, 
He opposed the election of the Municipal 
Commissioners since he believed that - 
“these are the men who would be 
elected were the Government weakly 
to give way to the clamour raised and 
fomented by themselves and the small 
and insignificant section of the Press 
with which they are connected, or are 
able to influence’’?”8, 
Thus, the official view seems to have been 
that the Indian municipal officials were 
inefficient and incompetent. The "me: 
fficiencies of the Native Police"!!! and 
“the extraordinary difficulties which beset 
every attempt to enlist a superior class 
of men and keep them when enlisted’’!”, 
particularly in Calcutta and its suburbs 
where the pay was lower and living more 
expensive than in the Mofussil!”*, were 
often pointed out. On both physical and 
psychological grounds, men from various ` 
parts of Northern India, especially from 
the U.P., were preferred to the Bengalis!”, 
the latter being generally found to be "as 
a rule unsuited for service in the Muni- 
cipal Police of large towns, either as an 
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Officer or Constable'’”*. The authorities 
in charge of the Municipal Police in Calcutta 
were strongly opposed to the employment 
of the local population on similar gro- 
unds!”*, What was of particular importance 
was that the Hindus from Northern India 
were found to be very disciplined, even 
in cases of conflict between caste injunc- 
tions and police duties!®, 

But in view of the enormous interest 
shown in municipal affairs by the urban 
Bengali Press and the increassing particip- 
ation of an important section of the urban 
Bengalis in municipal matters, the Govern- 
ment could hardly expect to be able to 
uphold the argument of Bengali apathy. 
The frequent discussions of various aspects 
of municipal government and police in 
the Vernacular Press—particularly in 
connection with the so-called bias against 
Indians manifested in municipal policy and 
the possibility of official encroachment 
upon the religious and caste practices of 
the local people through the municipalities 
as in the case of the burning ghats—caused 
great excitement within the urban Bengali 
society. During this period, an increas- 
ing number of urban Bengalis became 
aware of the impact of municipal affairs 
upon their lives and felt the need to 
associate themselves with the municipali- 
ties. In the city of Calcutta in 1849-50, 
the “Native Commissioners” were only 
slightly less in number than the European 
Commissioners'*!, These men, however, 
came froma particular section of the Bengali 
community, being members of two high 
Hindu castes, for example, Brahman (Tarini 
Charan Bandyopadhyaya) and Kayastha 
(Bhuban Mohan Mitrain But by the late 
1860s, in keeping with the changing 
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situation in the urban areas especialy in 
Calcutta, two lower caste Hindus (Krishna 
Das Pal, a Kumbhakar or potter, and Hira Lal 
Seal, a Teli) and one Muslim (Maulavi Abdul 
Latif Khan) became very prominent in the 
municipal organizatien in Calcutta. The 
majority of the Indians who actively parti- 
cipated in the municipalities still belonged 
either to the Brahman caste (for example, 
Yatindra Mohan Thakur, Rama Nath Thakur, 
Satyananda Ghoshal) or to the Kayastha 
caste (Rajendra Lal Mitra)’. Not surpri- 
singly, most of these men were Bengal. 
abhijats and navya-abhijats who were asso- 
ciated with the British Indian Association’. 
Thus, this period saw a gradual increase 
in the number of urban Bengalis connected 
with municipal government—a_ situation 
which reflected both a growing interest 
among the Bengalis in such matters as 
well as governmental dependence upon 
these members of the Bengali elite for 
the familiarization and acceptance of the 
municipal system among the local popula- 
tion. The membership pattern of some 
of the Special Committees set up during 
this period to consider matters which 
required the close cooperation of the 
local population, for instance, reflected 
this trend™*, Thus, in 1871, the Committee 
to consider means for the prevention of 
fire—a very real problem in Calcutta at 
this time—had eight European Justices 
and seven “Native Justices’"*’, The Spe- 
cial Committee on the Census of the Town 
of Calcutta founded in the same year even 
showed a predominance of Indian Justices, 
who were nine in number, as opposed to 
the European Justices, who were seven 
in number’, The Brahman caste still 
held a leading positin in the Calcutta 
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Municipality through abhijats, mostly land- 
lords, like Raja Satyananda Ghoshal, 
Yatindra Mohan Thakur and Rama Nath 
Thakur. But they faced stiff competition 
not only from the Kayasthas who all along 
showed an interest in municipal affairs, 
bnt also from lower caste nava-abhijats and 
kritavidyas like Hira Lal Seal and Durga 
Charan Law (Laha)! Not only was 
prominence in municipalities a logical 
extension of the prominence of these men 
in other spheres of native society, but 
sometimes it was even a necessary condi- 
tion of their urban leadership. Moreover, 
a large number of these men were vitally 
interested in controlling municipal affairs 
because they owned land, houses, bazars 
or markets’, horses and carriages. 

The Bengali elite were more powerful 
in the suburbs of Calcutta where most 
people owned the houses which they 
occupied’ and where the houses of many 
Bengali abhijats and nava-abhijats were 
located. In 1872-73, the Suburban Muni- 
cipality had a large majority of ‘native 
members"! 199 The Bengali members were 
very active within the Municipality. Apart 
from F.B. Peacock, the Chairman, and 
R.C. Sterndale, the Vice-Chairman, and 
two other European Commissioners, the 
Commissioners attending more than fifty 
per cent of the meetings were : Maulavi 
Abdul Latif Khan, Raja Satyananda Ghoshal, 
Rajendra Lal Mitra and Yadu Lal Mallik.™ 
After the Vice-Chairman who disposed of 
about twenty-three per cent of the cases, 
the major load of the judicial work was 
carried by Yadu Lal Mallik who disposed 
of about eighteen per cent of the cases and 
Rajendra Lal Mitra who disposed of sixteen 
per cent of the cases. Among the Hindu 


Commissioners, the Brahmans and the 
Kayasthas were almost equal in number. 
A third important category consisted of 


-lower caste Hindus such as Yadu Lal 


Mallik, Shyama Charan Mallik, Bhola Nath 
Mallik, Debendra Mallik, Hira Lal Seal 
and Kali Mohan Das—primarily Subarna 
Baniks, an affluent community in Calcutta 
and its neighbourhood, Because of the 
nature of municipal functions such as 
scavenging and sweeping which were 
considered “low” from the point of view 
of caste, both in Calcutta and its suburbs, 
the lower municipal workers were mostly 
lower caste Hindus or Muslims. Many of 
them were migrants from remote and 
impoverished regions of Bengal and 
neighbouring provinces such as Bihar and 
Orissa. The Conservancy Establishment 
of the Suburban Municipality, for example, 
included a large number of low caste 
Doms (men working with dead bodies), 
Mehtars (sweepers)? and coolies (bea- 
rers).1* The "natives" who were appointed 
as subordinate officers of the Municipality, 
however, were almost always Bengalis 
belonging to higher Hindu castes. Thus, 
some of the subordinate officers of the 
Suburban Municipality who were consi- 
dered to be “worthy of mention” by the 
authorities in 1872-73 were Ambika 
Charan Gangopadhyaya (Ganguly), Asses- 
sor, Aghor Nath Mukhopadhyaya (Mu- 
kherjee), Collector and Gobinda Prasad 
Basu, Jute Iospechor 18 

In the early 1870s, as in the suburbs of 
Calcutia, in the municipalities of Bengal 
taken as a whole,]® the non-official and the 
“native” elements largely outnumbered 
the officisl and the European elements in 
the municipal committees.” The officials 
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formed the majority of the members in 
the Western and Central urban areas 
of Serampore, Uttarpara, Kmshnanagar, 
Jessore, Tamluk and Ghatal and in 
Chittagong in the East; elsewhere, the 
non-official element dominated. The 
Europeans were predominant only in the 
municipalities of Calcutta and Howrah near 
Calcutta and in all other cases the "native" 
element constituted the overwhelming 
majority.2 Although governmental con- 
trol over the municipal bodies was very 
real, an out-ward show of independence 
was retained by letting the non-official 
members out number the official members 
in the cities of Calcutta, Dacca and 
Murshidabad, especially in Calcutta where 
the non-official element was four times the 
size of the official element 29. 


Composition of Municipal Committees in 
the Municipalities, Townships and Chow- 
kidari Unions formed under various Acts: 
percentage of total members 





Europeans and Officials and 





dans Non-Officials 

KE 

z E 

zz 3 

3 E & ZS 

Act XXVI of 1850 88 12 12 88 


Act XX of 1856 5 95 7T 93 


Act II of 1864 43 57 44 56 


Act VI of 1868 18 82 28 12 


Source: Calculated from Bengal Municipalities 


Report, 1873-74, p5. 
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Composition of governing bodies of 
municipalities in Calcutta, Dacca and 
Murshidabad : percentage of total 
members 


erento eerie 








Europeans and Officials and 

Indians Non-Offinals 
d k 

o o 

EEN 
a E 5 S 
Calcutta 57 43 18 82 
Dacca 35 op 30 70 


Murshidabad 40 60 33 67 


— E 


Source Calculated from Bengal Municipalities 


Report, 1873-74, Appendix |, p. 2. 


Tn the case of the Municipal Police the 
higher police authonities, constituting a 
small percentage of the Force,*® were 
almost always Europeans, But the increa- 
singly busy Executive Police Force, 
especially in Calcutta and its suburbs, 
required a substantial number of ‘native ' 
officers and constables in order to function 
effectively." During the 186s there was 
a rapid increase in the Police Force in 
keeping with the growing need fora large 
and efficient Police Force in the urban 
areas. The majority of this Force were 
Indians,** representing three linguistic 
groups, namely, Urdu Bengali and Hindi- 
speaking people.” 
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The Municipal Police Force in Bengal 





in 1868 
Percentage of 
Number Rank total annual 
cost 
7 Inspectors at 250,200 and 
100 (rupees per month) 2 
20 Sub-Inspectors at 80, 70, 
60 and 50 3 
348 Head Constablesat 25,20 10° 
3 European Constables at 
90, 85 less than 1 
5,637 Constables at 9, 8, 7, ; 
6 and § 8l 
307 Chowkidars at 4-8, 4, 
3-8, 3 and 2-8 3 
Source ; Calculated from Report on the Police of the 


Lower Provinces of Bengal Presidency for 
7868, vol. l. p. 3. 


Since the argument of the indifference 
of the Indians to the municipal system was 
untenable and thus could not provide 
a real explanation of the Goverment's 
athtude towards Indian participation, it is 


possible to argue that in fact the Govern-. 


ment was alarmed at the extent of Indian 
involvement and feared an Indian take- 
over of the municipal system. The 
European Municipal Commissioners often 
spoke out against the elective principle, 
for instance, in connection with Act X of 
1852 which reduced the number of the 
elelcted members within the Board of 
Commissioners for the Improvement of 
the Town of Calcutta from four to two.™ 
In a memorandum written in 1851, Dr I. J. 
Pearson, one of the members of the Board 
of Commissioners of Calcutta, wrote : 
‘Would not the expenses and trouble 


of ....the elections..... deter the more 
respectable natives from becoming 
candidates d'an 
Longueville Clarke, a prominent barrister 
of the Calcutta Supreme Court, criticized 
the “Native Commissioners" and re- 
marked : 
“Never was the business worse done 
than by electrve Commissioners, the 
worst had been chosen and the worst 
had been done"! 299 
But the real fear was expressed by H.E. 
Watts, Commissioner of the Fourth Divi- 
sion of Calcutta.™ 
“The present scheme would throw the 
whole elective franchise into the hands 
of the Natives of a class of inhabitants, 
it must be confessed, who from their 
habits and prejudices are either 
ignorant or regardless of the benefits 
of cleanliness and improvement and 
consequently blind to any nuisances 
other than private and peculiar ones” 2” 
The prospect which created alarm was 
that the "Native ratepayers” who were in 
the proportion of 50 to 1 to the Europeans 
would ‘‘swamp the few of the latter who 
possess houses in the Sourthern parts of 
the Town’24 A partial solution to the 
problem was to give the right to vote to 
the occupiers of expensive establishments 
since the Europeans generally lived in 
rented houses rather than owning Dem. 3 
However, if this was the whole picture, 
it would be hard to explain the return to 
the elective principle—in whatever form— 
in the 1870s. It is true that persistent 
Indian criticism of municipal policy —which 
sometimes even appreared as a delibe- 
rate attempt at misrepresentation*“—was 
resented by the Government. But during 
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this period the authorities also seem to 
have made genuine attempts to analyse 
the reasons behind the ‘‘inefficiency’’ or 
“apathy” of the Indians. R.C.Sterndale, 
the Vice-Chairman of the Suburban Muni- 
cipality, for instance, admitted that under 
the existing situation, ‘good men” were 
"deterred from giving their time, their tal- 
ents and their experience to the service of 


local municipalities, partly from the notori- ` 


ous waste of time and temper involved in 
sitting out the interminable harangues. .. 
and partly from the knowledge that the 
Commissioners as a body corporate have 
no real substance, but are simply a medium 
through which to register the decrees of 
govermment’’.** In 1870 the Health Officer 
of Calcutta, commenting on the inadequacy 
of the salaries of the Overseers, wrote : 
“I was allowed the very poor number 
of 6 Overseers, on salaries so very 
inadequate that no competent person 
could be induced to accept the 
appointment” 25 
Many Police Commissioners in Bengal 
held the opinion that ‘municipalities 
require rather a better than a worse class 
of men than the regular police "28 and that 
the need for "a comparatively highly- 
paid and highly-organized police” was 
"absolutely necessary in the neighbour- 
hood of Calcutta’’.™’ While inadequate 
accommodation and heavy duty were 
undoubtedly two major .reasons behind 
the unpopularity of the Municipal Police 
Force, by all accounts, the main reason 
behind the unpopularity and consequent 
low quality of the Force and the high rate 
of change within it was its low pay.” In 
1871 the Inspector General of Police of 
Bengal observed : 
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"The Municipal Police in Bengal do not 
come up to the standard of the Regular 
Police. There are two causes for this : 
first, they are not so well paid, and 
secondly, the work is particularly irk- 
some to them There is nothing a 
Bengalee dislikes so much as doing 
‘pahara’ (watch and guard), and it is 
therefore with the greatest difficulty 
that any respectable Bengalee can 
be induced to-enter the Municipal 
Police’’ 29 
The low pay of the Municipal Police was 
particularly inadequate in the context of the 
various job opportunities which existed in 
the urban areas. The fact that the pay was 
often lower than that earned by a common 
day-labourer was a major obstacle to 
recruitments for the Force. In Calcutta, 
in particular, the ‘difficulty experienced 
in obtaining recruits” was largely attri- 
buted to “the high rate of wages which 
prevails in Calcutta’. When coolies 
could obtain five annas and more a day 
for six hours’ work, they were naturally 
“reluctant to join the Police Force in 
which they not only receive a far lower 
rate of pay but are subject to irksome 
restraint and discipline’”’.*** This was also 
a problem in large urban areas in ‘the 
Mofussil. Thus, it was reported that 
‘Inadequate pay is generally assigned 
as the reason for the dislike to this 
service in such towns as Dacca and 
‘Howrah, and in the district of the 24- 
Pargunnahs, where the earnings are 
less than those of day labourers” .** 
The District Superintendent of Dacca 
complained that he found ''great difficulty 
in obtaining qualified men at Rs. 5 per 
month, while they can earn nearly double 
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as much as coolies’’.™* In Jessore, the 
Municipal Police were paid five rupees 
while common day-labourers earned from 
seven to eight rupees per month. 

It is, however, possible that the Govern- 
ment e attitude towards the issue of the 
desirability of having Indians as higher 
municipal officials underwent a change 
during this period—probably as a result 
of contact with efficient Bengalis such as 
Ram Gopal Ghosh, Rama Nath Thakur and 
Abdul Latif. The various controversies 
during this period also revealed the 
enormous hold of the largely upper caste 
urban Bengali elite upon the urban Bengali 
society in general and convinced the 
authorities of the need to ‘carry the lead- 
ing Hindoos" with (em. 299 In connection 
with the burning ghat question in Calcutta, 

“John Lawrence reproached Cecil Beadon : 
“Had you sent for half a dozen of the 
leading men of the Municipality, and 
talked the affair over with them, matters 
would have run much smoother, With 
all our ‘zuberdustee’, we carry men 
much more with us in the Punjab and 

North West: because we do so much 

by personnal communication”. 

As far as the Police was concerned, 
Lawrence wrote : 

“I should also like to see you take in 

some Bengalee Police Officers, if you 

can find any fit for the work" 9 
Cecil Beadon's reply to John Lawrence 
revealed his awareness of the importance 
of Indian cooperation and involvement : 

"I think you are under some misappre- 

hension on supposing that we dont act 

in counsel with the Natives in Bengal. 

For myself I can say that I do scarcely 

anything without consulting them. The 
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Municipal Act which I brought into the 

Bengal Council passed in 1863 is based 

upon the principle that the natives 

should have a fair voice in the 

Municipal Government of Calcutta and 

in the disposal of the funds raised 

principally by taxation from them. The 

Mofussil Municipal Bill just proposed is 

based on the same principle". 
According to Beadon, this municipal policy 
was part of general government policy 
with reference to Indian participation : 

“My object through life has been to 
bring the natives forward as much as 
possible, and free them, as it were, to 
take a part in the management of their 
own affairs. Numbers of them come to 
see me every week and speak their 
opinions freely on all subjects. And 
my practice on this subject is followed 
generally by all the officers of the 
administration’. 

The urban Bengalis, however, conti- 
nued to feel that they were generally 
discriminated against by the municipal 
authorities in conflicts of interest between, 
on the one hand, the Government and the 
European community and, on the other 
hand, the Bengali population. Even the 
method of appointment of Bengali muni- 
cipal officials was not totally satisfactory. 
The Bengali Justices were often criticized 
for their "lack of sympathy for the common 
people." This- was not surprising 
because although at the time of the intro- 
duction of the Calcutta Municipal Bill of 
1863 the Lt. Governor claimed that the 
Justices were to be “selected from all 
Classes" H in reality, the Bengali justices 
were invariably selected from a particular 
section of the urban Bengali society, that 
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is, the abhijats and the navya abhijats. The 
Som Prakas of Calcutta which generally 
upheld middle class Bengali interests 
strongly criticized the virtual monopoly of 
the few posts available to the Indians by 
affluent Bengalis : 
“At the moment only such men hold 
the posts of Honorary Magistrates. 
There is virtually no one from the 
middle class (madhyam sreni). But 
there is little chance of good work or 
progress without the representation of 
the middle class. The rich Bengalis 
belong to the upper class (pratham sreni) 
and are unaware of the conditions of 
both the middle class and the lower or 
the third class (tritiya sreni}"’ 7 
But, perhaps the most pronounced fear 
was that of an "European bias” ın muni- 
cipal policy.*4 The "deplorable" sanitary 
condition and other drawbacks such as 
the scarcity of water in the Bengali 
Quarter in Calcutta as compared with the 
‘Improved conditions’ of the European 
Quarter was a recurrent theme in the 
pages of contemporary Bengali journals 
and newspapers”. In 1865 Krishna Das 
Pal, a prominent kritavidya journalist of 
Calcutta of Kumbhakar (potter) origin, 
wrote a letter to the members of the 
British Indian Association in which he 
pointed out the disparity in the number of 
tanks in the Northern Division where the 
majority were Bengalis and the Southern 
Division where the Europeans lived. 
According to the Sambad Prabhakar, the 
three main reasons behind municipal 
problems in Calcutta were : first, the 
partial policy of an English-dominated 
municipal body ` second, the ineffective- 
ness of the opinions of the “Native 
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Justices" ; and, third, the absence of strict 
official control over the Conservancy staff 
who extorted money from people illeg- 
ally *7 The municipal taxes, particularly 
the house-tax,** were also considered by 
Bengali journalists to be examples of a 
“biased” municipal policy.4* A major 
criticism against the house-tax — obviously 
put forward on behalf of the house-owners 
mostly belonging to the upper class-was 
that the increase in house-tax was particu- 
larly directed against the Bengalis since 
they owned the houses, while the English 
‘live in rented houses and do not have to 
pay the tax'’. 

Throughout this period, the urban. 
Bengalis were generally opposed to the 
idea of taxation.“ The Home Government 
was aware that under the various Acts 


passed during this period, municipal func-- 


tions were continuously increasing, with a 
simultaneous increase in taxes-generating 
hostile Indian reactions.* Act XXVI of 
1850 laid down that a fund could be raised 
for municipal purposes “either by a 
House Assessment or by the levy of Town 
Duties”’.** The second method of taxation 
was said to have been introduced into 
the Law “in consequence of the extreme 
feeling of dislike” which was known to 
have existed in many parts of India to the 
imposition of a house-tax.™* The Local 
Governments were cautioned : 
“t should be left entireiy to the people 
themselves, to decide in every instance 
which mode of taxation they prefer 
and great care should be taken by the 
Local officers and by the Government 
that the Act is not put in force in any 
place contrary to the general wish of 
the inhabitants’’.™ 
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Act XX of 1856 commonly known as the 
Chowkidari Act raised considerable 
hostiity among the urban Bengalis.** In 
1856 the tax which was imposed upon the 
looms and silk-cloth in Serampore was 
remitted when the weavers petitioned the 
Government.™? The Home Government 
admitted that the tax was “open to the 
objection of being partial and of oppression 
bearing on a particular class’ and 
emphasized that 
"We regret to see any attempt made 
to levy taxes upon a population even 
` for municipal purpose, which subse- 
quent experience proves to be 
il-devised and obnoxious to their 
feelings and habits’’.2#* 
The Bengal Act I of 1864 or the District 
Municipal Improvement Act was resented 
by many urban Bengalis for introducing 
more taxes and the Bengali elite put up a 
strong opposition to various aspects of 
this Act, mainly through the British Indian 
Association.” In view of the scarcity of 
money available for municipal purposes, 
it was considered to be particularly 
unjust that the police should be maintained 
from municipal funds.** In 1868 the 
Governor-General-in-Council concluded 
that in view of the fact that the people of 
Bengal dishked any form of direct taxation, 
the best course was “to combine direct 
with indirect taxation, for, by this means 
alone can a sufficiently broad base be 
secured for raising a sufficient income 
without undue pressure on individuals’’.** 
The Municipal Bill of 1871 which was 
finally rejected was again opposed by the 
British Indian Association mainly on the 
ground that it sanctioned the levy of 
a number of new taxes.™* In 1872 a 
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contemporary British observer cautioned 
the Government that, in the eyes of the 
Indian people, the “chief faul" of the 
British Government was its -‘capacity for 
discovering new forms of taxation’’.*84 

While the house-tax*® and the police- 
tax** were strongly disliked by the urban 
Bengalis, particularly the abhijats, the 
local population was most disturbed by 
those aspects of municipal taxation which 
had religious implications. Thus, the tax 
on processions created "much remons- 
trance from people who feared an undue 
interference with their social customs’’,*’ 
The Hmdus of Calcutta opposed the 
imposition of the water-rate since they 
considered the water supplied by the 
new water-works to be unacceptable on 
religious and caste grounds.™* They 
also resented the refusal of the Justices to 
meet the costs involved in improving the 
burning ghats of the Hindus from municipal 
funds? 

Broadly speaking, the responses of the 
urban Bengalielite to municipal issues can 
be divided into two categories, namely, 
traditional Indian and Western. But, each 
category contained elements of the other. 
The complexity of the situation was en- 
hanced by the fact that any particular gosthi 
or individual could react differently to two 
diferent but related issues. For example, 
Ram Gopal Ghosh of the Derozio-gosthi and 
a Western-educated Justice of the Peace 
of Calcutta, condemned the practice of 
throwing dead bodies of men and animals 
into the river Ganges*® and supported 
the removal of the skinning ghat from 
Nimtala to a loss populated neighbour- 
hood.** But neither Ram Gopal nor 
kritavidya newspapers like the Hindoo 
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Patriot could afford to be as progressive 
on sensitive issues such as the transfer of 
the burning ghat from its traditional spot 
at Nimtala in North Calcutta.** The depth 
of Ram Gopal's feelings on the subject 
was apparent from his description of the 
government order for the removal of the 
ghat as “arbitrary”, “irregular if not 
ulegal’, ‘objectionable’, ‘wounding and 
exasperating’ and "a dire calamity’’.® 
His appeal to the authorities raised the 
important question of the extent to which 
the Government could interfere in the 
socio-religious affairs ofits subjects : 


“Call it wisdom or call it usage. or if 
you prefer call it a _ superstitious 
prejudice, I submit you are equally 
bound to respect it...Is it consistent I 
ask, with due regard to our usages, 
to tell us to resort to other than the 
localities so long used for the cremation 
of our dead ?’’2# 


Rama Nath Thakur, a Bengali abhijat who 
was a leading in the British Indian 
Association and a Justice of the Peace of 
Calcutta, warned that it would be “highly 
impolitic on the part of the Government 
to insist on this measure”. He pointed 
out that this question had important 
religious implications for the Hindus who 
believed in reincarnation.*%* The Hindoo 
Patriot, the mouthpiece of the Brihsh 
Indian Association, had earlier warned the 
Government : 


“Let the native community be not at 
any rate be interfered with in burning 
the dead" 29 


The Som Prakas emphasized the necessity 
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to treat this particular question with great 
caution : 


“This is a matter related with the 
religion of the Hindus. The Justices 


should consider whether it is within ` 


their authority to introduce changes in 
connection with the religious practices 
of the Hindus"’.**8 


It is surprising that even after detailed 
discussions of the socio-religious implica- 
tions of the issue in the Press and at 
meetings such as the one held on T 
March 1864 at the Town Hall of Calcutta,?6 
the Lt. Governor wrote to the Governor- 
General : 


"There is no peculiar sanctity attaching 
to either of the Calcutta burning Ghuts, 
so that the question of removing them 
beyond the limits of the Town is one 
of custom and convenience, not of 
religious observance, except in so far 
as the observance of religious rites 
depends upon the distance one has to 
go to perform Dem" am 


Beadon attributed the entire problem to 
the action of Ram Gopal Ghosh,®” thus 
indicating his failure to comprehend the 
real nature of this problem. However, 
even he recognized the fact of the enor- 
mous impact of Ram Gopal’s speech" upon 
the majority of his timid fellow Justices” 
who "voted a special Committee to devise 
means for making the Ghut as unobjection- 
able as possible” .2”* The Special Committee 
was composed of seven Justices, among 
them Rama Nath Thakur, Ram Gopal Ghosh 
and Chandra Mohan Chattopadhyaya— 
three high-caste “Native Justices” who 
were well-known for their influence within 
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the urban Bengali society. The urban Ben- 
galis contituted to agitate over this issue, 
aided by the urban Bengali Press.” Ulti- 
mately, some of the richest Hindus of Cal- 
cutta contributed towards the installation 
of “improvements’’ such as the special 
incinerators at the Nimtala Burning Ghat?" 
Prominent among them were representa- 
tives oflower caste groups—who obviously 


hoped to rise higher in society by siding. 


with and helping high-caste Hindu leaders 
on this important issue—such as Hira Lal 
Seal, a Teli and Shyam Krishna Mallik and 
Yadu Nath Mallik of the Subarna Banik 
caste. The agitation spread to the 
Mofussil where the Hindu communities, 
although generally ‘less prosperous than 
the Hindus of Calcutta’, strongly opposed 
every municipal attempt to control Hindu 
burning ghats.2"5 

The question of water supply was 
another important issue which, on account 
of various caste implications and the strong 
feelings generated by the question, inter- 
ested both traditional abhijats as well as Wes- 
tern-educated kritavidyas of the Derozio- 
gosthi. The meeting held at the Town Hall 
of Calcutta to discuss the new water-works 
- at Palta, thus, was attended by the repre- 
sentatives of various gosthis and interests, 
for example, Yatindra Mohan Thakur, 
Rama Nath Thakur, Hara Chandra Ghosh, 
Shri Krishna Sinha, Kali Prasanna Sinha, 
Digambar Mitra and Krishna Das Dal 
The new water-works gave rise to a seri- 
ous controversy among the Hindus of 
Calcutta and led to the formation of vari- 
ous outwardly improbable alliances, for 
instance the one between some of the 
members of the Dharma Sabha-gosthi and 
the Derozio-gosth/, against the use of the 


water supplied by the new system. Most of 
the conservative Hindus, including journa- 
lists like the editor of the Sambad Prabha- 
kar,?”” were opposed to the new scheme 
on socio-religious as well as financial 
grounds.?” Most of them, along with 
Western-educated Akritavidyas like Ram 
Gopal Ghosh, Krishna Das Pal and Digam- 
bar Mitra, preferred the construction of 
new tanks in North Calcutta to the bringing 
of water from Palta through iron pipes." 
The opposition to this view was led by 
progressive kritavidyas like Kali Prasanna 
Sinha, Tara Nath Bhattacharya and Rajen- 
dra Chandra Mallik.*° Apart from Western 
arguments such as the issue of health," 
the argument which was most effective in 
fiinally bringing about a change of mind 
among the Hindus was the Sanskritic 
argument of the absolute purity of the 
Ganges water as laid down in the Hindu 
scriptures.#* Tara Nath Bhattacharya, a 
respected Brahman scholar, issued a 
byabasthapatra (sanctioning document) in 
the traditional style upholding the use of 
water from the Palta Water-works which 
was read at a well-publicized and well- 
attended meeting held at the Town Hall of 
Calcutta on 11 May 1865.2 The increasing 
support for the new water supply system 
among a large section of the Bengali 
population of Calcutta was indicated by 
the growing demand for filtered water 
and by the fact that an increasing number 
of premises througout the city were being 
connected with the water-works2™ The 
pattern of this and other agitations revealed 
that Calcutta society encouraged various 
contradictions in attitudes and reactions to 
both traditional practices and modern 
innovations. 
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Table 1 
The major sources of municipal Income.in Calcutta : percentage of total municipal Income 
Income from 1864 1866 1866 1867 1868 1869° 1870 1871 1872 1873-74 
1. House-rate 71°, 70 733 75 46 31 29 '30 21 20 
2. Carriage and Horse Licence 8 8 7 7 5 3 3- 3 2 2 7 
3. Registration of Carts and . 
Hackerles 3 3 2° 3 2 2 1 2 1 1 
4. Licences for Trades and 
Professions, etc. 18 19 18 15 11 8 8 H 9 i 5 6 
5. Lighting-rate e E = 2 o. —_ 10 6 6 6 4 5 
eh er | Ge —. — oe Ze a s: E E 5 
7. Water-rate -— = = = = = 4 195 11 11 





Sources : Calculated from Administration Report of Calcutta Municipality for 1867, p.2; Administration 


_ Reports of Calcutta Municipality,.1868 to 1872; Bengal Municipalities Report, 1873-74 Statement 2. 
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The major items of municipal expenditure in Calcutta : percentage of total municipal expenditure 
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Expenditure on 1849 1853 1868 1869 1870 1871 1872 1873-74 


1. Police S "Ze pe 10 12 9 8 6 7 
8 4 bai 

2. Conservancy and dralnage 3 43 11 25 19 16 14 25 

3. Roads 38 15 12 15 11 8 8 10 

4. Lighting 14 6 13 9g 7 7 5 6 

5. Water supply (excluding interest on 


` 


Government loan) _ 8 4 5 8 


ee LE CC EN CSS 
Source : Calculated from Administration Reports of Calcutta Municipality, 1868 to 1872 ; Bengal Munlcipali- 


ties Report, 1873-74. 
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Table 3 
Receipts and charges ` percentage of Police Fund in Calcutta in 1872 











Specific items of 1868 1869 1870 1871 1872 
RECEIPTS : 
1. Police-rate 72 69 61 62 57 
2. Contributions from Government 22 24 22 26 ` 27 
3. Contribution from Suburbs 1 1 2 1 2 
4. Surplus Additional Constables Fund d 2 — 9 1 2 
\ 5. Surplus Cattle Fund — — — 2 2 
8. Escheats from Deposit Accout — 3 2 2. <1 
7. Judicial Fines 2 2 3 3 6 
8. Judicial Fees <1 <1 <1 <1 <1 
9, Miscellaneous <1 <1 <1 2 3 
CHARGES: 
1. Commissioner and Deputy Commissioner 5 6 7 7 6 
$ 2. Office Establishment 4 4 4 4 5 
3. Conservancy and Licence Establishment — 2 1 i 1 2 
4. Office Contingenciles <1 <1 <1 <1 1 
5. Cost of collecting police-rate l 2 1 2 2 1 


6. Executive Police Force establishment and 


contingencies 80 82 81 81 81 

7. Police Hospital establishment and contingencies 4 4 4 4 3 

à 8. Police Hospital repairs 4 =. <1 <1 <1 
D 


Me Ee tite Mn ETP EE 
Source : Calculated from Administration Report of Calcutta Municipality for 1872. 
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Table 4 Table & 


The major items of municipal Income and expen- The major items of municipa! Income and expen- 
diture in the Suburbs of Calcutta, 1872-73: diture in Calcutta, Dacca and Murshidabad in 
percentage of total municipal income and 1873-74: percentage of total municipal income 
expenditure ` and expenditure 


gg 














uv 
Income from g 
Aa g 3 
5 S 5 
1. Rates on house, building and land 68 Kz} 2 £ 
E Ki 
(8) O = 
2 Taxon carriages and horses 8 
Income from : 
3. Registration of hackeries 2 1 Tax on houses, lands and 
buildings 20 63 69 
i 11 
4. Fees and fines 2 Tax on houses, carriages and 
carts, Including registration 
~§. Pounds and ferries 1 fees 2 8 a 
6, Collection for conservancy work 7 3. Fines and Fees 2 <1 1 
7. Miscellaneous 3 4. Pounds, ferries and tolls — 20 — 
nee E C of houses, gardens and 
buildings belonging to the 
Expenditure on municipalities 1 2 — 
; : 6. Other sources, including grants 
1. General charges Including collection 15 fram Provincial Funds s9 74 6 30 
2. Police 30 
Expenditure on: 
3. Conservancy 16 4. Establishment 9 16 6 
4, Establishment and repalr of roads 23 2, Police 7 21 41 
5. Lighting D 3 Conservancy 25 22 32 
6. Watering 3 4. Roads 10 29 17 
7. Hospital and Vaccination 2 5 Buildings E c Se 
ire-bri l 1 6. Works on public utility 
8. Fire-brigade including lighting 24 9 1 
9. Miscellaneous 7. Miscellaneous 20 3 3 





eeaeee 
Source: Calculated from Administration Report of the 
Municipality of the Suburbs of Calcutta for Source: Calculated from Bengal Municipalities Report, 

1872-73 1873-74. 
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Table 6 


The major items of municipal income and expenditure in Bengal in 1873-74: percentage of 
total municipal income and expenditure 














Chowk- Municipalities S 
Towns ` "et under Act Ill of 1864 Towns Munici- 
under under under palities 
Act XXVI Act XX Suburbs Towns Act VI as a 
of 1850 of 1856 of in the Total of 1868 whole 
Calcutta Interlor 
Income from : 
1. Rate upon owners according 
to houses and lands owned — — 68 56 62 — 41 
2. Tax upon occupiers of holdings 93 89 — — — 88 29 
\ 3. Tax upon cariages, carts, 
horses and elephants 3 <1 5 6 5 — 4 
A. Fines and fees <1 <1 2 1 2 <1 1 
5 Pounds, ferries and tolls 1 3 3 18 11 1 8 
6. Rent of houses, gardens and 
markets belonging to 
municipalities <1 4 <i 4 2 1 2 
7. Other sources, including 
Government grants 2 3 21 15 18 9 15 
Expenditure on ` 
N 1. Establishment 7 11 15 11 13 12 12 
2. Police l 11 46 24 28 26 42 32 
3, Conservancy 14 8 21 17 19 9 15 
4. Roads 43 29 24 27 26 26 26 
6. Bulldings 3 <1 — 3 1 2 2 
6. Works on public utility 16 3 8 8 8 4 7 
7. Miscellaneous and 
contingent charges R CR 2 8 6 7 5 6 


\ l 
mg 


\ Source : Calculated from Bengal Municipalities Report, 1878-74, p. 9. 
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Glossary 
abhijat aristocrat navya abhijat new aristocrat 
ghat embankment palli locality 
gosthi social group panchayat committee of five 
khal canal para locality 
kritavidya educated, cultured man pratham sreni first/upper clsss 
madhyam sreni middle class svet white 
mahalla locality tritiya-sreni third/lower class 
Abbreviations 
SAB A Statistical Account of Bengal. By W. W. Hunter. 
SBS ` Samayikpatre Banglar Samaj-citra. By B. Ghosh 
References 
1 f Act XVI of 1847 provided that the Board of 1864. John Lawrence-Collection, MSS. Eur, 
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improvement Commissioners would consist of 
Seven members of whom three were to be 
appointed by the Government and one elected 
by the rate-payers—both European and Indfan— 
of each of the four Divisions of Calcutta. Section 
U of Act XVI of 1847. 


First Half-Yearly Report of Commissioners for 
Improvement of Town of Calcutta for 1848, 
pp. 39-40; Second Half-Yearly Report of Commi- 
SS/ONGIS ..... for 1849, Statement No.2; Third 
Half-Yearly Report of Commissioners .. .. for 
1849, pp. 3-4. 

Section ! of Act X of 1842. 

Section II of Act X of 1842. 

Section I! of Act XXVI of 1850. 

Section IV of Act XXVI of 1850. 

Despatch to India (Legislative), 2 July (No. 9) 
1851 ; pp. 851-852. 

Despatch to India (Judicial, Bengal), 15 October 
(No. 43) 1866, p. 742. 
Despatch to Bengal (Public), 3 November (No. 
34) 1852, pp. 907-914, 

See below, pp. 58-59. 

John Lawrence to Cecil Beacon, dated 16 Apri! 
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13 


14 


15 


F90/51. In 1872-73, the Suburbs of Calcutta had 
5,451 paka (solid, brick-buiit) houses and 39.644 
kanca (mud) houses. Administration Report 
of the Municipality of the Suburbs of Calcutta, 
1972-73, p. 40. The proportion of brick-built 
houses to tiled and thatched houses was one to 
seven in the Suburbs as a whole, one to nine in 
the older Northern Division, one to six in the 
Southern Division and ten to six in the newer 
Central Division. (id p. 41. 


J Long, Calcutta and Bombay in thelr Social 
Aspects, pp. 4-5, 8, 22. 


Letter from G. F. Cockburn, Chief Magistrate of 
Calcutta, to the Secretary to Government of 
Bengal, Judicial Department, 30 April 1856. 
Report on the State of Police of Town of 
Calcutta for 1855, p. 7. 


Ibid., pp. 8-9; Peport on the State of Police of 
Town of Calcutta and its Suburbs for 1862-63, 
pp. 7-8. 


In 1872 the Justices issued licences for 610 
carriages drawn by two horses, 3040 carriages 
drawn by onehorse and 377 buggies. Admjnistra- 


tion Report of Calcutta Municipality for 1872, 
p. 9. 
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20 


Tenth Report of Commissioners for Improvement 
of Calcutta for 1853, p. 8. Also, J. Long, op. cit, 
pp 5, 22-23 


Section LXV of Act X of 1852. 


Administratlan Report of Calcutta Munlclpality 
for 1869, p. 1. 


Administration Report of Calcutta Municipality 
for 1871, pp. 1, 28. 


From the geographical point of view the Suburbs 


" of Calcutta surrounded the city “on the north, 
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23 


24 
25 
26 


27 


28 
29 
30 
31 
32 


east and the south side, the remaining boundary 
being formed by the river Hooghly or port of 
Calcutta’. Administration Report of the Suburbs 
of the Municipality of Calcutta, 1872-23, p. 40. 
See Map 4. 


Administration Report of the Suburbs of the 
Municipality of Calcutta, 1872-73, pp. 12-15. 


Ibid, p. 24. The bustees or slums, especially 
those inhabited by buffalo and cow-keepers 
were considered to be ”a standing menace to the 
health not only of the Suburbs but of the city”. 
ibid., p. 25. 

A. L. Clay, Principai Heads of the History and 
Statistics of Dacca Division, pp. 87-89. 


tbid., p. 88. 
Ibid. 


lbid., p. 87. Act ill of 1864 provided that no 
burial or burning place could be formed without 


.the permission of Government or of Municipal 


Commissioners and that the Municipal Comm- 
isstoners could order certain burial or burning 
places to be closed if they wished. Acts of Lt. 
Governor in Council for 1864, p. 238. 


Section IV of Act V of 1852; India Legislative 
Proceedings, 6 February (nos. 78, 80-82, 86), 
1856, pp. 89-93 ; Despatch to Bengal (Judicial), 
15 October (no. 43). 1850, p. 725. 

Section VI of Act X of 1852, 

Section XIII of Act X of 1862. 

Section IV of Act XXVIH of 1856. 

Section V of Act XXVIII of 1856. 

Some of these powers were the grant of licences 
for horsees and carnages and for trades and 
professions, the assessment of properties and the 
hearing of appeals against assessments. 
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Cecil Beador to Elgin, 14 May 1864. Indian 
Papers of the Eighth Earl of Elgin (MSS. Eur. 
F. 83). 


Sections IL IV, V of Act XIII of 1856. The 
Commissioner of Police was to be J. P. but 
way to act only in certain cases. Section VI of 
Act XIII of 1856. 


Section VIII of Act XII of 1856. 


Section X, XI, XII of Act XIII of 1856. The 
Commissioner could also appoint Special Cons- 
tables when necessary Section XX of Act XIII of 
1866. 


Sections L, LI of Act XIII of 1866 

Section LXXVI of Act XII of 1856. 

Section LXXXI of Act XIII of 1856. 

Section VI! of Act IV of 1866. 

Minute on the Sanitary Condition of Calcutta, by 
the President of the Sanitary Commission for 
Bengal, dated 5 March 1864, in Parliamentary 
Papers (H. of C.), vol. 40 (Paper 68), p. 4. 
Section XXVI of Act IV of 1866. 

Section XXXVI of Act IV of 1866 

Section IL, VIII, XI] of Act V of 1866. 

Section XVIII of Act V of 1866. 

Section XXXII of Act V of 1860. 

Section XXXI of Act X of 1852. 


Section XXI of Act XXV of 1856 ; Section XIII of 
Act XXVIII of 1866. 


Section XXI of Act XXVIII of 1856. 

Section XXVI of Act XXVIII of 1856. 

Section IX of Act XXVIII of 1856. 

Sectlons XXX, XXX! of XXVIII of 1856. 
Administration Report of Calcutta Munlcipality 
for 1867, p. 2. Sec'Table 1. 
Bengal Municipalities Report, 
ment!. See Table 3. Some of the other items of 
income each of which contributed less than one 
per cent to the total income were notices of 
demand, warrant fees, other fees and fines, rents 
and conservancy receipts, the municipal 
slaughter-house, tramways, jute warehouses, 
contribution of Suburbs to fire-brigade, Govern- 
ment contribution to censuses and other forms of 
Government loan. 


1873-74, State- ` 
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Table 2. Some of the other Items of expenditure 
were hospitals and vaccination, Improvement and 
maintenance of the flre-brigade, slaughter-houses, 
jute-warehouses, tramways and municlpal 
railways and municipal rallways, Municipal 
markets, public squares and various kinds of city 
improvement. 

Letter from John Lawrence, Governor General, to 
William Grey, Lt. Governor of Bengal, dated 28 
May 1867. John Lawrence Collection (MSS. 
Eur. F90/51). Letter from Grey to Lawrence, 
dated 2 July 1868. John Lawrence Collection, 
(MSS. Eur. F. 90/60). ` 

The rate was fixed at seven and a half per cent on 
the annual value, Section XXVI of Act Ill of 
1864, 


See Table 4. 

See Table 4. 

See Table 4, 

See Tab.e 2. 

See Table 4, 

Letter from John Lawrence to Cecil Beadon, Lt. 
Governor ot Bengal, dated 2 August 1864 John 
Lawrence Collection (MSS. Eur. 90/51). 
Administration Report of Calcutta Municipality 
for 1867, p. 24. 

Administration Report of Calcutta Municipality 
for 1872, Statement B. See Table 3. 

ibid. 

Despatch to India (Public), 1 November (no. 81) 
1854, p. 47. 

Letter from Under Secretary to the Government 
of India to the Secretaries to the Governments 
of Bengal, Madras, Bombay...... dated 21 June 
1860. Board’s Collections vol. 2417 : 1860-1861, 
p. 231. ; 
Acts of the Lt. Governor of Bengal in Council for 
1864, pp. 217-218. 


Ibid., p. 218. 
lbld. 


Sanitation and health were important concerns, 
particularly in old cities such as Dacca. A. |. Clay, 
op. cit., pp. 87-88. 
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74 


76 
78 
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Som Prakas, 29 February 1864 

Bengal Administration Report, 1871-72, p. 180; 
Bengal Administration Report, 1872-73, p. 164, 
Bengal Administration Report, 1871-72, p. 192. 
Friend of India, 18 April 1872 (quoting Hindoo 
Patriot). 

Indian Observer, 27 April 1872; Friend of India. 
26 July, 5 August 1872. 
See Board’s Collections, 
p. 39, 

From C T. Davidson, Commissioner of Circuit 
Dacca Division, to Secretary to Government of 
Bengal, dated 20 December 1854. Board’s 
Collections, vol. 2691, 1856-57: pp 146-47. 
Ibid. 

Section Il of Act XX of 1856 provided that it 
should not be extended to any urban area which 
was under a Police officer of a grade below that 
ot a Jamadar. 

Section VI of Act XX of 1856, 

Sections IX and X of Act XX of 1856 A charge 
was levied upon the owners of houses, shops, 
buildings and grounds and the assessment was 
not to exceed five per cent on the fair rental of 
the property rated, Minute by Hon. Mr. Peacock, 
dated 6 March 1856. Board’s Collections, vol. 
2691, 1856-57. pp. 62-55. 

Section XIV of Act XX of 1856. 

Sections XV and of Act XX of 1856. 

Report of the Indian Police Commossion and 
Resolution of the Government of indila (presented 
to both Houses of Parliament), pp. 10-11. 
Section Ill of Act V of 1864. 

Section VII of Act XXVI, of 1850. 

Acts of the Lt. Governor of Bengal in Council 
for 1864, p. 223. 

Ibid., p. 224. 

lbid , p. 227 


lbid., pp. 222-223. 


vol. 2691, 1856-57, 


Ibid., p. 250. 


in Dacca the owners were taxed, in Murshidabad 
the occupiers were taxed. 
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See Table 5 
See Table 5. 
See Table 2. 
See Table 5 
Seo Table 6. 
See Table 6. 


Tenth Report of the Commissioners for the 
Improvement of Calcutta for 1853, pp. 9-10 


Administration Report of Calcutta Municipality 
for 1861, p 23 


Administration Report of Calcutta Municipality 
for 1860, Appendix XII, pp. xv-xvi; Administration 
Report of Calcutta Municipality for 1861, p. 23. 
Between 1861 and 1866, the number of gas 
lamps rose from 941 to 1,677 while the number 
of oil lamps declined from 734 to 567. Adminis- 
tration Report of Calcutta Municipality for 1867. 
p 23; Administration Report of Calcutta Munici- 
pality for 1867, p.17. 


Adminstration Report of Calcutta Municipality 
for 1867, p. 19. 


lbid . pp. 20-22. 
ibid. 


J. Long, Calcutta and in their Social Aspects, 
p. 5, fn. 


Administration Report of Calcutta Municipality 
for 1867, p. 17. 


Report on the State of Police of Town of Calcutta 
for 1860-61, p. 9 ; Report on the State of Police 
of Town of Calcutta for 1861,-62, p.9. See 
chart below. 


Ibid 


Report on the State of Police of Town of Calcutta 
and its Suburbs for 1868. p. 11. 


Report on State of Police of Town of Calcutta 
and its Suburbs for 1869. p.17. 


Administration Report of the Municipality of 
Suburbs of Calcutta 1872-73, pp. 15-17. 


Ibid , p. 18. 
Ibid., pp. 12-15. 
Ibid., p. 35. 
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A. L. Clay, Principal Heads of History and Statis- 
tics of Dacca Division, pp. 80-82, 88. 


Report on Police of Presidency Division for 
1866. p 6. 


Report of Committee on Drainage of Calcutta, 
1867, p 30; Samachar Chandrika, 23 November, 
13 December 1865; Sambad Prabhakar, 9 
December 1865 : 1 March 1866 ` Sambad 
Purna Chandrodaya, 12 and 20 December 1865: 
13 March 1866; Samachar Chandrika, 22 
February 1866 ; Friend of India, 30 May 1872; 
J Long, Calcutta and Bombay in their Social 
Aspects, p. 21 ` 

J. L. Sherwill, Geographical and Statistical 
Report of Dinagepore District, p. 8 ; Friend of 
India, 14 February, 1850: 2 May 1850: 2 May 
1872; Sarba Subhakri Patrika, August 1855; 
Paridarsak, 19 November 1861; Som Prakas, 
15 Baisakh 1270 (1863); Sambed Purna 
Chandrodaya, 28 July, 23 August, 18 November, 
19 December 1865: 2 February and 30 March 
1866; Sambad Bhaskar, 20 May, 7 September 
1865 : 20 and 22 March 1866; Sambad 
Prabhaker, 25 November 1865: 6 March 1866; 
Samachar Chandrika, 13 November 1866 : 
19 March 1866, J. Long, op.cit, p. 23. 
Despatch to Bengal (Public), 29 June (no 24) 
1863, p-0 89:J.L Sherwill, op. cit, p.8: J. 
Taylor Topography and Statistics of Dacca, p. 
88; J. J Pemberton. Geographical and Statistical 
Report of District of Maldah, p. 43; Dacca News 
2 January 1858; Friend of India, 8 January 
1863; Sambad Purna Chandrodaya, 29 January 
1866. 

SAB, vol. V, p, 361; A.L. Clay, History and 
Statistics of Dacca Division, p. 80; Friend of 
India, 10 October 1861: 8 January 1863; 
Sambad Purna Chandrodaya, 23 May, 23 August 
1865 ; Samachar Chandrika, 13 November 18665 ; 
Sambed Bhaskar, 22 March 1866; Sambad 
Prabhakar, 24 March 1866 ; B. Chunder, Travels 
of a Hindoo, vol.i, p.147; J. Long, op. cit., 
pp. 4-5, 22-23 ; G O. Trevelyan, The Competition 
Wallah, p. 207. 

Report of Commissioners of Calcutta for 1855, 
p. 38; Sambad Bhaskar, 1June 1865; Sambad 
Prabhakar, 8 and 9 August 18665 ; Sambad Purna 
Chandrodaya, 11 November, 1866. 


` 


124 


125 
128 
127 


128 


130 


131 


Dacolty in Bengal, 1854, pp. 2, 35; Friend of 
India, 14 July 1853; 15 June 1864, 21 August 
1866 : 7 April 1859; Sambad Bhaskar, 16 August 
1856, SBS, vol. 3, pp. 323-324; Sambad Purna 
Chandrodaya, 6 May, 6 July, 10 and 14 Septem- 
ber: 28 October 1865: 5 April 1866; Sambad 
Bhaskar, 3 June, 2 November, 16, 19 and 21 
December 1865: 4 January, 2 March 1866; 
Sambad Prabhekar, 3 July, 6, 9, 12, 16 and 22 
August, 13 Setember, 19 October 1865; Sama- 
char Chandrika, 2 November, 4 December 1865. 


Dacca News, 26 July 1865. 
Sambad Prabhakar, 3 June 1865. ` 


AL. Clay, op. cit, pp 80-82; J J. Pemberton, 
op. cit , p. 43; Friend of India, 30 October 1858 : 
27 June 1861 : 26 March 1863: 17 May 1866; 
Hindoo Patriot,1 September 1862; Sambad 
Prabhakar, 28 June, 114 July 1865; Sembad 
Purna Chandrodaya, 13 July, 23 August, 21 
September, 19 December 1865, 23 February, 
28 March 1888 ; R. Lethbridge, ARamtanu Lahiri, 
pp. 49-50; G.O Trevelyan, op. cit, pp. 199-200, 
207, 223, 224-245 


Minute on the Sanitary Condition of Calcutta, 
by the President of the Sanitary Commission for 
Bengal, dated 5 March 1864, in Farliamentary 
Papers (H. of C.) 1865, vol 40 (Paper 68), 
pp. 1-2. 


Sambad Prabhakar, 28 June, 1866; Friend of 
India, 17 May 1866; J. Long, op. cit, pp. 4-5, 
8, 22-23. 


Administration Report of Calcutta Municipality 
for 1868, p. 33. ` 


Letter from Alexander Duff, July 1846, Duff 
Papers (MSS) ; E. Thornton, A Gazetter of the 
Territories under the Government of the East 
India Company etc., vol1, p.236; Friend of 
India, 30 October 1856, 27 June. 1861, 5 April 
1866 ; Sambad Prabhakar, 6 June 1861, SBS, 
vol. 1, p. 176; 28 June 1865 ; Sambad Bhaskar, 
25 April, 25 May, 17 June 1865; Sambad Purna 
Chandrodaya, 6 July, 2 November 1865 ; Church 
Missionary Atlas, p. 33 ; G. O. Trevelyan, op. clt., 


_ pP. 200; R: Pearson, Eastern Interlude, pp. 220- 


221, 231-232; J. Long, op. cit, pp. 22-23. 
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132 F. W. Simms, Report on the Survey of Calcutta, 
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138 
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141 


142 


pp. 37-41; Report on the Census of Calcutta, 
7876, p. 20 ; Friend of India, 25 July 1850. 


Minute on the Sanitary Conditions of Calcutta, 
by the President of the Sanitary Commission for 
Bengal dated 6 March 1864, in Parllamentary 
Papers (H. of C.) 1865, vol. 40 (Paper 68), p. 1; 
F.W. Simms, op cit., pp 37-41; A L. Clay, 
op. cit, pp. 80-82 ; Friend of India, 10 October, 
1861; J Long, op. cit. pp. 22-23. 


F. W. Simms, op. cit op 37-41 ; Friend of India, 
7 April 1869; 23 November 1868; Statistical 
Reporter 21 September 1871; R. Pearson, 
op. cit, pp 230-732; J. Dunbar, The Golden 
Interlude, p 47; H Caunter, The Oriental Annual, 
p. 263. 


Administration Report on the Municipality of the 
Suburbs of Calcutta, 1872-73, pp 42-44. 


Ibid , p. 44. 


ibid Bhowanipur was a thriving locality, being 
“a favourite place of residence of the native 
members of legal profession”. {bid 

Sambed Bhaskar, 14 Sravan, 1265 (1858); 
6 June 1861, SBS vol 1, pp. 176, 240, 
28 June 1865; Sambad Purna Chandrodaya, 8 
July 1865 ; Samachar Chandrika, 25 December 
1865 ; Pakshik Sambad, 1 February 1871 (citing 
Som Prakas). 

J. Long, op cit., pp. 22-23 

V.V. Schalch, Chairman of the Board of Improve- 
ment Commissioners of Calcutta, as cited in 
Sambad Prabhakar, 28 June 1866. 

Bengal Political Proceedings, 16 January (nos. 
130 and 131) 1857; Despatch to India (Public 
Works, Judicial) 1 July (no. 22, 1857), pp. 123- 
124; F W Simms, Report on the Establishment 
of Water-works to supply the City of Calcutta, 
p. 50 ; Bengal Administration Report, 1871-72, 
pp. 182-183 ; Friend of India, 5 December 1850, 
8 June 1854. ` 

V. V. Schalch, as ched in Sambad Prabhakar, 
28 June, 1856. In 1868-69 the density of 
population in Calcutta was 47, 240 to the 
square mile, that is, more than double the den- 
sity of the population of London. Parliamentary 
Papers (H. of C.) 1868-69, vol. 46. (Paper 332), 
p 17. 
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Friend of India, 6 April 1856, 24 September 
1863, 18 Aprii 1872. 


Fourth Half-Yearly Report of Commissioners 
for the Improvement of Calcutta for 1860, p 4; 
Seventh Half-Yearly Report etc. for 1851, p.8; 
Report of the Commissioners for the Improve- 
ment of Calcutta for 1855, p 38 ; Report of the 
Committee on the Drainage of Calcutta, 1857, 
p. 2: Appendix V, p. Ixix; Bengal Administration 
Report, 1863-64, p. 88. Bengal Administration 
Report. 1865-66, p. 132; Bengal Administration 
Report, 1867-68. p, 189; A. L., Clay. op. cit., 
p. 80. Minute on the Sanitary Condition of 
Calcutta, by the President of the Sanitary 
Commission for Bengal, dated 5 March 1864, 
in Parliamentary Papers (OH of C ) 1866, vol. 40 
(Paper 68), p. 2. 

Minute on the Sanitary Condition of Calcutta. 
etc., op. cit, p. 3. 

Administration Report of Calcutta Municipality 
for 1868, p. 33: Appendix 8, p. 1. 


Letter from C, Fabre Tonnerre, Health Officer of 
Calcutta, to Stuart Hogg, Chairman of the 
J, P.s for the Town of Calcutta, dated 22 
February 1869, in Administration .Report of 
Calcutta Municipality for 1868, Appendix 8, pi. 
F. W. Simms, Report on the Establishment of 
Water-works to Supply the City of Calcutta, 
p. 35, Report of Committee on Drainage of 
Calcutta, pp 26-28, Appendix 1, pp, xiv-xvi. 
Report of Committee on Drainage of Calcutta, 
pp. 26-28, 


F. W. Simma, Report on the Establishment of 
Water-works to supply the City of Calcutta, 
p. 35. 


Fourth Half-yearly Report of the Commissioners 
for the Improvement of Calcutta for 7850. p. 4. 


Raport of Committee or Drainage of Calcutta, 
Appendix | p. iin 

Bengal Administration Report, 1863-64, p. 87. 
Bengal Administration Report, 1865-68, p. 178. 


See below, p. 13. 
See below, p. 13. 
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Letter from Cecil Beadon to John Lawrence, 
dated 3 June 1884. John Lawrence Collection 
(MSS. Eur. F. 90/48A). 

Ibid. 

tbid 

Acts XII of 1852, XIV of 1856 and VI of 1863 
invested the Municipal Commissioners with broad 
powers reference to the inspection of markets, 
shops and slaughter-houses and the punishment 
of “offenders”. 

Letter from Beadon to Lawrence, dated 22 June 
1864. John Lawrence Collection (MSS Eur 
F 90/48A). 

Letter from Beadon to Lawrence, dated 3 June 
1864. John Lawrence Collection (MSS. Eur. 
F, 90/48A). 

lbid 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 


A. L. Clay, History and Statistics of Dacca 
Division, p. 80. 


ibid , pp. 80-82. 

Som Prakas, 22 August 1864, 
Som Prakas, 8 August 1864. 
Sambad Prabhakar, 18 July 1865. 


Bengal Administration Report, 1871-72, p. 190 ; 
Bengal Administration Report, 1872-73, p. 29. » 


R. C. Sterndale, Municipal Work In Indla, 
pp. 7-8. 


Ibid., p. 8. 


Report on Police of Town of Calcutta and its 
Suburbs for 1868, p. 13; Report on Police of 
Calcutta etc. for 1867, p. 13. 


Report on Police of Town of Calcutta etc. for 
1863-64, p. 6. A large portion of the Force was 
“always fluctuating’. In 1863-64, for example, 
there were 886 changes out of 1,400 appoint- 
ments’’. /b/d. Also, Report on Police of Town 
of Calcutta etc. for 1867, p. 16. 


Report on Police of the Lower Provinces of 
Bengal Presidency for 1868, vol. 1, p. 4. 


Report on Police of Town of Calcutta and its 
Suburbs for 1867, p. 161; Report on Police of 
the Lower Provinces of Bengal Presidency for 
7868, vol. 1, p. 4. 
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Report on Police of the Lower Provinces of 
Bengal Presidency for 1868, vol. 1, p. 4. 


Report on state of Police in Town of Calcutta for 
1860-61, p. 7. 


Ibid. 


The proportion of European to “Native” Commi- 
ssioners was four to three both in 1849 and 1850 
Third Half Yearly Report of Commissioners for 
improvement of Town of Calcutta for 1849, p. 5; 
Fourth Hait Yearly Report etc. for 1868, p. 4. 


Ibid. 


Krishna Das Pal and Abdul Latif Khan served on 
the Special Committee for the reduction of 
Establishment and General Expenditure, Hira Lal 
Seal acted as a Trustee of the Fund for the 
gradual liquidation of the Municipal Loan. 
Administration Report of Calcutta for 1868, 
pp. 1-2. 


ibid., p. 1. 


For example, Yatindra Mohan Thakur, Honorary 
Secretary, and later, President of the Association, 
Rama Nath Thakur, President of the Association. 


H 


This was particularly true In pre-industrial urban 
societies such as Dacca where mixed committees 
were set up to look after matters like conser- 
vancy and water supply. Bengal Administration 
Report 1871-72, p. 183; Sambad Purna Chan- 
drodaya, 17 and 18 Aprii 1865. 


Administration Report of Calcutta Municipafity 
for 1871, p. 1. 


Ibid., p. 28. 


The Baidyas seem to have taken little interest 
In municipal activities in Calcutta, perhaps 
because relatively speaking they constituted a 
small proportion of the owners of immovable 
property in Calcutta who were the persons most 
interested in controlling the municipal bodies 
and committees. 

Hira Lal Seal and Yatindra Mohan Thekur, for 
example, owned large markets in Calcutta. 
Administration Report of Calcutta Municipality 
for 1866, p.8; Bengal Municipalities Report, 
1873-74, Appendix I, p. 2. ` 
Administration Report of Municipality of Suburbs 
of Calcutta, 1872-73, pp. 41-42. 
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Ibid., pp 44, 49. 


The Municipality had 16 Europeans and 26 
Indians in 1872-73. /b/d., Appendix A, p. 60. 


Calculated from Administration Report of Muni- 
cipality of Suburbs of Calcutta, 1872-73, Appen- 
dix A, p. 60. 

Ibid, 

lbid. p. 17. 

Ibid., p. 58. 


At this time, the various municipalities in Bengal 
existed under Act XXVI of 1850 which created 
Municipalities, Act XX of 1856 which created 
Chowkidarl Unions, Bengal Act Ill of 1864 
which created Municipalities and Bengal Act 
VI of 1868 which created Townships. See 
Appendix |, 


Bengal Municipalities Report 1873-74, State- 
ments I, Il, IH, IV. See Chart below & Appendix. 


See chart below, 
See chart below. 


In 1869, for example, the total strength of the 
of the Municipal Police Force stood at 6,789 of 
which only five per cent were officers, Aeport 
on Police of Lower Provinces of the Bengal 
Presidency for 1869, p. 19. 


In 1861-62, for example, the Executive Police 
Force of Calcutta and the Surburbs consisted of 
1 Commissioner, 1 Deputy Commissioner, 7 
Superintendents of Divisions, 52 European. Ins. 
pectors, 45 European Serjeants and Constables, 
166 Native Officers, 2,715 Native Constables, 
6 Mounted Police and 116 Manjees, Dandies 
and Peons of the River Police. Report on State 
of the Police of Town of Calcutta for 1861-62, 
p.8. Also see chart below. 


In 1868, for example, about elghty-nine per cent 

of the Municipal Police as enrolled under Act 

V of 1861 consisted of Native Constables. 

Report on the Police of the Lower Provinces of 

Bengal Presidency for 1868, vol. 1, p. 3. 

This Is evident from a study of the languages in 

which the manual for the constables was trans- 
lated. Report on Police of Town of Calcutta 

and its Suburbs for 1868, p. 13. 

See above, p. 19. 
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Memorandum from Dr. Pearson, enclosed In letter 
from Under Secretary to Government of Bengal 
to Under Secretary to Government of India, 
Home Department, dated 14 January 1861. India 
Legislative Consultations, 6 February 1862. 


Report on meeting of inhabitants of Town of 
Calcutta. India Legislative Consultations, 6 
February 1852. 


He wanted that Calcutta should be divided into 
three Divistons namely, Native (North), Trade 
(Central) and European (South), instead of two, 
namely, North and South. Note by H.E. Watts, 
India Legislative Consultations, 6 February 1852. 


Note by H E Watts, Commissioner of Fourth 
Division of Calcutta. India Legislative Consulta- 
tlons, 6 February 1852. 


Ibid. 


Minute by the Honble. C. R M. Jackson. India 
Legislative Consultations, 6 February 1852. 


Letter fram Beadon to Lawrence, 22 June 1864. 
John Lawrence Collection (MSS. Eur. F. 90/ 
48A). 


R.C. Sterndale, Municipal Work in India, pp. 6-7. 


Letter from C. Fabre Tonnerre, the Health Officer 
of Calcutta, to S. S. Hogg, Chairman of the Jus- 
tices of the Peace for Calcutta, dated 10 March 
1870, in Administration Report of Calcutta 
Municipality for 1869, Appendix E, p 1. 


Report on Police of Lower Provinces of Bengal 
for 1874, p. 5. 


Ibid. 


Report on Police of Town of Calcutta and its 
Surburbs for 1863-64, p. 6 ; Report on Police of 
Town of Calcutta and Its Suburbs for 1864-66, 
p. 8; Report on Police of Town of Calcutta and 
its Suburbs for 1867, pp. 5-6. 


Minute by the Lt. Governor of Bengal, dated 30 
Apri! 1856, in Papers relating to the System of 
Police in the Bengal Presidency, pp. 49, 61: 
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DARPANARAIN TAGORE : A SHORT NOTE 


Somendra Chandra Nandy 


The occasion for this note is the fine 
biography of Prmce Dwarkanath Tagore 
by Blair B. Kling. Darpanarain was the 
elder brother of Neelmunny, the grand- 
father of Dwarkanath. The family came 
into riches during the time of the two 
brothers. Unfortunately very little is known 
about the way they made their fortune 
giving rise to a host of’silly stories. Kling 
has unearthed very creditably that Neel- 
munny was one of the first group of 
revenue farmers, who came into existence 
in 1766". In fact the other Tagore in this 
list, Ramneedy, could be a relation also. 
The suspicion becomes very strong when 
it is found that the three sons of Neelmunny 
were called Ramiochan, Rammoni and 
Ramballav. One feels the urge to say 
that this could be the name of an earlier 
son who died young. 

To become a revenue farmer in 1768 a 
lot of money was required. Kling has 
commented that as Neelmunny did not 
have the money, it was provided by his 
elder, Darpanarain. This brings up the 
question of how Darpanarain initially made 
money ? Kling has diligently gone through 
all the known histories of the family". He 
has then repeated the oft-quoted story of 
the fever-haunted villagesi n the swamp 
and the fishermen who helped Darpanarain 
to become rich, These romances are 
material for fairy tales but fortunes are 
made on solid grounds. Darpanarain was 
also one of the Permanent Settlement 


zemindars, which means that he was 
already closely associated with land settle- 
ment and revenue farming. Only those, 
who were already experienced in revenue 
and settlement affairs, became zemindars 
under the Permanent Settlement. Kling 
does not tell us how Darpanarain made 
his fortue. 

Darpanarain was fully immersed, and 
made his fortune, in commerce as it was 
then understood and it will be the endeav- 
our of this discourse to show that he was 
reasonably successful in his ventures. He 
followed the same pattern as did almost 
every other industrious person who 
became rich between 1766 and 1776. He 
traded in salt and silk. This will no doubt 
bring the record uptodate and conjoin 
his career from 1776 to the Permanent 
Settlement, but ıt will stul leave the reader 
in the dark regarding his activities prior 
to 17€6. 

Darpanarain, who may have been for 
some time the Naib of the Maharaja of 
Nadia, emerges in the salt accounts as 
early as April 17723. Lushington, the salt 
agent, was complaining to Samuel Middle- 
ton, President of the Council of Revenue, 
on 29 March 1772, about the salt balances 
due from a number of contractors. This 
is like making an entrance on the stage 
with face turned backwards. The balances 
prove that Darpanarain was trading in 
salt from before 1772; that is why the 
balances became due from him. 
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The Hijli accounts of 1770-71 show that 
the balance due from him amounted to 
only Mds. 5082-30-04, but in 1773-74 Darpa- 
narain received the permit for supplying 
Mds. 9376-36-0 of salt and up to November 
1773 supplied only Mds. 2780-30, leaving 
a balance of Mds. 6596-6-05. 

Before examining the salt accouts fur- 
ther, it is necessary to explain why 
suddenly every Indian of worth jumped 
into the salt trade. Lord Clive set up the 
Society of Trade in 1765 which was effec- 
tive till 1768. The members of the Society 
were comparatively senior Company ser- 
vants. Virtually all the Society's dealings 
were in salt which they were to obtain by 
contract from Company servants in districts 
where the salt pans were situated, near 
Company’s factories as in Dacca or Midna- 
pore, from the Europeans in and around 
Calcutta and from the foujdar of Hooghly 
who practically controlled Hijh, Tamlook, 
Mahisadal, Sujamootha and other districts. 
The Company's servants did not trade in 
the foujdar's districts leaving them to 
sundry Indian merchants. This brought 
the Indians to the foujdar’s district, who 
had now the opportunity of trading in salt. 
The privilege was however shortlived. 
The monopolies were introduced in 1772. 
All salt pans from October 1772 were 
taken over by the Company, who would 
sell the right to make salt for five years to 
the highest bidder. There were the 
Colabakey salt contractors and the Per- 
gunnah salt contractors. The farmer of 
the salt pans called Kha/laries would deliver 
the salt to the Company, who would then 
auction it to the salt dealers. As both 
demand and supply were abundant, a 
resourceful man could make a fortune by 
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becoming a salt trader. Many did. Most 
of the houses built in Calcutta in the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
with grand facades and Doric, Ionian or 
Corinthian pillars, were built by persons 
most of whom made their fortune by trad- 
ing in salt. Darpanarain was no exception 
either, though as a salt trader he was not 
a very important one. 

His involvement in Hijli in 1178 B.S. was 
only Mds. 539-37-8, soaring up to Mds. 
21,000 in 1179. His ultimate deficiency 
was fixed at Mds. 12,570 30-0. Added to 
a fresh contract of Mds, 16,499-22-8, his 
total contract, at the end of 1179 B.S. 
became Mds. 29070-12-8. Darpanarain 
did not contract for any further amount 
but spent the whole of 1180 in completing 
the deficient contract’. - 

From 1179 B.S. (1772-73) Darpanarain’s 
name is found in the Mahisadal salt acc- 
ounts also. In spite of the different ways in 
which his name has been written, it is not 
difficult to find the energetic trader who has 
extended his field of activity to 'Mysadol’. 

.The first account shows him as having 
a contract for Mds. 11,100-0-0, which in 
the account particulars of the following 
year shows a balance of Mds. 4995-0-0. 
Presumably he did not get any further 
contract in 1180 B.S. but supplied the con- 
tracted amount of the year before’. By 
1183 B.S. (1776-77) Darpanarain’s involve- 
ment here had gone down to the minimum. 
Though he was now termed as ‘Durp 
Narain Baboo’, his salt contract was only 
for Mds. 19715. 

His salt contract of Hijli was better. In 
the ‘Accout of distribution’ of the just 
proportion each merchant is entitled to, of 
the 1,00,000 Mds. of salt ordered to be 
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delivered from the Chaklah of Hidglee, 
the share. of Darpanarain came to Mds. 
4464-0-0 which is an indication of the fact 
that about 4% ofthe contracts were deli- 
vered by him®. Afer this his involvement 
in Hijli also decreased and by 1183 B.S. 
(1776-77) he had only about a thousand 
tons to supply. 

It is posslble that like many others he 
left the salt trading for a more lucrative 
business in 1776-77. From a stray glance 
at the records it is easy to conclude that 
he had been a trader in salt from 1770 
onwards for about six years. A deeper 
probe into the salt records may bring out 
further information about Darpanarain's 
salt trade. 

Looking into the silk accounts of the 
Board of Trade it is not difficult to realise 
why Darpanarain retired from the salt 
trade, which was considered to be more 
paying than silk, where he is next found. 
He is termed as ‘Duffmarain Tagore, 
Calcutta Contractor’ from May 1774 to 
February 1775, in the account of advances 
for the provision of investment. Here 
also his trading advances were medium in 
nature when compared with those of 
others. In May he received Rs. 17,400-0-0, 
in August Rs. 17,922-0-0 and in February 
(1775) only Rs. 11,774-0-0, totalling to 
Rs, 47,096 only, Compare this to the amount 
received by Radhakissen Singh (Rs. 41,760- 
0-0) or Lokenath 'Nundee (Rs. 87,000-0-C) 
or Prankissen Singh (Rs, 95,120-0-0) in one 
instalment in the month of October 1774, 
and the picture will be complete. Darpa- 
narain, however, never gave up but quoted 
for supplying 100 maunds of 3 lettered 
(ply) silk at the rate of Rs. 10/8 per seer 
in 1775. The value of the proposal was 
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Rs. 42,000%. This was only part of the 
various proposals made by him, as it is 
found that in the accounts, a sum of 
Rs. 82,052-10-0 has been shown against 
his name as advance to be made in May". 

In the list of investment for the year 
1775-76 Aldersey, the Chief of Cossimbazar 
made a detailed report about the goods 
and the contractors, whose quotations have 
been accepted by him. Of Darpanarain 
he wrote, 'With Dur(p)narain Tagore for 
one year to the end of February 1776, for 
700 maunds of 5 lettered raw silk and 75 
maunds of three lettered tannah'’*, Unfor- 
tunately for Darpanarain he was not doing 
very well in his silk business either. He 
was losing business to Lokenath Nandy, 
James Irwin, J, Rider and others as will be 
evident from the statement of the quantity 
of piece goods and raw silk orders of 12 
July 1776. He failed to qualify for getting 
any of the orders*™, In th list of contractors 
of 1727-78 there is no sign of Darpanarain™. 

This note however does not help to 
solve the problem raised at the beginning, 
which is, how Darpanarain made money 
initially, so that he could put his brother 
into revenue farming and himself indulge 
in salt and silk business. There is only 
one significant reference to him as the 
Naib of the Maharaja of Nadia. If this be 
true and if it can be proved that he held 
this position for some time then of course 
the problem is somewhat resolved. The 
post was extremely lucrative as the lands 
owned by the Maharaja went right up to 
the Sundarbans and the sea. Properties 
around Calcutta largely belonged to him. 
Maharaja Nabakrishna later cut out a large 
share of the Maharaja of Nadia’s proper- 
ties. It will be interesting to know what 
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Part Darpanarain played in it. That he 
fully engaged himself in revenue farming 
from 1766 to the Permanent Settlement is 
well known. Similarly his career as a 
zemindar under the Permanent Settlement 
will prove to have created the outstanding 


1 Proceedings of Bengal Secret and Military Consit. 
of 4 November 1766. 
Kling, Partner in Empler (1976), p. 10. 
Proceedings of 
Revenue at Murshidabad of 2 April 
pp. 150-162. 
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the whole Council of 1 June 1773, pp 30-32. 

& Bengal Revenue Consit. of 12 November 1773, 
Range 49, Vol 44, pp. 570-572, 

6 Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Reve- 
nue of 29 April 1774, pp. 428-432. 

7 Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Reve- 


nue of 29 April 1774, p.436 and Appendix for 
March 1774, p. 143. 


the. Comptrolling Council of 
1772, 
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prosperity on which the family based their 
fortunes, It remains now to study the 
Revenue Proceedings between 1758 and 
1766, to know how much money he made 
during this time so as to take up the salt 
and silk business under the Company. 


8 Ibid Statement No 3, read with Consultation of 
22 May 1775, p. 812. 


9 /bid Appendix for March 1774 read with Con- 
sultation of 2 March 1774, pp 148-149 and 
Statement No. 5 read with Consultation of 22 May 
1775, p. 814. 


10 Appendices to the Proceedings of the Board of 
Trade of 18 Appr! 1775, pp 83-84. 


11 Ibid, of 10 March 1775, pp. 6-9. 
12 Ibid of 18 April 1775, p 80. 


13 Proceedings of the Board of Trade (Commercial) 
of 25 July 1775, pp 1208-1215 


14. {bid of 12 July 1776, p 3341. 
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DAMODAR DHARMANAND KOSAMBI : 


A MARXIST HISTORIAN OF INDIA 


Subodh Kumar Mukhopadhyay 
Hooghly College, West Bengal 


Damodar Dharmanand Kosambi is not an 
historian in the conventional sense of the 
term. For him, as for many of his co- 
thinkers, “history is the presentation in 
chronological order of successive changes 
in the means and relations of production’’?. 
Every serious history, he tells us, must 
clearly reveal the course of social develop- 
ment, the inner causes which ultimately 
manifest themselves in the striking events 
and the driving forces which underhe 
great movements*?. All other histories 
Kosambi calls ‘formal history’*, a means of 
escape, a romantic pastime, not a scienti- 
fic pursuit, Culture he defines ‘as the 
essential ways of life of the whole people”, 
not a matter of intellectual and spiritual 
values. Personally the historian is "a 
unique example of combination of science, 
classical learning and scholarship. In his 
approach and outlook he represented a 
synthesis of the spirit of science and 
humanism’’’, Possessed of a rare renais- 


-sance versatility, Kosambi had an encyclo- 


paedic mind with a flair for original 
research. He was more than adequately 
equipped for the study of history. Apart 
from his mother tongue and English, he 
knew French, Greek, Latin, Sanskrit, Pali 
and Arabic*®, Besides his formal academic 
training in history, he had deep and abiding 
interest in allied disciplines like numis- 
matics, ethnology, archaeology, philology 
and pre-history. Though mathematics was 


his first love, Kosambi was always after 
new and interesting fields of study. He 
focussed his searching light on such widely 
diverse fields as Biology and Sanskrit 
poetical works. He had a literary bent 
of mind and was a great lover of literature 
in all languages. 

Born at Kosben in Goa in 1907, Kosambi 
was brought up in a family known for its 
learning and culture. His father Dharma- 
nand Kosambi was a renowned scholar of 
Buddhist studies. Damodar inherited from 
his father a spirit of enquiry, deep love 
for his country and the people and a sharp 
intellect. From his father he also got his 
first lessons in the study of Indian history’. 
His father’s teaching assignment at Har- 
vard (U.S.A.) took him there and he 
graduated with distinction from this Uni- 
versity with mathematics, history and 
languages. He served both Benares and 
Aligarh as teacher of mathematics for very 
short terms before settling down at Fer- 
gusson College, Poona, (1929-1946)§, From 
1947 to 1962 he was with the Tata Institute 
of Fundamental Research as Professor of 
Mathematics. In 1965 he was made the 
Scientist Emeritus by the Coucil of Scienti- 
fic and Industrial Research®, A talented 
career full of promise came to an abrupt 
end in 1966. 

Kosambi has to his credit four historical 
works and nearly sixty stray articles on 
history and allied disciplines contributed 
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to renowned journals at home and abroad”. 
All these have produced a deep impact 
on the study of Indian history. Two major 
works are An /ntroduction to the Study of 
Indian History (1956) and Culture and Civi- 
lisation in Ancient India in Historical Out- 
line (1965) and two minor studies being 
Exasperating Essays : Exercises in the Dialecti- 
cal Method (1957) and Myth and Reality ` 
Studies in the Formation of Indian Culture 
(1962). An Introduction to the Study of Indian 
Histroy is not a connected and comprehen- 
sive historical account of India in the 
conventional sense of the term. The 
author has traversed within the broad 
historical framework, the vast sweep of 
Indian history tracing only ‘the dominant 
trends and important landmarks in the 
tools of production and productive rela- 
tions, socio-economic development and 
cultural life of the people from pre-historic 
ttmes to the British conquest of India. The 
approach called by the author as modern® 
is no doubt new and unconventional in 
Indian histonography. With only ten 
chapters (Scope and Methods ; the Herit- 
age of Pre-class Society ; Civilisation and 
Barbarism in the Indus Valley ; the Aryans 
in the Land of the Seven Rivers; the Aryan 
Expansion; the Rise of Magadha; the 
Formation of Village Economy ; Interlude 
of Trade and Invasions ; Feudalism from 
above ; and Feudalism from below) he has 
delineated a wide framework the details 
of which are yet to be collected according 
to the author's own methodology. The 
Culture and Civilisation of Ancient India in 
Historical Outline is a very brief outline of 
ancient Indian history’ and culture from 
pre-historic times to the advent of the 
Muhammedans about 1200 A.D. The aim 
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of the author has been not so much to 
provide formal historical information as to 
analyse the modes of production, produc- 
tive relations and the resultant social, 
religious and political institutions of ancient 
India. In the historical perspective he 
deals with primitive life and pre-history, 
the first cities (Indus Culture), the Aryans, 
transition from tribe to society, State and 
religion in Greater Magadha preparing 
the way towards feudalism. His ideas and 
theories as outlined in the book are 
certainly novel and thought-provoking. 

Exasperating Essays ; Exercises in the 
Dialectical Method is a collection of ten 
essays of which only three are strictly 
historical! and related to Indian history. 
The rest are on such diverse topics as the 
function of leadership in amass movement, 
Science and freedom, the Kanpur Road, 
Imperialism and peace etc. Myth and 
Reality : Studies in the Formation of Indian 
Culture contains five articles on some 
surviving Indian myths. His aim has been 
mainly to trace the primitive roots of some 
Indian myths and ritual that survived the 
begining of civilisation and indeed survive 
to this day. These are, according to 
Kosambi, the essential part of Indian 
culture“, Of his nearly sixty articles eight 
are devoted to numismatic studies, ten to 
pre-history, eight to approach and metho- 
dology, and the rest to different aspects 
of ancient Indian history and culture. 

For the ancient history of India, Kosambi 
postulates, there is no historical record 
worth the name. There is only vague 
popular tradition, ‘with very little docu- 
mentation above the level of myth and 
legend’. Sources are extremely meagre 
and their interpretation is even more 
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puzzling’®. It is not possible even to cons- 
truct anything like a complete hist of kings. 
This he attributes to ‘Brahmin indifference 
. to past and present reality’. So Kosambi 
belives that direct procedure would be 
futile so far as the ancient history of India 
is concerned. Archaeological and literary 
sources help to build up ancient history 
of a country. But Indian archaeology 1s 
not advanced enough to solve the really 
important questions, nor even to ask some 
of them. He is also doubtful about the 
usefulness of philology as an alternative 
source of history for the undocumented 
period. The results of anthropometrical 
research do not appear very convinciug 
tomm. What appears most objectionable 
in their procedure is that it takes no notice 
of ‘changed physical measurements due to 
superior methods of food production’, 
Lack of conventional sources of infor- 
mation renders, according to Kosambi, the 
histornian’s task difficult but not hopeless. 
Materialistic in approach and thinking, 
he considers the plough and agricultural 
tools of a people more important than the 
name of their king. Kasambi tackles prob- 
lems of chronology ina remarkable way. 
He demarcates historical periods accord- 
ing to the means and relations of produc- 
tion not by chages of dynasty or battles. 
He postulates that great wars, changes in 
dynastic rule, significant religious up- 
heavals signalise fundamental changes in 
the productive relations of the people. In 
undeveloped society true social guiding 
or forcing historical development manifest 
themselves through wars or reformation 
in religion”. Only the successive develop- 
ments, in chronological order, in the means 
and relations of production constitute the 
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history of a people. Thuis history, Kosambi 
observes, can be written with the help of 
tribal remnants, written records, archaeo- 
logy, inscriptions, coins, epigraphs and 
ethnographic data?®, 

In Kosambi's opinion the hterary sources 
of ancient India do not yield much histori- 
cal information The Vedas, the two 
epics Mahabharata and Ramayana, and the 
Purans contain mostly legends, myths, 
fables or sermons and rituals. If critically 
edited and carefully handled they may 
yield 'minute historical grains from a vast 
amount of mythical chaff'!, The Buddhist 
canonical literature in Pah, Kosambi thinks, 
gives ‘verifiable history’, for archaeology 
supports the record The Jain Sutras in 
their present form are later and less 
important. Kosambi takes special care in 
the interpretation of sources. Apart from 
critical treatment of documents and literary 
sources he collates written records with 
archaeology. He alsointerprets each of 
‘these in conjunction with ethnographic 
data™, 

“No attempt at history", Kosambi sug- 
gests, "can be regarded as mature which 
does not, within the frame work of the 
author's ideology, make some attempt at 
analysis’’.#4 Kosambi's analysis of ancient 
Indian history and culture, though bold 
and exciting, may not be acceptable to 
all. He holds the view that the importance 
of chattel slavery in the relations of pro- 
duction and as a supply of labour for 
production was negligible.™ It may be 
true of the early Vedic period, but for the 
entire period of Indian history it appears 
to be a sweeping generalisation. Next, 
he has summarily rejected the golden age 
idea of ancient Indian history proudly 
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projected by the nineteenth century 
scholars. ‘There was no original golden 
age of mankind,” writes Kosambi, ‘‘outside 
the imagination of later poets and priests. 
The golden age, if any, lies in the future, 
not in the past"? The central fact of 
ancient Indian history, according to him, is 
the continuous process of assimilation of 
tribal elements into general society.4 The 
process of acculturation in India was 
mutual. Not only the immigrants in- 
fluenced. the aboriginals, they also took 
over some indigenous and even aboriginal 
beliefs and customs.* Again, historical 
development in all parts of India is not 
similar and even. ‘Infact, the Punjab had 
gone through a cycle of urban civilization 
and decay, the Gangetic basin saw theo- 
logical controversies and the rise of great 
empires, when the most primitive societies 
were the rule in the Indian peninsula.’’™ 
He saw the doctrine of bhakti which is the 
essence ‘of the Gita as the ideological 


basis of feudalism which rests on a chain’ 


of personal loyalty.” At the background 
of the growth of feudalhsm and the 
break-up of the all-India empire, Kosambi 
explains, lay the fact that the growth of 
the virtually self-contained village at the 
end of the Gupta period meant consider- 
able decrease of commodity production. 
A great empire and a standing army could 
be maintained only if there were great 
commodity production with extensive 
trade and sufficient cash taxes.” 

With very good-command over the 
language and idioms Kosambi writes in an 
elegant, effective style. His sentences are 
well-knit and simple. With well-chosen 
words he conveys his ideas in a lucid 
manner, free from ambiguity and con- 
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fusion. His power of exposition will 
impress his reader even if he does not 
agree with his views, The following is 
an example of Kosambi’s smooth- but 
vigorous language: ‘'When the Buddha 


passed away by an obscure village, atten- ` 


ded only by one disciple, his own Sakyan 
tribe had been massacred, both his great 
royal patrons dead in miserable circums- 
tances ` his brilhant pupils Sariputta and 
Moggallana had already attained Nirvana. 
The doctrine continued to grow never- 
theless because ıt was eminently fitted to 
the needs of a rapidly evolving society.” 
The next sentence will illustrate his power 
of exposition: "Buddhism had never 
become a state religion in the sense of 
Islam or Christianity, nor did it use the 
state machinery for the suppression of any 
rival doctrine.” Kosambi is at the same 
time a consummate narrative artist: “At 
its best, Sanskrit literature is exquisite, 
with an intricate pattern of beauty. Even 
at its best, it does not give the depth, 
simplicity of expression, the grandeur of 
spirit, the real greatness of humanity that 
one finds in Pali Dhammapada, the Divina 
commedia, or Pilgrim's Progress. It is 
the literature of and for a class, not a 
people,’ 

A Marxist historian of the unorthodox 
type, Kosambi thinks that Indian, history 
does not fit precisely into a rigid frame- 
work or the Marxist model of primitive 
communism, (the patriarchal mode or the 
Asiatic mode), the slave society of classical 
Greece or Rome, feudalism, the bourgeois 
mode and socialism. The adoption of 
Marx's thesis, he asserts, does not mean 
blind repetition of all his conclusions at all 


times.” Kosambi does not seem to accept ` 
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some of Marx's observations about India 
and Indian history. These are the concept 
of Asiatic mode of production,® the 
unchangeableness of Asiatic societies, and 
„the statement ‘Indian society has no 
history at all, at least no known history.’ 
While accepting Marx's basic postulates 
he improves upon them in his own way. 
In Indian villages, according to Kosambi, 
because of lack of metals and salt, there 
was some commodity production to be 
exchanged with these essential commodi- 
ties. As regards unchangeableness of 
Asiatic societies, he is of the view that 
mere use of plough in the agrarian village 
economy is itself a great change in the 
means of production. Moreover. change 
in the number of village units meant 
change of quality. Lastly, the greatest 
periods of Indian history (the Maurya, 
Satavahana and Gupta) owed nothing to 
intruders. They mark precisely the 
formation and the spread of the basic 
vilage society, or the development of 
new trade centres,* For all that Kosambi, 
however, remains a Marxist. To him it is 
the correct method of arriving at historical 
truth. All other methods, according to 
him, are not scientific and hence worth 
pursuing.” . 

Kosambi's methodology has been 
suitably defined by the author himself. 
It is called ‘Combined Methods in Indo- 
logy’. As the name indicates it is 
definitely interdisciplinary in approach 
and multi-dimensional in practice. Though 
he belives in the Marxist method of 
interpreting and changing history, he is 
above all an original thinker with passio- 
nate devotion to scientific research. For 
ancient Indian history and culture he 
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advocates combined operations of allied 
disciplines hke philology, archaeology. 
anthropology, sociology and history. None 
of the various techniques mentioned can by 
itself lead to any valid conclusions about 
ancient India. Only their jomt operations 
can produce the desired results. Another 
aspect of his methodology is that Kosambi 
attaches much importance to a great deal 
of honest and competent field work. 
Documentary, numismatic, epigraphic and 
other kinds of sources are to be aug- 
mented and strengthened by field work. 
This is specially necessay because 
‘contemporary Indian society is composed 
of elements that preserve the indehble 
marks of almost every historical stage.’ 
This will clear up many controversial 
points and explain the origins of Indian 
myths and legends.® 

Kosambi's philosophy of history is 
beyond doubt dialectical materialism or 
scientific socialism of Marx and Engels. 
Obviously his idea of progress is clearly 
different from that held by his contempo- 
rary Indian historians. To them progress 
was primarily that of ideas, of institutions- 
political, religious, social and economic. 
To Kosambi it ıs a progress in the means 
and relations of production, and all other 
progress derives from it. As he puts 
it, “Man did not progress uniformly or 
steadily ` but he did progress on the 
whole, from a fairly inefficient animal to a 
tool-making and tool-using creature who 
dominated the whole planet by the varied 
forms of his activity,’"° But as no mate- 
rialist can afford to neglect the effect of 
ideas upon social development, he did not 
minimise its importance. Secondly, like 
many of his contemporaries Kosambi holds 
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the view that the study of the past can 
provide a correct thinking towards a solu- 
tion of the present problems and act as a 
guide to future action ^ But evidently he 
derives his idea of the past from the 
Marxist theory of dialectical materialism. 
Thirdly, Kosambi takes it for granted that 
every historian has some theory, tacit or 
explicit, upon which his work ıs based "3 
Frankly he has no patience with conven- 
tional history which merely presents great 
events in a chronological sequence. This 
type of history is clearly insufficient be- 
cause "the relative importance of events 
rarely appears the same to the people 
of another time, place, civilization, class 
bias...’ Lastly, history to him is not a 
means of escape, a romantic pastime, a 
profession, it ıs a scientific purswt with 
a definite purpose. The implication of his 
critical approach to history is that since all 
events of the past can be critically ana- 
lysed, the current evenis too, and men can 
make their own history consciously.“ They 
need not suffer it to be made for them by 
others, or merely study it after the event. 
The late forties and early fifties of this 
century witnessed the triumph of Commu- 
nism in several countries of the world. A 
Communist regime came to be estabished 
in neighbouring China. The Indian 
intellectuals professing faith:in Commu- 
nism felt encouraged and saw socialism 
as the only solution to India’s manifold 
problems. The new-born Indian Repullic 
was then grappling with the gigantic pro- 
blems created in the wake of the partition 
of the sub-continent. Kosambi saw 
unprecedented human suffering. The 
prevailing condition of the society is 
truly reflected in his writing : ‘‘the 
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famished apathy of the villager, senseless 
opportunism and termite greed of the 
‘Cultured’ strata, sullen yn-coordinated 
discontent among the workers, the 
general demoralisation, misery, squalor, 
and degrading superstition." Against 
this historical background Kosambi took 
to the study of ancient Indian history and 
culture and it is but natural that the 
prevailing mood of depression and 
despondency cast its shadow on his 
historical research. As his philosophy 
of history provides not only for the 
critical analysis of past events but also 
for conscious making of present history 
he wanted the Indian people to make 
their own history in the light of the past.‘ 

Kosambi's historical writings, though 
bold and original, are not free from 
certain shortcomings. His emphasis on 
totemic, origins of names and gotras 
has been criticised.“ His guesses and 
generalisations constitute an element of 
weakness rather than strength in his 
works. His assertion that the Great Bath 
at Mohenjodaro was a prototype of the 
later sacred pond (Puskara) or his conten- 
tion that, internal economic distribution 
was administered by the Great Temple 
(the Indian counterpart of the Mesopota- 
mian Ziggurat) and its priesthood cannot 
be taken for granted in the absence of 
positive evidence. Many may not accept 
his statement that "a language cannot 
impose itself upon a large number of 
people who had a different speech, unless 
accompained by a superior form of 
production",® or “social organisation’ 
cannot be more advanced than the 
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these stem from his fundamental approach 
to historical studies. As a Marxist he 
makes positive, categorical statement 
which sometimes seems to be far-fetched 
in view of the inadequate or incomplete 
nature of source materials. Many of his 
hypotheses would remain unacceptable 
unless and until these are corroborated 
by new archaeological finds and new 
documentary evidence. His hypothesis 
that Buddhism declined because with its 
vast unproductive monastic system it had 
become ‘a drain upon the economy 
instead of a stimulus” does not appear to 
be plausible. The rich South Indian 
temples disprove Kosambi's hypothesis. 
Again, his hypothesis that the ruin of the 
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Indus cities could have been due to the 
wiping out of their system of agriculture 
also remains to be proved by further 
archaeological excavations.®! 

Despite all these limitations Kosambi 
remains a daring trend-setter in Indian 
historiography. His penetrating analysis 
and exciting hypotheses, bold interpreta- 
tion and rational approach mspired a 
whole generation of Marxist scholars.® 
His use of dialectical materiahsm as a tool 
of historical analysis opened up a new 
vista with immense possibilities. Imbued 
with his ideas a new band of scholars is 
now carrying forward the torch ht up by 
the master, adding a new dimension to 
Indian historical scholarship 


Calcutta, 1973, p. 121) and R S. Sharma has 
given the exact figure of sixty (/ndian Society etc. 
Preface). Both seem to be incorrect. However, 
Sharma is nearer the truth. Some of Kosambi’s 
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the number of Kosambi’s historical articles 
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INDIAN MONEY-LENDERS : THE SARRAFS* IN BENGAL 
IN THE SECOND HALF OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Ranajit Sen 
Rabindra Bharati University 


The serrafs were money-changers and 
money-lenders. In a multiple-currency 
system which existed ın Bengal in the 
eighteenth century’ they derived profit 
from the value-differentials of coins be- 
cause they were the recognised money- 
changers who charged batta or discount 
on degraded coins at the time of their 
conversion mto current one which had 
full value. This was the major function of 
the sarrafs inthe economy of Bengal during 
about hundred years preceding the grant 
of diwant®, Some leading sarrafs, Sukhanand 
Shah and Chaturmal Shah of Qasimbazar 
in the seventeenth century? and the Jagat 
Seths of the eighteenth century* controlled 
the bullion market. The Seths also estab- 
lished their sway over the mint. Thus they 
controlled the source of currency as well 
as its circulation. This was one reason 
why the Jagat Seths could establish them- 
selves as the bankers of the state during 
the first half of the eighteenth century. 
Under the Mughals, merchants derived 
credit from sarrafs, The kuthi of a sarraf 
was a potential banking house. Till the 
grant of diwani even foreign merchants 
waited upon sarrafs for money to finance 
their investment. Because of the business 
of the sarrafs. there was, so to Say; a Very 
organized credit system in the none- 
agrarian sector of the economy. For a 


long time the role of a sarraf in the agrarian 
sector was confined to that of a money- 
changer, money-lender and bill-broker. 
Sometime they stood security for zamindars. 
In the seventeenth century we hear of one 
Golap Roy, a sarraf of Dacca, standing 


-security for Rs. 350,000 for the Raja of 


Coochbehar.® In the eighteenth century 
the Jagat Seths often offered their security 
for zamindars, This security was a kind 
of insurance for the future payment of 
revenue by zamindars or guarantee against 
their default, This also meant ready-money- 
supply to facilitate the payment of revenue 
m time of need. This last type of security 
was very occasional and under Murshid 
Quli Khan did not operate well. In the 
event of failures on the part of zamindars 
to pay revenue in time the state preferred 
to apply brute coercion, imprisonment, 
physical torture and confinement of nearest 
kins, The fact that Murshid Quli Khan 
could scrap the title of individual zamindars 
shows that zamindars during the first three 
decades of the eighteenth century had no 
staying power either in terms of cash or 
in terms of support and assurance from 
other financial agencies. 

In Bengal under Murshid Quli Khan 
credit-guarantee was not easily available 
to cover risk in revenue. The role of the 
Jagat Seth was more ofa fiscal buffer that 


ee a 
* In all official English literature of the time sarrafs are mentioned as shroffs. 
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could play in time of need between demand ` 


and supply of revenue than that of cons- 
tant supplier of credit to zamindars. There 
was no certainty that collechon from every 
unit would be nearest to the demand. 
Murshid Quli Khan understood this. He 
needed some kind of pre-guarantee for 
his revenue. Thatis why he introduced 
his malzamini or security system Contrac- 
tor-Collector furnishing security bonds to 
the state stepped in to help revenue 
collection. This was Murshid Quli Khan's 
ijara system, Zamindars might have suffered 
under this system® but there was hardly 
any aspersion on the zamindari system as 
such.” A new rank of middle-grade inter- 
ceptors was instituted at the cost of 
zamindars but by that the state ensured its 
own revenue, In return the state offered 
different allowances to zamindars in the 
form of nankar, jalkar, bankar, etc.2 and 
adequate taqavi® loans to cultivators. As 
a result cultivation went on and zemindars' 
need to seek assistance from any other 
fiscal agence Io pay their revenue was 
marginal. Zamindars' credit was derived 
mostly from various exemptions, deduc- 
tions and allowances and_ cultivators 
received cash-credit facilities from the state 
in time of need. Itis true that whatever 
savings the zamindars had were wiped out 
by the instrument of abwab but in any case 
zamindars’ need for immediate cash-credit 


facilities to maintain their position as” 


suppliers of revenue was most occasional 
than constant. In the end zamindars re- 
maimed to be very poor agents of revenue 
but there was seldom any occasion for 
them to flock at the door of money-lenders. 

There is no denying that under Murshid 
Quli Khan the Mughal state, as at any time 
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before and after, was the greatest appro- 
priator of social surplus Yet it never Jost 
altogether its welfare character. It is 
true that the state never supplied credit 
to the zamindars directly but in the orga- 
nised milieu of the time the zamindars were 
never debased to the state of absolute 
destitution. They reaped profit from 
seir 1%, duties” and bad right to impose 
zamindari abwabs.* They had other per- 
quisites which they enjoyed as dispensers 
of justice and administrators of the police 
The state had no intention to appropriate 
these as was done in later years under the 
administration of the Company. The situa- 
tion was thus quite idyllic. The ‘state 
supplied tagav or cash-credit facilities to 
cultivators. Under its auspises zamindars 
brought uninhabited tracts under settle- 
ment? and brought .fallow lands under 
cultivation.’* With the base thus organised 
the state could indulge in rack-rent and 
plunder. In this system of polunder zamin- 
dars were the agents who shifted the 
incidence of plunder on the base below, a 
base that was from time to time sustained 
by monetary assistance from the state. 
The major form of this monetary assistance 
was tagav/ loans and there cannot be any 
dispute on the fact that a part of what the 
state squeezed out, however small that 
be, was pumped back to production under 
this head of financial assistance to culti- 
vators. f 

Zamindars under Murshid Quli Khan did 
not always require immediate cash-credit 


‘facilities because the amount of revenue 


they had to pay was still moderate. The 
system of plunder defined by the state 
always provided zamindars with the pile of 
cash that was required for the immediate 
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payment of revenue.** Hence the money- 
changer's role of a sarraf could never 
become asa rule co-extensive with that 
ofa money-lender. As the greatest sarraf 
of the country the role of Jagat Seth 
under Murshid Quli Khan was not primarily 
that of a money-lender to zea.indars but 
mainly that of the producer of bullion, 
controller of mints and financer to the 
government. As and when necessary, 
they stood guarantee for further good 
conduct on the part of zamindars. If there 
was any Crisis in revenue. zamindars had 
to resolve it of their own from their own 
personal savings built up mainly from the 
profits of /akheraj lands, zamindari abwabs 
and satt duties. Jagat Seth or any other 
sarraf sometimes contributed towards miti- 
gating the crisis by introducing immediate 
cash-flow in the situation but the volume 
of that contribution was not very great. 
This was the original role of the sarrafs 
in the economy of Bengal. They were 
primarily money-changers and secon- 
dariy money-lenders. Both of these 
aspects of their trade were however 
allied and complementary in a scheme 
of things entire. But as time went on 
their importance as money-lenders 
increased. At what point of time this 
happened one cannot say with any certai- 
nty. Particularly the alignment between 
the sarrefs on the one hand and the 
zamindars on the other was not an event of 
Murshid Quli Khan's time and must have 
taken place under his successors. We 
know that from Alivardi Khan to Mir 
Qasim the Mughal state subsisting under 
pressures of political and financial exigen- 
cies thrust itself irresistably upon 
zamindars, This 1s evident from the 
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increase of abwabs'’ 
things”, Illegal exactions from‘zamindars 
which was unknown in the days of 
Murshid Quli Khan’ might have been 
very much under way during the time of 
his successors, In the interior of Bengal 
there was no money. The tendency to 
transfer capital to Calcutta’ and hoard 
coins privately”, a commonplace thing in 
eighteenth century Bengal, must have 
affected the flow of currency in the dist- 
ricts. The alignment between a sarraf 
and a zamindar was a necessary conco- 
mitant of a currency-short economy”. As 
time went on the solidarity between the 
two increased. In the time of Alivardi 
Khan sarrafs existed not as an adjunct to 
the existing system of revenue but very 
much a part ofit. It was the money of the 
sarrafs which helped cultivation vm crisis 
and kept the revenue system going. 
Bechar made this point clear in a note to 
the Select Committee in 1769 : ‘‘In Aliverdy 
Cawn's time the amount of the Revenues 
paid into the Treasury was much less 
than what comes in at present, but then 
the Zamindars, Shroffs, Merchants etc. 
were rich, and would at any time, when 
an emergency required it, supply the 
Nabob with a large sum, which they 
frequently did, particularly when he was 
at war with the Mharattoes The custom 
then was to settle a mulguzzary with the 
different Zamindars on moderate terms... 
the Zamindars had a natural interest in 
their Districts and gave proper Encourage- 
ment to their Ryotts, when necessary 
would wait for their rents, and borrow 
money to pay their own mulguzzary 
punctually. There were in all the Districts 
shroffs ready to lend money to the 


and many such 
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Zamindars when required, and even to 
the Ryotts which enabled many to cultivate 
their grounds which otherwise they could 
not have done. This mode of Collechon 
“ and a free Trade which was carried on in 
such a manner that the Balance proved 
yearly in it's favour, made this country 
flourish, even under an arbitrary Govern- 
ment and at atime when a large tract of 
it was for years together annually invaded 
by the Mharattoes™.”’ 

‘Bechar was reflecting on the revenue 
conditions of the country in the years 
preceding the grant of diwani, The 
existence of sarrafs in the agrarian system 
of the country during the time of Alivard 
was considered as a point of merit by 
him. But the Company's rule in Bengal 
did not start well with the sarrafs?. There 
was a long history of tension between the 
sarrafs on the one hand and the English 
on the other“, The tension was due 

mainly to the question of batta i, e 
` discount on inferior coins at the time. of 
their conversion into full-value coins. 
The English understood the problem” and 
as a measure against it secured from the 
Emperor in 1717 a right to mint coins at 
Murshidabad®’. But this right was ineffec- 
tual because the Nawab instigated by Jagat 
Seth® who had a monopoly of that right 
refused to uphold the sanction of the 
Emperor”, Moreover Jagat Seth rallied 
the sarrafs to maintain the price of bullion 
which the English brought in Bengal”. 
Sometime Jagat Seth and other sarrafs 
refused to accept or recognize the coins 
which the English minted at Madras and 
brought to Bengal as Madras rupees*. 
The sarrafs in Bengal and Bihar were very 
cautious people and at the apprehension 
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of slightest political troubles they would 
temporarily suspend or contract their busi- 
ness. On more than one occasion this had 
affected the commerce of the English East 
India Company™, The English were always 
under the apprehension that the sarrafs 
would take every advantage of the twists 
and turns in the political situation of the 
country to enhance the rate of the batts, 
There is no denying that the sarrafs did it. 
But after the battle of Plassey situations 
changed. The sarrafs in their turn were 
themselves being fleeced by the English*, 
Even the greatest sarraf of the country, 
Jagat Seth, one-time collaborator of 
the English, was held in suspicion and 
dishonour™, At any rate there was a 
general fall-out in the relation between 
the sarrafs of the country on the one hand 
and the English on the other. The sarrafs 
were cunning people and if necessary 
they took the shelter of the Supreme 
Court to avoid censure of the executive 
governmeni®™. For a long time the govern- 
ment wss disabled in its action against the 
sarrafs because of an ill-regulated 
currency” and now the Supreme Court 
added to the weakness of the govern- 
ment®, 

At the first instance the government 
wanted to disengage the sarrafs from their 
association with the zamindars. In 1778 the 
Council of Revenue instructed Charles 
Purlng to the following effect: "We 
recommend it to you to call the Zamindars 
of Rungpore before you, and to make as 
minute an enquiry as possible into the 
nature of their connection with the shroffs, 
the profits allowed to the latter, the period 
in which the Wassilhaut Collections are 


paid to the shroffs, and the dues of 
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Government by the shroffs to the public 
treasury ; and whether the shroffs have 
any immediate concern in the moffussil 
Collections ; -and we desire you will 
from such an adjustment with the Zamin- 
dars for the next year, as shall free 
them from the intermediate charge which 
is imposed upon them by this connection ; 
placing the Company as nearly as can ke 
in the stead of the shroffs, but without 
exacting any increase in their jumma, and 
regulating their kishundee (kistbundee) 
by the fussilbundee or estimated produce 
of the barveaim  Purling’s reply to this 
letter came in April, 1778. Prior to that 
in October, 1777 he wrote a letter to the 
Council of Revenue and these two letters 
contained all facts regarding ‘the connec- 
tions of the Zamindars with the shroffs’’.* 
Relevant excerpts of the two above letters 
are given below: “a Zamindar agrees at 
the beginning of the year with such shroff 
as he chooses that such a sum of money 
shall be advanced by the shroff in the 
payment ofthe mulguzzary. The stipulated 
sum is then supposed to be always ready, 
and the zamaindars draw such part of the 
sum as he stands in need of paying an 
interest for that only which he draws. 
This is a stipulation certainly in favour 
of the Zamindars, and of advantage to 
Government. provided the amount in the 
treasury was paid by the shroffs in ready 
money ` but on the contrary, the shroff 
received such part of the revenue as the 
Zamindar can pay and a bond for the 
remainder (which is part perhaps of the 
shroff has agreed ‘to pay for the zamindar) 
and pays to Government a sealed 
bag declaring it to be the amount of the 
Zamindar's ist". 
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“The profits allowed to the shroffs are 
of three sorts :-imterest, kissarut, and 
Salammy. 

The interest has varied according to 
to the ability of the Zamindars to pay 
their loans taken up or the Security 
offered to the shroff. Those that give 
such security as the shroff approves, pay 
only one per cent per mensem and 
others who give none at all have paid 
3.2 per cent permensem. This interest 
is adjusted every month, and Zamindar is 
obliged to pay the demand oi the shroff 


“at one month's credit, or he is not trusted 


the ensuing month. I therefore suppose 
that the Zamindars generally get sufficient 
remittances to pay the sum he takes up 
by the end of the month. It however, 
sometimes happens, that the Zamindar's 
expectations from his Country are dis- 
appointed, and he then is obliged to 


‘adjust the account and pay the balance 


due to the Shroff with whom he deals ; 
which he does by making use of his 
credit in another place. The general 
custom is that some other Shroff, who is 
of the same body, only perhaps concerned 
with another Zamindar, delivers a pant 
(paut) payable in eight days which is 
accepted by the Shroff who charges 
kissarut to the Zamindar, which is a pre- 
mium for the credit of eight days of one to 
two percent besides which the Zamindar 
is charged with interest by the Shroff 
whom he applies to in the second 
instance. 

“Salammy is a douceur given to the 
shroff by the Zamindar upon their first 
dealing together, not any stipulated per- 
centage, but variable according to his 
ability’. z S 
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"The Shroffs have no immediate 
concern with the Moffusil Collections, 
but have within this year or two become 
farmers, though not to any great amount, 

“The demand of Government upon 
the Shroffs has generally been the amount 
balance ofthe Treasury account, deduc- 
ting the Collections of the Sicca Mahals, 
which is one-nineth part of the whole. 
This amount is in Sealed bags, and it will 
be my care that they be realised in money, 
before the beginning of the next year’s 
collections’’**, 


N. K. Sinha is of the opinion that the: 


-system of paying revenue in bags of 
sarrafs began with the introduction of the 
farming system in Bengal.“ But Purling 
categorically wrote to the Council of 
Revenue : .... the custom of .receiving 
Shroffs pants (pauts) 1s of very long Stand- 
ing ; the oldest of the Revenue Officers 
here declare that it existed before their 
time’’.“4 Thus the system of paying revenue 
in sarraf’s ‘pant’ must have been a 
very old practice. Bechar noted that 
zamindars' involvement with sarrafs was a 
settled practice during the time of Alivardi 
Khan. This means that the system oriq- 
nated earlier than the time of Hastings. 
Its growth was facilitated by two major 
convenieces which were inherent in the 
system. These were, as Purling points 
outé, 


“Relief to the Zamindars in the punctual 
payment of their revenue; the zamin- 
dars being obliged to allow their ryots 
a larger credit than Government will 
grant them. 


The shroffs become resposible to 
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.Government. Allowing them to be men 
- of substance, it may be reckoned a 
convenience, as it relieves the ryots 
from an immediate burden and ES 
motes cultivation’ 27 


Under the Mughals sarrafs were thus 
the major source of agrarian credit. 
Zamindars shifted their immediate burden 
to sarrafts and saved a margin of time 
which they could comfortably pass on as 
an allowance upon the primary produ- 
cers. Between the zamindars and the 
state, the sarrafs intervened as a fiscal 
buffer that maintained the balance between 
the demand and supply of revenue. 
Bechar’s statement that sarrafs lent money 
to ryots is corroborated by Purling’s state- 
ment that they, whenever necessary, 
offered assistance to cultvators. This 
supply of cash-credit facility in agranan 
production was one of the -most outstand- 
ing contributions of the sarrafs in Bengal 
In spite of there being a multiple-currency 
system and a general scarcity of the 
circulating medium in the country, there 
was no bottleneck in the revenue transac- 
tions under the Mughals. The sarrafs were 
to be hailed for this. The practice of 
receiving revenue in the bag of sarraf 
went on in one form or other till the end 
of 1770s. In 1777 Charles Purling wrote 
to the Council of Revenue: ". the 
receipt of the revenue in Shroff's pants 
(pauts) and sealed bags is by no means an 
mnovation nor a custom that has been 
any time discontinued. I cannot give you 
Stronger proof of this than the first article 
of my statement of this treasury, trans- 
mitted to you under date the 10th. Setem- 
ber, which is as follows :— 
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474 bags acknowledged 
by the Shroffs . 2,17,213-6- 0-0 


21 bags of Shroffs who 


are dead 11,057-4- 0-0 
14 bags of bankrupt 
Shroffs 3,245-8-14-] 


Total 


Who besides the sarrafs could pay the 
Government in cash such a colossal sum 
of revenue? The sarrafs could do it 
because they had under their control the 
entire currency of a district. This control 
over currency was what the Government 
dreaded very much. Purling never failed 
to mention this when he listed the incon- 
veniences of the system of receiving 
revenue in the bags of a sarraf. The incon- 
veniences are as follows : 

“The bags which the Shroffs deliver 

must not, according to established 

custom be inspected, but delivered 
back under their own seal; when they 
bring the amount in French Arcots or 
any Specie current in other paris of 

Bengal. It, therefore, can never be 

ascertained whether the bags contain 

the value declared to be in them. 


The Shroffs may, by the influence 
obtained by the whole Current specie 
Circulating through them, be able to 
throw obstacles in the way of the 
Cellections and occasion an artificial 
Scarcity of Currency to answer their 
own purposes viz. of demonstrating 
the utility of their office to Government, 
of extending or enhancing the interest 
on their pants (pauts) and sealed bags 
delivered in lieu of revenue and of 
raising the exchange of particular 
Species. i 


2,91,576-2-14-1" 
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The Zamindars, being loaded with 
debts on accout of interest and ex- 
change, may be reckoned an ultimate 
detriment to their lands ; and, as far as 
an undue influence operates, the detri- 
ment and inconvenience must increase. 
The Zamindar is burdened, but Govern- 
ment is not benefited, because the 
the revenue 1s not in reality paid. 


The demand upon the zamindars being 
transferred to the Shroffs, the lands are 
no longer responsible; although the 
revenue cannot be said to be realized, 
I cannot, however, Conclude without 
observing that the zamindars do not, 
im any respect, appear dis-satisfied 
with the Shroffs, and have made no 
Complaints against ber," 


The Company was unhappy with the 
sarrafs but the Zamindars were not. It is 
alleged that sarrafs had cornered silver 
coins at a time when silver was short and 
currency was scarce." There has been 
research to show how they did it.” As 
money-lenders sarrafs were attacked by 
English officials and as money-changers 
they were attacked by private European 
merchants, In 1769 these merchants 
complained to the authorities in Calcutta 
to the following effect: ‘The Shroffs had 
so far taken advantage of necessity of 
individuals that they had made the change 
of money from a bare livelihood to a most 
advantageous trade to themselves and a 
distressful tax upon every man who 
wanted money beyond the bounds of 
Calcutta; yet atthat very time any sum 
might have been had in silver by paying 
a high premium to those people who had 
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itin their possession. From this we are 
led to believe that there is still specie 
sufficient for the trade of Bengal though 
perhaps not enough to answer the 
currency of this extensive town.” The 
sarrafs had no protection at the govern- 
ment level .because the Jagat Seths had 
fallen from power. 
Das™ or Anup Chand® were established 
money-lenders but they never had the 
stature to be the rallying point for all 
sarrafs in the country. Sarrafs were not an 
integrated community co-ordinated by an 
effective leadership. There were Hindus, 
Muslims, Jains and Armenians among the 
sarrafs. Occasionally they coalesced but 
their resistance against the organised 
attack of the state was too feeble to make 
any impression. Caste prejudice was 
not entirely absent among them.” In the 
general chaos of the time money-lenders 
were often involved in litigations® and 
sarrafs were prone to attack by bandits.” 
Every Englishman in the district had their 
own men and their interest clashed with 
those of the money-lenders and the 
merchants. In this situation the sarrafs 
could not operate very well as money- 
lenders. The administration of Warren 
Hastings relied more on the banians than 
on the sarrafs for supply of money. The 
administration of Clive had some respect 
for the old order. He appointed Jagat 
Seth sarraf of the Company® and when 
there was necessity to dispense with the 
service of the Seth, he offered him a 
pension of Rs. 300,000, a year. Hastings 
had no use of the service of the sarrafs, 
He formed a ‘general bank’ in order to 
resolve the difficulties of currency and 
credit. "According to the plan of Hastings”, 


Men like Seth Bulaqui - 
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writes N. K. Sinha, "the bank was to 
become the Khazanchy or Treasurer in the 
districts and it was to establish inland 
exchange. Al the remittance of the 
revenues was to be made from the dis- 
tricts through this bank which was to have 
a house in each Collectorship.”* The 
managers of this bank were Hazari Mal 
and Dayal Chand, ‘new men from the 
Calcutta Commercial Circle. It was the 
deliberate policy of the state to patronize 
these men; the sarrafs presented a picture 
of a withering community in Bengrl.® 

In 1778 the sarrafs were officially 
dispensed with. In the summer of that 
year the Governor-General and the 
Council of Revenue issued the following 
order: “This is to give notice that the 
Governor-General and Council of Reve- 
nue have been pleased positively to 
direct that there shall not, from commence- 
ment of the Bengal year 1185, be any 
interference Whatever on the part of the 
Shroffs in the business of collections, that 
is, that the custom of delivering Sealed 
bags and shroff's pants (Pauts) into the 
treasury ready money, upon the Kist- 
bundee regulated according to the period 
and value of their several harvests. The 
purport of the above Order is to relieve 
as much as possible the Zamindars from 
a necessity of borrowing money in pay- 
ment of their revenues, and to free their 
lands from an accumulation of expense 
and interest; but the usual intercourse 
between the Zamindats and Shroffs 
is ‘not intended to be precluded so far 
as their engagements shall be considered 
as private transaction between man and 
man. All shroffs assisting any zamindar 
who may be under the necessity of" 
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borrowing from them, will be entitled to 
the interest established by Government. 
Every Specie will be received into the 
treasury except New Narianny rupees, 
and any Zamindar who shall be in arrears 
one kist, to be paid within this month, in 
which it is Stated, will be dispossessed 
and such part of his lands sold as shall 
make good deficiency’. 

Hastings thus dealt a stupendous blow 
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to one of the most important communities 
of money-lenders in Bengal. He could 
not however regulate their functions ag 
money-changers in the countryside of 
Bengal, Cornwallis’s reform curbed 
their functions as money-changers.® 
As bill-brokers they were steadily rece- 
ding into the background although some 
big houses somehow managed to survive 
in the trade®, 


Abbreviations 


BOR Board of Revenue (refe- 
rred to in terms of 


Proceedings date). 


Calendar of Persian Corr- 
aspondance (referred to 
by the serial numbers of 
correspondence.) 


CPC 


Dist. Reeds District Records, ed. 


Firmnger. 


History of Bengal, ed. J.N. 
Sarkar, Vol I, Dacca 
University Publication. 


LCB The Letter Copy Books of 


1 For the details of this multiple currency system sea 
Sukumar Bhattacharya, The East India Company 
and the Economy of Bengal from 1704 to 1740, 


Calcutta, 1969, ch. IV, entitled Mints and Currency - 


and Narendra Krishna Sinha, The Economic 
History of Bengal from Plassey to. the Permanent 
Settlement, Vol. L Calcutta, 1966, ch. VIII, entitled 
‘Currency and Indigenous Banking’. 

2 N.K. Sinha writes : “The ascendancy which the 
shroffs acquired, during the period of transition, 


the Resident at the Durbar 
1769-1770. 


Reflections on the Gover- 
ment etc. Of Indostan etc. 
now published under 
the little A History of 
Bengal Before and After 
The Plassey, Calcutta 
reprint, 1975. 


Reflections 


Selections From Unpubli- 
shed Records of Govern- 
ment by the Revd, J. 
Long. ed. Mahadeva- 
prasad Saha, Calcutta, 
1973. 


Selections 


was largely due to offictal bungling and the Com- 
pany's unwilllngness to face a problem (problem 
of currency reforms) in fear of the immediate Joss 
which this would involve. But it would be a 
mistake to think that the shroffs were as dominant 
before Plassey as they were during the perlod 
from 1773 to 1792” —Sinha, op. cit, p. 148. 
The research of Sushil Chaudhuri and S. Bhatta- 
charya amply demonstrate that the ascendancy 
of the sarrafs did not take place under the rule of 
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the Company but contrariwise their emergence 
took place in the seventeenth century and the 
process reached its culmination in the eighteenth 
century with the emergence and consolidation of 
the house of the Seths. it will be shown in the 
subsequent pages that under the rule of the Com- 
pany the sarrafs suffered a decline, a fact corro- 
borate by the fall of the Jagat Seths themselves. 
Sushil Chaudhuri, Trade and Commercial Organi- 
sation in Bengal 1650-1720, Calcutta, 1975, 
Ch 4 entitled ‘Bengal Merchants and Commercial 
Organisation.’ Chaudhuri writes ` “Among the 
Kasimbazar merchants, the two most influential 
ones were Sukanand Shah and Chaturmal Shah, 
Both of them, it appears, were mainly shroffs or 
bankers, though, more frequently than not, they 
traded in other commodities and provided part of 
the Company’s Investment In Bengal’ —pp 81- 
82. “He (Sukanand) used to buy quite a subs- 
tential part of the treasures imported by the Com- 
pany .....°.—p. 82. “From time to time he used 
to buy treasures from the Company and sometimes 
managed the affairs of the Company at the Mint 
at Rajmahal”—p. 83. 

The emergence of the sarrafs in the economy of 
Bengal took place in the seventeenth century and 
not in the eighteenth century. When Hiranand 
Saho and his son Manikchand established their 
Kuthis at Patna and Dacca respectively they just 
followed the tradition of the great sarrafs of 
Benga! about whom Sushil Chaudhuri has so 
much to write Chaudhuri writes . The European 
Companies found the loca! credit market highly 
efficient and organised for their purposes The 
specialised activities of a class of merchants 
namely, the shroffs, and the refinement and 
development of the existing financial machinery 
forcredit and exchange Indicate that merchant 
capital and commercia! organisation were capable 
of quite sophisticated operations” — op. cit. 
p. 235. The emergence of the Jagat Seths first 
as a Kuth! of Sarrafs and then from that as a 
banker of the state was in IIne with this tradition 
Sushil Chaudhuri op. c/t., pp. 95-96 

J.N. Sarkar writes : “Many of the older zamindars 
remained, but under the thumbs of these new 
ijara-dars, and in time they were crushed out of 
existence’ —H.B., II, p. 409. For the criticism of 
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Sarkar’s view see Abdul Karim, Murshid Quli 
Khan and His Times, 1963, pp 90-93. Also see 
N.K Sinha, op. ert, IL pp. 16-18 


7 N.K. Sinha writes : “Murshid Qui: Khan himself 
regarded zamindari property in Bengal as the most 
secure Investment. He bought a zamindari for 
his grandson Sarfaraz. He feared that if a turn 
of the whee! of fortune left his grandson without 
any office, he would have some means of subsis- 
tence, ‘a plate of victuals’ from his zamindan” 
— Sinha, op. cit , Ul, p. 4. 


8 JN Sarkar write ` “When he had thus entirely 
dispossessed the zaminders of all interference in 
the collection, he assigned to them a subsistence 
allowance called nenkar land, to which was 

“added the privilege of hunting, cutting wood in 
the forests (banker), and of fishing in the lakes 
and rivers (jal-kar)” — H B., il, p. 412. 


9 “the collectors were authorized to make money 
advances (tagavi) to the poorer husbandmen for 
purchasing stock and seed-gram,"— HB, Hl, 
p 412, Abdul Karim op. clt., p. 77. 


10 Even J N. Sarkar who was a critic of Murshid 
Quli Khan could not dispute some of the welfare 
aspects of his rule. After elaborating these he 
concludes : “Thus, under his rule as well as 
Alivardi’s (1716-1756), the Bengal people gained 
a breathing time and a chance of prosperity’ 
— HB. Ip 413. 


10a ‘Sailr’ in Arabic means ‘to walk’ or ‘move about’ 
“Hence a varlable impost primarily on movement 
of comodities, and then extended to bazars, 
shops and houses connected therewith’ — Ba 
M N. Gupta, Bahadur, Land System of Bengal, 
Calcutta, 1240, p. 102, note. 

11 "He (a zaminderl was to receive rasum and 
nancar, Rasum or perquisites varied. A share 
of sair (inland customs, tolls etc.) duties and 
deductions from collections on the net receipts 
of land-revenue formed rasum. Nancar or sub- 
sistence allowances was normally as assignment 
of land” —SInha, op. clt., I1, 14. 

12 The practice of extracting abwab from the people 
began in the reign of Murshid Quli Khan (Abdul 
Karim, op. cit. pp. 85-86). Zamindsri abwab 
was distinguished from Subahdart abwab which 
went under the name of ebwabi-khesnewisi. 


` 


Es 


14 Salimuilah tn his Tarikh-i-Bangla writes : " 
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13 Murshid Quli Khan transferred some jagirdars 


to the wild and unsubdued tracts of Orissa. This 
had brought about a new spate of settlement in 
areas between Orissa and Bengal. This had 
“perhaps necessiated the creation of Medinipur, 
onginally a part of Orissa, into a new chakla, 
perhaps to be used as a buffer between the 
unsettled parts of Orissa and the settled parts 
of Western Bengal. 

and 
having ascertained the quantity of fallow and 
waste ground belonging to every village, he 
caused a considerable quantity of it to be brought 
Into cultivation’ — quoted in Sarkar, H B, IL 
p. 412 à 


15 Fora more through exposition of the point see 


Abdul Karim, op cit., pp. 86-88. 


16 Abdul Karim has computed that revenue during 


the time of Murshid Quli Khan was -/8/- annas 
or half a rupee per bigha—jibid. This left quite 
an ample surplus in the hands of the zamindars 
Since the rate of abwab under Murshid Quli 
Khan was not very high, It is likely that the whole 
of this surplus was not wiped out by the instru- 
ment of this additional Impost. 


17  Shorein the Appendix to his minute of 18th, 


June, 1789 made the following observation about 
sbwabs imposed between 1722 and 1766: 








Rupees 
By Jaffir Khan— (in thousands) 
1. Wajashat Khansnoveesi 2,59 
2,59 
By ShuJauddin Khan 
2 Nuzerana Mukarari 8,48 
3. Serf Mahthout 1,53 
4. Mathout peelkhana 3,23 
5 Fauzdary abwab 7,91 
Total 19,15 
By Ali Vardı Khan— 
6. Chauth Maharatta 16,32 
7. Ahuk or Khist Gaur 1,92 
8. Nuzeranah Munsoor-Gunge... 5,02 
22,26 
Total ebwabs during 1722 to 1756 44,00 


(or Rs. 44 lakhs) 


17a 


17b 


18 


19 


20 
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Mir Qasim In order to extract the hidden wealth 
of the zamindars placed thikadars or farmers 
upon them Thus Ramnath Bhaduri was placed 
upon the Raja of Dinajpur. 


“Murshid Quii as subahdar demanded only the 
standard revenue. In realising the State demand 
under this head, he was severe and even barbar- 
ous in his methods of cruelty, but he collected 
only the regular or legitimate amount of revenue 
.. " — Sarkar, H. B., 11. p. 413. 


Commenting on the revenue system of Shuja- 
uddin Khan, successor of Murshid Qul: Khan, 
Shore noted in his minute of 18th. June, 1789: 
the “mode of imposition was fundamentally ruin- 
ous, both to the ryots and the zamindars; and 
the direct tendency of it was, to force the latter 
into extortions, and all Into fraud, concealment 
and distress” — quoted In HB. ll, p.434. It 
is important to note that it was under the rule of 
Shujauddin Khan that a tax, called sarraf Mathut 
(vide 17} came to be imposed upon the sarrats. 


The practice began very much under the Nawabs. 
“There was money in the hands of some people, 
but only under the protective wings of the Euro- 
pean traders in Calcutta and Chinsura, and to a 
lesser extent in the neighbouring cosmopolitan 
town of Hugli” — H.B. Up 418  Scrafton 
wrote in the middie of the eighteenth century ` 
“all the Rajahs and great men kept their riches 
in Calcutta” — A History of Bengal before and 
after the Plassey, originally Scrafton’s Reflections 
etc., London, 1763, Catcutta reprint, 1975, p 57 
Rajballabh’s son Krishnaballabh escaped to Cal- 
cutta with a huge treasure After Plassey huge 
wealth was sent to Calcutta Screfton writes 
(op. cit, p. 104) : “So great a proportion of it 
the wealth of the country fell into the Company's 
hands, either from their own share or by sums 
paid into the treasury of Calcutta for bills and 
receipts, that they had been enabled to carry on 
the whole trade of India (China excepted) for 
three years together”, 


On this point Scrafton makes a very penetrating 
observation (op cit,p 16): “The Rajahs never 
let their subjects rise above mediocrity, and the 
Mahomedan governors look on the growing riches 
of a subject as a boy does on a bird's nest; he 
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25 Batta on Sicca Rupees was often an high as 15% 
, per cent, This rate fluctuated. 


their money under ground, often with ‘ such 
secrecy as not to trust even their own children 
with the knowledge of t”. Verelst wrote that 
zamindars and collectors “laboured by every 
oppression to accumulate that species of wealth, 
which, capable of concealment, seemed alone to 
deserve the name of property”. Verelst, View of 
Bengal, p. 75. Verelst also testifies to the fact 
that the French and the Dutch Companies were 
also accumulating huge store of silver, He’ wrote 
this about the French Company : “l have the most 
certain information that their treasuries at *Pondi- 
cherry and Chandanagore are amply ‘furnished 
with all provision. for their investments and 
expenses for thrée Yeats to ome”. / > 


Hamilton, C.J. in his book The Trade Relations 
Between Englad and India (1600-1896), Indian 
reprint, Delhi, 1975, ch. vi, gives a penetrating 
analysis of this currency shortage. 


Bechar to the Select Committee, 24 May, 1769. 


In 1783 the Government decided 10 suppress 
gold coins. This was a measure which hurt the 
Sarrafs very gravely. Md Reza was shocked at 
this and requested the Governor “to consider 
that large sums have been coined and received by 
the serrafs and merchants at the rate of ns, 14. 
The mohurs will so entirely fall out of repute by 
the new regulation that the sarrafs and merchants 
must be obliged to pass them for 11 to 12 rupees 
at most and thus their trade will be ruined and 
they themselves reduced to beggary”. This is 
one of the principal causes of bankruptcies among 
the sarrafs and merchants — CPC, ll, No. 1055. 
Thus inthe course of three years after the grant 
of diwani there was talk in the official circles 
about the financial insolvency of the sarrafs. 


The tension started towards the end of the 17th. 
century. Sushil Chaudhuri notes that on one 
occasion Chaturmal, a powerful sarraf of Qasım- 
bazar and Mathuradas, an eminent merchant 
formed a league and “incited silk pikars Kasım- 
bazar to refuse to deliver silk at the Company’s 
price and offared them lucrative prices if sold to 
Mathuradas”’—Chauchuni, op. cit., p. 83. 


-For the Company’s reactions to the batta question 
. 868 S. Bhattacharya, op. cit, ch iv. 


Farrukhsiyar’s farman also included the following 
concession to the English, “That the Madras 
rupees, provided. they ware, as good aS those 
coined at Surat, should pass an Bengal Without 
discount’. The English perhaps could not” make 
` use of this concession, because as late ‘as 1740 
Madras rupees.tn Bengal was subject to a batta 

~ of 10 per cent. —S. Bhattacharya, op cit, 
pp. 20 and 117... 


"du Mee 


28. & 29 Evean as late as 1763 the: English dreaded the 
et ~ opposition of the Jagat Seth. The Despatch to 


the Court on 12 Feb. 1753 contained the follow- 
ing, “As the directions to the Hon'ble the 
President and Council from the Hon’ble the Court 
of Directors for the establishment of a mint in 
Calcutta require the utmost secrecy, | have been 
obliged to use the greatest caution in the affair, 
but by all the distant enquiries | could make ıt 
would be unpracticabie to eftect it with the, 
Nabob, as an attempt of that kind would be 
immediately overset by Jagat Set even at the 
expense of a much larger sum than what our 


Hon'ble Masters allow us to pay” — Long, Selec- 
tons, No, 125.~ 


“In| August, 1727, when the English offered 
sixteen chests of silver for sale they were sur- 
prised to find that none of the shroffs dared quote 
a price higher than what Fatehchand had men- 
.tionea”’ — S. Bhattacharya, op. cit., p. 106 

See S, Bhattacharya, op. cit., ch. iv ` 

In 1738 the sarrafs in Patna apprehending Maratha 
invasion withheld their business The English 
had to send force from calcutta to restore their 
moral — S. Bhattachaya, op. cit, pP. 63. in latter 
years the Kuthi of the Jagat Seth was really 
looted by the Marathas. 

in 1709 when the Mughal Court was transferred 
from the South the sarrafs of Bengal demanded 
a higher premium on Madras rupee—/bid. In 
1762 the Governor wrote to Nawab Mir Qasim 
that he “18 afraid that the sarrafs, on learning that 
His Excellency has forbidden the Company's 
money to be coined in the Patna and Dacca 
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mints, will demand asmuch battah as they please” 
CPC, |. No. 1646, Such examples can easily be 
multiplied. 


In 1763 it was alleged that Mr Batson took 
Rs. 12,600 from one Tulsidhar sarraf by force— 
CPC. |, No. 1711. 

In 1765 the Governor wrote to the Seth. “It 
cannot, therefore, but be matter of great concern 
to me to learn that ycu do not consider seriously 


_ what part you ought to act to establish your own 


credit and the public Interest. You are still a 
very rich House, but | greatly fear the tendency 
you seem to have to avarice will not only turn 
greatly to your disadvantage, but at the same time 
destroy-that opinion | had of your [nclinatlon and 
disposition to promote the public good’’- Long, 
Selections, No 812. 

Some sarrafs connected with the Rangpur treasure 
‘who were the principals in the whole business 
of the revenue during the term they were employed 
to racelve it from the Zamindars, and deliver 
pauts and sealed bags Into the Treasury” were in 
artears and before the bags were opened and the 
shortage detected had managed themselves to be 
arrested by a warrant collusively taken from the 
Supreme Court and were removed from Calcutta. 
Thereupon the Governor-General and Council 
ordered that the sald sarrafs be apprehended and 
sent back to Rangpur. As a result they were 
arrested and confined In the Khalsa of Ray-Rayan. 
Immediately after this the Chief of Rangpur and 
two of his officers were served with a Writ of 
Habéas Corpus to be effective unless the persons 
corffined were admitted to bail or allowed to go 
at large under charge of peons. Consequently the 
sarrafs were released under charge of peons. 
Meanwhile the bags of the sarrafs were opened at 
Rangpur and It was found that the deficiency there 
was to the tune of Rs. 1,76,789. But two of the 
sarrafs in order to prolong their stay at Calcutta 
instituted a suit agains! Broja Roy, the servant of 
Mr. Purling, the Chief of Rangpur and side by side 
secretly removed thelr effects to Chinsurah Asa 
result when the Governor-General and Council 
ordered that thelr effects should be attached, they 
were found to be very inconsiderable—indu- 
bushan Banerjee. The Supreme Court in Conflict 
Calcutta, 1940, pp. 95-97. 
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For the details about currency history see, apart 
from N. K. Sinha, op. cit, | and S, Bhattecharya, 
op. cit, Steuart, James, Principles of Money 
applied to the present state of the coin in Bengal, 
London, 1772 and W.H. Valentine, Copper Coins 
of India, London, 1914. 


For the weakness of the executive government 
vis-a-vis the Supreme Court see Indubhushan 
Banerjee, op cit. 


The Council of Revenue to Charles Purling, Collec- 
tor of Rangpur, 20 January, 1778, Rangpur District 
Records, Vol |, p. 33 


C. Purling to the Council of Revenue, 18 April, 
1778, Rangpur Dist Records, |, p. 39. 


Ibid 
Ibid. 
Ibid 
“A custom developed in the early years of British 
rule. With the introduction of the farming of 
revenues the custom gradually grew up of paying 
revenue in pauts or bills of shroffs to be presented 


after 15 or 20 days” N. K. Sinha, op. cit, |. 
pp 144-146. 


Purling to Council of Revenue, 21 Oct., 1777, 
Rangpur District Records, |, p 22 


Ibid. 


We do not know whether sarrafs lent money 
directly to ryots If they did their role was later 
usurped by English money-lenders. 


“The demand upon the zamindars was transferred 
to the shroffs The zamindars were not dissatisfied 
with this arrangement John Bebb from Dacca 
wrote that the zamindars were in the main so poor 
that they could not punctually pay their revenue 
without the assistance of the shroffs'—N.K. Sinha, 
op. cit , |, p. 145. 


Charles Purling to the Council of Revenue, 17 
Dec., 1777, Rangpur District Records, |, p 28. 
Purling to Council of Revenue, 21 Oct, 1977, 
Rangpur District Records, |, pp 22-23. 

Hamilton wrote as early as 1919°” the scarcity 
of silver had enabled the Shroffs and native 
Bankers to make a large profits by first gathering 
currency into their hands and then parting with 
it at a premium’’— Hamilton, op. cit, p. 141. 
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N. K. Sinha, op. cit., 1, ch, viii 


Quoted by Hamilton, op. cit, pp. 141-142. 


Mir Qasim.wanted to set up Bulag: Das as. a rival 
of the Jagat Seth. This attemped failed, The 
house of Bulaq. Das in the sixties, seventies and 
eights and hat of Monohar. Das Dwaraka. Das 
In the nineties captured much of the business 
originally done by the Jagat Seth—N. K. Sinha, 
op. cit, |, P. 154, : 


Anup Chand’s house operated in Dinajpur ane 
Rangpur. Anup Chand himself was the gomasta 
of Gunnee Das. The zamidars of Dinajpur was 
heavily indebted to this house—Dinaypur District 
Records, |, pp..30-31. ; 


In 1789 “thirteen Arfnenian sarrafs, 7 Muslim 
dérrafs and thirteen’ up-country sarrafs sent the 
following petition to the “Government : vit was 
formeny ` thè usage át this city “to remit the 
revenues of this “district through our means to the 
Presidency but the collectors have ‘this year sent 
specie. In consequence of this measure we are 
considerable sufferers and the trade of this place 
ig on the point of being ata stand. As we cannot 
procure ready money in Calcutta to carry on our 
business here, we hope an order may be given 
to the Collectors to remit the revenues of Govern- 
ment through our means as heretofore” — quoted 
in N.K Sinha, op. cit. 1, p. 146. The Goverment 
paid no heed to this petition. 


In 1748 the Seths refused to engage with certain 
merchants because they belonged to a caste 
which the Seth were pre udiced against — Long, 
Selections, No 18 
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Vide 36. 
In 1779 the saatz of Dinajpur ‘suffered from 
robbery’— N K. Sinha, op. cit, p. 15 `: + 


Sarrafs of Rangpur were in conflict with Braja 
Roy, a servant of Purling—vide 36. ` 


Nikhilnath Ray, Murshidabad Kahini, Calcutta, 
1978, p. 48- d . S S Ü 
Nikhilnath Ray, op. An p 49% d ~ 

t DI 
N. K. Sinha, op. cit., |, p. 1565n. x i SE ` 


Ke 
As late as 1786 the Colletor of Chittagong wrote 
from Islamabad tot the Board. of . Revenue wn 
Calcutta’: “with respect to the Balance of cash in 
my Treasure, H must bég to leave ito: observe that 
itis scarcely possible to find Veto by Bills, 
there, not being a single Shroff ın the Province and 
private bills are seldom to be had""—C, Croftes, 
Collector ot Chittagong, to ‘BOR, Islamabad, 27 
June, 1786, BOR. Val 2 Prodgs. 11 July, 1786. 
In 1795 the Mglungies pf Hui complained to the 
following effect : “In this Chucklah there are 
no establighed' markets, nor sre there any 
respectable ‘merchants; or sHroffs ‘ arid by our 
going to any other places to change our gold 
sickies (one fourth of,a rupeg) and Addollies (one 
half of a rupee isadhult) we lose „5, 7, 10 days, 
by which the salt manufacture would be much 
injured” Midnapur Salt Papers, ed by N K. Sinha, 
Hijili Letter Issued No 36a 


Rangpur Dist Records, |. 


For Cornwallis’ measures see N. K. Sinha, op. cit, 
I, ch. viu ` 

One such house was that of Monohar Das 
Dwaraka Das. See N K Sinha, op. cit, p. 154. 
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- Thursday. Feb ” Sth. ee Lomed to 
c. Javee. ` 
Marched at ‘six a m. elen followed up 
the. Salpéé Pass, saw none of the enemy 
and nothing remarkable occurréd, reached 
our ground ‘at half past two. 


egen, Feb. 6th. _ Camp Tavèn to De. 
Eeer 12M. ` 


Marched,- as usual, passing under 
Nangauree, and ‘crossing the river twice 
at Julgaim— —I think this thight be avoided 
bother time.’ by keeping well round the 
angle of theriver—there is no great 
obstaclé for héavy’ guns, and as such these 
are, might, easily, be removed—reached 
our ’ ground about half past twelve, and 
encamped A MH "of Koraigaum with thé 
river in Our front, and rear in a five grove 
of mango trees. “Received otder to ae 


Saturday Feb. 7th. i Halt. 


Sunday Feb. 8th, Halt. 

This day rejoined by General Smith 
[of] the light detachment, and also General 
Pritzler's force consisting of 220 very fine 
dragoons of the 22nd, the 7th cavalry, 
with two Gallopers, all in high order, and 
well mounted, Flank Battalion of Euro- 
peans nearly 800 strong, and very fine 
300 Rifles, and 2/l2th Native Infantry with 
4 six pounders, and two howitzers and a 
company and a half artillery men, with 


‘T Third Jnstaiment) + 


some pioñeers. Their line of march were 
very much encumbered, having no less 
than 200" carts and 16.000 Brinjarries, 
seemingly much near baggage than our 
whole,army, with the park put together. 
Their rearguard ‘seldom ‘marched till 3. 
hours-after the line and often six or seven 
milés i in rear of it. They had-only seen the 
enemy in force twice, when the „Dragoons 
and Cavalry dashed after them and.killed 
about 50. both -times, ‘dispersing them 
completely— —brdérs issued, for forming 
two Divisions; one consisting of the horse 
artillery and galloping guns two squadrons 
of Dragoons, and the 2nd and 7th Regiment 
of cavalry, H.M. 65th Regt. the Light 
Battalion, the 1/2nd and `1/3rd N. I. being 
the Light Division under General Smith, 
and ‘thé ‘heavy Divisioti under General 
Pritzler to, copsist ofH M, flank Battalion, 
Bombay and Madras. foot artillery and 
Pioneers Bombay European Regt. 2/9 
Bombay Ñ. I. 2/12 and 2/3 Madras and 300 
Rifle men, with the park and heavy train 
of artillery. Engineer Department under 
Lieut. Natt to join at Poona. í 


we + 


Monday Feb. Sth. Camp near Koraigaum 
to Dc. Lassozua 1.5 

Changed ground this morning to 
encamp in separate Divisions—Engineer 
Department joined General Pritzler. 
General Smith went with the cavarly and 
Ltght Battalion, accompanied by Colonel 


` there to reconnoitre. 


14 


Dalrymple commanding the Artillery to 
reconnoitre salaza. The people in the 
town seemed not at all alarmed and those 
on the fort taken quite by surprise about 
twenty elephants belonging to the Paishwa 
and Gokla, made their escape. The 
detachment returned in the evening to 
camp. 


Tuesday Feb. 10th. Camp Lassoozua to 
Dc. near Satara 11.5. 

Marched at day light, with General 
Pritzler’s division preceded by that of 
General Smith—at 72M. crossed the Kishna 
at Mahewlie a very pretty Brahman village 
—partly on each side of the river, at the 
junction of the Yeena—on the left bank of 
the Kishna is an unfinished house belonging 
to the Paishwa, of considerable size, also 
several handsome pagodas—from hence, 
the view of the river, and of a very 
pretty pagoda of Mahadeo close below 
the Sangum across the river is extremely 
beautiful—the banks are steep and richly 
wooded, the river still deep, and winding. 
We passed on close to the pagoda of 
_ Mahadeo, in front of which was pointed 
out the spot where the late Raja of Satara 
was burnt, and his ashes buried—a con- 
siderablequard was left for the protection 
ot! the place about two miles further on, 
_ the cavalry. was sent round,, by a rodd 
leading thro a, gap in the hills, near the 
SE. angle of the f ót to intercept an of 
thie enemy who might attempt to pass by 
that [7] face of the fort and I accompanied, 
We captured two 
elephants, belonging to the Raja. From 
thé western angle of the fart, there runs | 
‘down a very steep ridge, about half the 
total height of the fort over which we 
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returned by a very bad and difficult 
ascent and descent to the town—and thro 
it to camp. Tne army moved along the 
road, and encamped on the Yeena river 
about 2 miles N. of the Pettah which we 
occupied with a Battalion, In the afternoon, 
the garrison having refused to surrender, 
two 5/2 each howitzers were moved to 
the edge of the Pettah under the fort and 
a few shells thrown at the principal gate- 
way, This struck terror into the garrison, 
and they immediately offered to surrender 
on their lines and properly being secured 
to them, which terms were granted, and 
a party of the Light Battalion sent up to 
take possession, which they obtained, 
about half past seven after much delay 
on the part of the enemy, from the fear of 
being plundered by our troops. In the 
meantime, I was sent round with a detach- 
ment of 300 men to take post near the gate 
in the south-western face, and prevent the 
enemy from escaping in that direction— 
but it was recalled in passing thro the 
village ın consequence of the place having 
surrendered soon as Captain Gordon was 
admitted. The whole of, the garrison to 
the number of nearly 300 Mahrattas, with 
their famihes and effects, hurried out of 


-the fort, in much terror and confusion. 


They did not fire a shot nor do they seem 
to have contemplated any reistande- » 


Wednesday Feb 11th, Halt. 


Visited and surveyed the fort. It is of 
considerable strength and with a resolute 
garrison would have cost us much trouble. 
It,is of a triangular or wedge-like form, 
about 1200 yards in its longest dimension, 
and bounded by an inaccessible rocky 
precipice, of from 50 to 70 feet all round 
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: bunt up at tap where. signed [lined].with 


good masonry and towers. It has two gates 


..~ the principal one, on the north face, near 
` the western angle, the other which is dis- 


DI 


> sused,..is in the south-western face and not 
- soistrong, as the first, tho’ from the parapet 
`. which had supported the roadway having 


fallen down the road is so far destroyed 
as to be barely accessible to a single man, 
and that with much care and difficulty ; 
nor would this ascent be practicable or 
defended from above. The principal gate- 
way 18 strong, and well-built—but from the 
circumstance [?] of the level road. presen- 
ting [illegible] on which rubbish would 
rest, a breach if effected here, would pro- 
bably be more easily accessible, than any 
where else but on the other hand there 
would be two walls to breach and it could 
be well defended from above—shells 
could be thrown with effect at the gate, and 
would also enfilade the greater part 
of this face, from the mdge which runs 
out from the north-west angle of the fort, 
and guns from below the- gateway might 
breach it, but with some difficulty on 
account of the elevation. The other gate 
might also be breached from below, but 
it would probably be very difficult of 
access, There is a third place, where a 
breach might be - effected viz. on the 
S. W. face, about one-fourth part of the 
way from western angle. The rock is 
here not above 20 feet, and very rugged 
so as to be almost accessible ; it is sur- 
mounted by an old wall, about 30 feet 
high, and of very bad masonry. It is 
probable, that a few shots from below, 
would bring the wall down and that the 
ruggedness of the rock below, would 
retain sufficient of the rubbish to make the 


-visions were found. 


75 


breach practicable. In all cases. the 
ascent is long and steep and completely 
exposed the whole way to fire and stones 
from above. We found nearly thirty 
pieces of ordnance altogether in the fort, 
but none, that- could be called serviceable 
tho’ several sufficiently good to have 
given us much annoyance, had the garrison 
been inclined to resist amongst the guns 
were three tolerable six pounders of 
Gokla's very few military stores or pro- 
There is a little 
village in the fort. but no building worthy 
of notice excepting the palace, which isa 
very good house with a handsome hall 
containing the throne of Sewajee. It is 
nothing more than a small old fashioned 
couch, with pillow, covered with keen- 
khab. Here the present Raja Purtab Rao, 
with his two brothers, was confined 
until lately. removed by the Paishwa. He 
would seem to have been well used, 
having horses and elephants kept for him 
and all his expenses defrayed by the 
Paishwa. There is an old palace now 
going to ruin, and part of a new one 
begun by Raja Rao, but left unfinished. 


There are three or four tanks ‘Of ‘water, 1 A 
N R 


as many pagodas of no note: ` also 
powder magazine, and two or three stone . 
houses.—these, together With: fe 
Brahmans and other villagers’ eka 
make up all.the buildings in, the’ 
It now appeared hat: ithe © 
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British flag was hoisted fora few minutes 
and replaced by that of the Raja. 


Thursday Feb. 12th. Halt. 


This day, the uncle of the Rajya by the 
mothers side, came to visit Mr, Elphinstone. 
He had fled at first from the town, but 
returned on the alarm having subsided. 
This man, and some other, were appointed 
by M. E. to act for the Raja under the 
protection of the fort, and the Raja’s 
. 6lephants which had been captured were 
- festored to him. Captain Garraway was 
appoiated to command the fort. 


Friday: Ep 13th. Halt. 


This móning, General Smith marched 
with the LigHf Division, in pursuit of the 
. Paishwa, who was Said’ to be in the vicinity 
-of Hekloss, Itywas',now resolved to 
proceed with the Reavy, division to the 
reduction of the Zorte äng the seizure and 
settlement of ihe country 5 for which 
purpose Mr. Elphinstoné, Mayng been 
appoirited Commissioner "ZS 


General Pritzler's Division. .. D 
é BE = 2 
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at Raoree, by which we saved much deten- 
tion and bad road, and encamped with 
our right near the village of Pulsee, having 
the river running along our rear. 


Sunday Feb 14th, Camp near Pulsee to 
De. near Salpa 10.3. 


Marched at day break, and got to our 
ground about half past ten—we occupied 
the ground which General Smith had left the 
same morning, having our right near the 
village, and the river in our rear. General 
Smith had marched this morning towards 
Phultun the Paishwa being reported to 
have moved south towards Punderpoor. 


Monday Feb, 16th, Camp Salper to Dc. 
Neera Bridge/left bank 11M. l 


Marched as usual, and arrived to our 
ground a little after ten. Encamped in very 
bad rough ground close to the Bridge, 
having our rear along the left bank of the 
river. 


Tuesday Feb 17th Camp near Bridge 
to Dc. Yeeree 10.2. 


Marched as usual, road bad, leading ~ 


Saturday Feb. 14th. Camp. near we close along the left bank of the river, 


to Dc. near Pulsee 12.1. 


„&ountry rough and little cultivated, passed 


Marched at half past five and eee By afew villages and encamped, soon after 


our ground a little before noon—our line 
of carts and tram of baggage was enorm- 
ous, and moved with very little order, 
notwithstanding an attempt to introduce 
the Bombay order of march, This shewed 
us pretty clearly that the Madras force 
had seen very little of the enemy, for 
nothing could prevent their followers 
from straggling in every direction, and 
very little protection was afforded to the 
baggage. We crossed the Wusna river 


_ ténprclock, having a fine nulla in our rear 
‘ang our feft onthe Neera river. Improving, 
passed Several villages on the Neera and 
réached our ground soon after ten. From 
Gi groundthe fort. of Poorundhur has a 
very majestic appearance, it bears about 
north, distant 7 t6 8; mies, 


Thursday Feb: 19th: Qmp Serula to De, 
Sewree. ` Can, Së ~ i SS R 


Marched as asta 
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ground about eleven—road good, being 
the main road to the southward from the 
Katrass Ghaut. We now left the banks of 
the Neers and began to follow those of the 
Sew Ganga, thro’ a very pretty valley 
with a good deal of cultivation and many 
villages at about 8 M. passed the village 
of Banneshwar about a mile to our left 
close to this village there is a very 
beautiful little woody dell, in which is an 
elegant, tho’ small pagoda of Mahadeo 
Banneshwar. The court is neatly paved 
with [illegible] etc and furnished with two 
small tanks or reservoirs of water, pure 
as crystal and abounding with large carp. 
The water issued from a stone gajamookh, 
and overflow from our reservoir into the 
other. The spot is shaded with five trees, 
and is altogether one of the most romantic 
sequestered places I have seen. It is 
well worth visiting from Poona not being 
above sixteen miles distant above the 
Katrass Ghaut. 


Friday, Feb, 20th, Camp Sewree to De. 
before Sewgurh. 


Marched at the usual hour, with a large 
advanced party about nine, we appro- 
ached under the fort of Sewgurh, towards 
the village of Kallian ; and a few shots 
being fired upon us, gave us the range of 
the enemy’s guns, and enabled us to pitch 
our camp in the most convenient spot, with 
our right opposite the village of [illegible] 
and our left extending up the valley towards 
the village of Kallian : having the river 
Sew Ganga in our front. While the camp 
‘was being pitched I accompanied Col. 
Dalrymple up the centre of the three 
ranges which run up to the western, 
southern and eastern angle of the fort, 
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or rather, which branch out in three 
directions. When we had advanced a 
litle way up the ridge, we were fired 
upon from the fort and some of the enemy 
rushed down with their matchlocks, to 
drive us away—however our covering 
party soon dispersed them, and we 
returned, having found a favourable 
position for approaching the Konkan Gate. 
Messrs. Grant and Athill examined the 
western range and made a favourable 
report, provided guns could be got up 
the hill. The enemy having fired on our 
flag of truce, preparations were made for 
the attack and I proceeded in the afternoon 
with a party, to examine the eastern range, 
and ascertain the practicability of getting 
guns op it. I ascended round a rocky 
peak, by a way extremely dangerous 
even for foot passengers and proceeded 
along the ridge, towards the enemy’s fort 
on the height near the eastern angle of 
the fort; on perceiving me, they retired. 
I did not however, follow them, conceiving 
the road I had already done to be 
impossible for guns, unless with extreme 
difficulty and returned by a better road 
along the ridge to camp. 


Saturday, Feb 21st. Halt. 


A party was sent up in the morning to 
the eastern ridge, to dislodge the enemy 
and occupy their post and I accompanied 
them to find aroad for the guns. The enemy 
fled on our approach and we got posses- 
sion of the post at once, but some of them 
remained under cover of an old wall and 
broken ground between the fort and the 
post and continued sniping, until being 
reinforced from the fort and supported by 


‘the fire of one or two guns they charged 
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on one party very boldly, a few advanced 
by some rocks, below the hill we occupied, 
which covered them and then fairly ran 
up towards us, buta few of our soldiers 
rushed forward with their bayonets and 
put them to flight, killing a few and the rest 
retired to the fort. We had six or eight men 
wounded one of whorn died next day. He 
was stooping to beyonet one ofthe enemy, 
on the slope of the hill, when a very 
young lad approached unseen and shot 
him : but his comrade instantly revenged 
him by dashing him down the precipice. 
I returned by a tolerable footpath and 
found that the guns one 5/2 inch...... 
and one 8 inch mortar had been sent up 
the hill, by the road we had deemed all 
all but impracticable the afternoon before. 
They however succeeded in getting them, 
by coohes, in the course of the day and 
night. The elephants did wonder but 
could not be got on the whole of the way. 
This morning, the pioneers and dooly 
bearers were sei to work, in collecting 
materials and making [illegible] and 
gabions, at the village of Kallian. In the 
forenoon, Mr. Grant and I accompanied 
Col. Dalrymple and fired on a spot, close 
under the fort for a mortar depot, whist 
Mr. Athill superintended the working 
party. In the afternoon I made some 
observations and surveyed as far as the 
mortar depot, in addition to Mr. Grant’s 
work of yesterday. 


Tuesday, February 22nd. Halt. 


This moming mortars were moved to 
the depot and opened their fire, as did 
the mortar and howitzer on the eastern 
height. The centre ridge was occupied 
by a party of 100 men and Mr. Grant and 
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l myself went to examine the place intended 


for the breaching battery—we fixed on 
a mound of earth about 550 yards from 
the S.E. angle of the fort, and about 700 
yards from the Konkan Gate, which is 
[illegible] a very good view. This day Capt. 
Nutt joined and received charge and was 
occupied in the forenoon with the laying 
down my survey and prosecuted it a httle 
further, in the afternoon. Messrs. Grant 
and Athill superintending the working 
parties. 


Monday, February 23rd. Halt. 


Col. Dalrymple, Capt. Nutt and Mr, 
Grant went to examine the western ridge, 
and dislodging the enemy's party, retained 
possession of the post on the height which 
was found very eligible for a battery to 
rake the fort. I visited the spot m the 
centre ridge intended for breaching 
batteries, and finding it advantageous our 
picket advanced and occupied it. In the 
forenoon, I was employed mserting the 
correct survey of the fort into my plan. 
In the afternoon I accompained Capt. Nutt 
to the mortarbricks and from thence 
off to the centre foil, and pointed out the 
spot proposed for the breaching battery. 
This evening two six pounders were with 
much difficulty conveyed to the eastern 
battery and Mr. Athill proceeded up with 
a party of pioneers, and prepared a 
battery for their reception—a working 
party of Europeans and native with the 
pioneers (who had now completed suffi- 
cient materials) under the superintendence 
of Mr. Grant, formed a road for the guns, 
up to the western fort in the course of the 
night, and also threw a little cover for 
the party there, 
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Tuesday, February 24th. Halt. 

Accompanied Capt. Nutt to visit the 
western fort and the road up—Mr. Grant 
received instructions for the batterys. In 
the forenoon, and till night, employed in 
forming a road up to the centre fort, and 
also to the foot of the hill leading to the 
western fort for which purpose a working 
party of 100 Europeans and 154 natives 
was employed and the road nearly 
completed at night.. Mr. Grant, with a 
working party of Europeans, natives and 
pioneers, completed a battery for two 
guns on the western fort and two 12 were 
conveyed up the hill in the course of the 
night. 


Wednesday, 25th. Halt. 


Visited the western battery in the 
morning with Capt. Nutt. [illegible] 12 
pounders opened at sun rise but their 
fire soon ceased, on account of the 
carriages having been injured in coming 
up the hill, They were however replaced 
in the course of the day. In the forenoon, 
I visited the depot, and the centre fort, 
and made arrangements for the construc- 
tion of the breaching battery—at night. 
I commenced the battery and’ nearly 
completed it for two guns, but was 
much delayed, in consequence of the 
lateness of the working party, and a 
mistake which prevented the arrival of 
the European detailed altogether. I have 
pioneers and natives. The latter did 
little, the night was very cold with a short 
cutting wind. This night, Mr. Athill 
completed the western battery for three 
guns, and two six pounders were carried 
up to it, in addition to the two twelves 
already there. 
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Thursday, Feb. 26th. Halt. 

Left the centre battery at seven a. m., 
weather very cold, with rain. In the 
afternoon Capt. Nutt and Lt. Grant 
employed in completing the road up to 
the centre battery at night, Capt. Nutt 
with Europeans, pioneers and sepoys 


“completed the battery for two guns and 


commenced another, for one iron twelve 
pounder. Two 18/ [illegible] were got 
up the hill, and safely lodged before 
morning, but not run into the battery. 


Friday, Feb, 27th. Halt. 


Visited the centre fort, and also the 
advanced position intended for a second 
breaching battery, in front of the mortar 
battery. This being approved of I 
returned in the forenoon to work it out, 
and examined the road. In the evening, 
Capt. Nutt accompanied me to the spot 
fixed on, and at night I completed a battery 
for. two 18/ [illegible] having a working 
party of 80 Europeans, 150 natives and 20 
pioneers. I used chiefly grain baskets, 
found in the village and sand bags. I 
divided the party into two relief—all 
worked preity well, but even half was 
too many to work with full effect in so 
confined a spot. Mr. Athill went with 
some pioneers, to line the embrasures of 
the centre battery. 


Saturday, Feb. 28th. 


At day break, I had finished the battery, 
and one 18 [illegible] was got into it soon 
after, a howitzer was brought up and about 
eleven, the second 18 was mounted in the 
battery. The two other pieces had been 
playing for some time--some little alteration 
being necessary, I was detained for a fresh 
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supply of sand bags, and in the meantime, 
went up to the centre battery, into which 
the guns had been run in the mght and it 
opened at day light a very efficient fire, 
on the upper wall and tower of the gateway 
— about noon. I returned to camp—before 
which time, a very well directed fire had 
commenced from the tower breaching 
battery, against the lower tower and wall 
of the gate. In the course of the day, 
Lieut. Grant and Athill reheved each 
other at the centre breaching battery, and 
in the night, Capt. Nutt relieved by 
Mr. Grant completed the second battery 
at that fort for one 12 which however was 
not brought up. This day one European 
and three or four natives were wounded 
in the centre breaching battery, by the 
enemys’ guns, three of which, continued 
to bear on us, with much effort—two of 
them were however silenced in the course 
of the day. 


Sunday, March fst. 


At day break, visited the centre 
breaching battery and found all complete 
for a third gun, which however was never 
used- crossed down the hill to the lower 
breaching battery and made some little 
repairs—both batteries continued playing 
with much effect, against the Konkan 
Gate—but the masonry appeared very 
strong and came away stone by stone, 
without cracking or shaking the rest of the 
wall. About nine a.m. the garrison sent 
to [illegible] for terms and all the batteries 
were ordered to cease for sometime. Of 
this, Capt. Nutt and I took advantage and 
went near the place [illegible] the breach 
I went up thro the ravine from the lower 
breaching battery and climbing up the hill 
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advanced to within about 250 yards of the 
foot of the wall and opposite the breach 
about 400 yards distant from the gate. 
The breach seemed still very far from 
practicable particularly the upper tower 
and wall, the lower seemed much softer 
but not by any means accessible. I after- 
wards examined the whole of the southern 
fan of the fort but could discover no place 
practicable by escalade or otherwise. The 
people from the fort called out to me 
repeatedly to come no near and threatened 
to fire on me if I did not return. On 
arriving opposite the eastern angle of the 
fort I determined to continue across to the 
eastern post and to return to camp. After 
much exertion I reached the bottom of the 
ridge of rock in front of the eastern post a 
little way towards the fort but here I was 
brought to a stand, for the rock was so 
high that I could not climb up it and the 
hill below me so steep and the sail so soft 
that I could not return without much 
danger. I remamed for some time clinging 
by my hands and feet to the bottom of the 
rock and unable to get either up or down, 
However I was soon perceived from the 
eastern post and some people with drag 
ropes sent to my assistance by means of 
which I ascended the cliff in safety and 
reached the eastern post, In the meantime 
an answer had been returned to the 
garrison and they had hoisted a flag of 
truce after some time. No reply having 
been received from the place, the breach- 
ing batteries reopened and continued at 
intervals during the day about one p.m, 
a message was sent down to say that two 
Karkoons were coming -to treat for the 
surrender of the fort and about five they 
arrived but no terms were arranged. 


NX 
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Monday, March 2nd. Halt. 

The breaching batteries commenced as 
usual, About nine o’clock vakeels arrived 
from the fort and the terms were arranged 
as follows. The fort to be given up and 
the gates taken possession of at one 
o'clock, The garrison to be allowed their 
arms and personal property but all other 
property wheather public or private which 
might have been lodged in the fort to fall 
to the captors. The Arabs and Gossains 
to be conducted to Elechpoor leaving 
hostages as security for their proceeding 

“thither. The Mahrattas and Kankuness to 
proceed to their homes under similar 
engagements at noon. I accompanied 
Colonel Dalrymple with a party of 
Europeans from the centre breaching 
battery to take possession of the Konkan 
Gate, which after much delay on the part 
of the garrison we reached. We were 
now told that the gate was blocked up and 
could not be got open for a long time and 
requested to proceed round to the Poona 
Gate which we did and Colonel Dalrymple 
with one or two efficers and twenty men, 
advanced ‘and was admitted In a few 
munutes the whole moved on and obtained 
possession of the gates on entering, we 
found the people of the fort waiting in an 
[illegible] hut within the inner gate to 
receive us. The chief person was a boy 
of about ten years of age, the son of 
Rooperam Chowdry to whom the fort 
belonged, the Killadar was a Karkoon, a 
servant of Roopram assisted by a Brahman 
ofsome note who had before distinguished 
himself in the defences of two or three 
forts, there were several other Karkoons 
belonging to the Paishwa and to baneans 
and shrafs in Poona. The appearance and 
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manner of the boy were exceedingly 
prepossessing, his countenance was hand- 
some and interesting and he conducted 
himself with much decorum and presence 
of mind amidst a scene which must have 
been so striking and we were told that 
during the whole of the seige he betrayed 
not the least fear but was always anxious to 
see what was going on. After some delay 
about the hostages and other arrangements 
we began to allow the garrison to pass 
out. I was much struck with the number of 
men, Arabs and others who crowded about 
the gateways as we entered The Arabs 
particularly seemed much distressed at 
bemg thus deprived of all means of 
service and subsistence and lamented 
their hard fate to me very bitterly. I could 
not help pitying them and endeavoured 
to comfort them. An hour before I could 
have gladly seen them charged at the 
point of the bayonet and now I was in the 
midst of them joking and trying to keep up 
their spirit. One poor fellow who was 
standing near me could not contain his 
feelings but grasped my arm with both his 
hands and shook it bursting at the same 
time into a sort of convulsive laugh and 
exclaiming with much emotion that was his 
brother or his friend, for I did not quite 
understand his expression. The scene 
was altogether very striking, such as 
appeared suspicious were examined and 
the rest allowed to pass at once nor was 
any property of value found on the person 
of any of the garrison. There were about 
sixly women in the fort and amongst them 
the bride of the young Killadar a child of 
seven or eight years old. There were in 
all nearly 1400 people, about 150 Arabs 
700 or 800 Gossains and the rest Mahratta 
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and other sepoys of the country. A 
respectable man belonging to Mr. Elphin- 
stone and some Karkoons were sent to 
conduct them to their place of destination 
and the hostages were lodged in the 
palace at Poona, The young Roopram with 
the Killadars and etc. proceeded to Poona 
carrying with them their property to the 
amount of about 30,000 Rupees. Several 
horses and four or five camels were also 
allowed to pass out of the fort. 


Tuesday, March 3rd. Halt. 


Went up to the fort in the morning and 
spent the day in examining it surveying 
the distances of the batteries and etc. etc. 
The fort is of very considerable size and 
certainly very formidable if well defen- 
ded. It would have taken us two days 
more to have made the breach practicable 
and by destroying the lower tower and 
old walls running up the hill immediately 
to the north of ıt. We should have effected 
an entrance without being obliged to pass 
by the inner gateway atall. This would 
have much facilitated the approach thro 
the breach. As the upper tower was the 
toughest and [?] best masonry of the two 
and the necessity for completely des- 
troying it, would thus have been avoided 
but a resolute garrison would still have 
under us pay dear for a successful assault. 
On going round the fort we observed a 
tower on the western fan about 150 yards 
within the south-west saliant angle of the 
fort and opposite to our western post 
which is accessible without much difficulty 
from without. Lieut. Grant climbed up the 
rock, to the foot of the wall. It would 
perhaps be dangerous to escalade but it 
might have been very easily knocked 
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down and practicable, the narrow breach 
effected from our western post could 
{uligible]. Guns have been brought up to 
it and particularly had they been advanced 
to the little hut which is within 450 yards 
of the angle of the fort and 600 yards of 
the tower in question. This advanced 
position would no doubt have been much 
exposed but its effect would very soon 
have proved decisive and I think iron 
guns might have been brought up being 
dismounted and lashed to a sledge or log 
of wood with a pair of trucks -— this contri- 
vance would probably have saved us much 
trouble in other instances. The enemy 
had been strengthening the Poona Gate 
by a fourth gate and wall below the three 
others. I do not consider this entrance 
impracticable to escalade tho certainly 
very dangerous as the whole length is 
overlooked and commanded by the high 
work and precipice on the left. The 
gates themselves are not very high 
or strong particularly the centre one, the 
outer wall of which is not above eight feet 
high. The surface of the fort is not quite 
flat but rises considerably in the centre 
and falls pretty steep to the north side, in 
many places it is quite precipitous. This 
circumstance affords considerable means 
of shelter to the garrison against a bom- 
bardment from the south side. We found 
that they had dug a number of holes and 
caves in the north side of the hill which 
screened them in a great degree from 
our shells. The higher and exposed part 
seemed to have been pretty well scoured 
but a resolute garrison might have 
[illegible] our bombardment and as it was 
the breaching guns alone seemed to strike 
the enemy with real fear tho they strived 
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themselves very little during the two or 
three last days except by the effect of 
their guns, two or three of which conti- 
` nued well served to the last. É 

On the part of the garrison the casual- 
ties were probably 70 or 80 of which 
perhaps from twenty to thirty were killed. 
We had about 30 kiled and wounded of 
whom only one was killed on the spot but 
five or six more died afterwards; there 
was abundance of water and all sorts of 
supplies found in the fort, also a large 
quantity of gold and silver- plates and 
ornaments belonging to pagodas. Some 
jewels and bales of shawls and rich 
clothes in all supposed to value about five 
lacs. But valuable and money to much 
larger amount were said to have been 
lodged in the fort and were probably 
concealed there, or taken away secretly. 
Prize agents were left in charge of the 
property and a reward of one eighth 
offered for any discoveries. 

Wednesday, March 4th. Halt. à 

Employed in drawing a plan of attack 
for the General. The following remarks 
occurred to me as worthy of note during 
the seige—at the commencement one day 
at least might have been saved by our 
occupying the posts and commencing our 
work at the roads [illegible] sooner. The 
breaching batteries in particular ought to 
have been eatler commenced on and 
I-think we were a little more cautious than 
was necessary. The mortar battery was 
too distant, 700 yeards being the mean 
distance and about 25 the elevation of the 
nearest part of the wall, in the direction 
the shells were thrown in consequence, 
the mortars required so large a charge 
that most of the bed were considerably 
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injured and one entirely destroyed. The 
5/2 inch howitzers then threw with much 
ease than the 8 inch mortars, about 1200 
shells were thrown in all—our fascines 
did not answer well [illegible] the fascines 
were soon blown out of their places for 
want of being properly picketed. We 
found the common large buckets in which 
the natives keep their grain a preferable 
substitute to gabions. They stood the 
firing very well, as did the sand bags- 
wing the precaution of keeping them 
always wet or covered with raw hides but 
these latter were very subject to be blown 
away. Planks we found very useful when 
procurable for living the embrassures 
[illegible] them by means of strong large 
pickets or stakes built into the [illegible] of 
the embrasures. The night working parties 
were always too numerous for the confined 
space of the batteries in such situations. 
Twenty or thirty Europeans and perhaps 
fifty natives were as many as could 
conveniently work together—allowing 
therefore one party to relieve another, 
twice those numbers would have been 
strong enough for working parties. The 
spades and shovels with pickaxes were 
particularly useful in the hands of the 
Europeans but much care was requisite to 
keep all the men to their work and also to 
prevent the tools from being thrown aside 
and lost. The filed carriages suffered 
considerably particularly those of the byes, 
twelve of which failed entirely [illegible]. 
The distance of the upper battery from the 
wall was 700 yards and its effect was 
excellent, altho the wall was of the best 
possible construction. The lower battery 
was about 950 yards and did not do 
[illegible] quite so well. 
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Thursday, March 5th. Halt. 


Friday, March 6th. Camp near Singurh to 
Dc, Hurreechundree 15 m. 


This morning a wing of the European 
Regiment and the Rifle Detachment, 
marched under Major Bridge to invest 
the northern fan of the fort of Poorundhur. 
The General and his staff proceeded with 
a light detachment to reconnoitre and the 
lines followed as usual—on arriving near 
the village of Hurreechundree about ten 
o'clock we turned up to our left towards 
the fort. The General remained on a 
rising ground pushing forward parties. 
Iaccompanied Captain Nutt and Captain 
Challen, for several miles over the hill 
til we got a view of the southern gate- 
way of the fort within 1200 or 1500 yards, 
it appeared not difficult of access in itself 
and much exposed to breaching guns from 
this direction. The garrison seemed to 
have no guns.on this side as they did not 
fire on our party, they fired a few rounds 
at Major Elridge on his taking up his 
ground but did no damage. We retained 
to camp a little before four somewhat 
fatigued with our trip being mostly on 
fort. It was proposed to the General to 
attempt this gate by excalade making a 
diversion also against the pettah but the 
plan was not approved, In the afternoon 
an answer arrived to a flag of truce which 
we had sent witha summon, The people 
in the pettah were willing to give it up but 
the garrison in the fort refused and said 
they would fight to the last. The people 
in the pettah appeared to be at variance 
with those in the fort some of whom also 
we suspected to be but little inclined to 
fight. 
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Saturday, 7th. Camp Hurreechundree to, -* 


De. Bungoolle 8.6 m. 


Went again in advance with the General \ 


to reconnoitre in hopes of discovering a 
practicable road up the valley which 
leads directly to the gate of the fort. We 
proceeded for this purpose as far as the 
village of Manwa, but finding no water 
for troops within six miles of the fort nor 
any road which could have been made 
passable for guns without immense labour 
we were reluctantly obliged to determine 
on marching round to the north side of the 
fort and to confine our attack on this side 
to posting a strong detachment of Euro- 
peans and natives under Major Thatcher 
as up the valley as we could to invest the 
fort and prevent the enemy from escaping 
or otherwise cooperating as might be 


required. 
Sunday, 8th. Camp Bungoolee to De. 
Pangree 1.4 M. ` 


This day the force halted to receive 
Mr. Elphinstone and the Raja of Satara 
who however did not arrive—Major 
Thatcher invested the southern faces of 
the fort. The Engineer Department with 
an escort and party of pioneers marched 
across the hills to Pangree on our way to 
join Major Elridge and make arrange- 
ments for attacking the northern face of the 
fort whilst the force marched round by 
Jejuree. We passed a respectable village 
called Pureechee and encamped near tHe 
road about half a mile east of Pangree. 


Monday, 9th. Camp Pangree to Dc. Near 
Poorundhur. 

Reached Major Elridge’s camp to 
breakfast, road lay at first tho a very 
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natrow pass in the hills and was very 
rugged but not steep tho quite impassable 
for any sort of carriage. At 4m. the rich 
valley of the Hurra opened to our view 
Sassoor lay about 2 miles north at Ia m. 
we passed by a small village called [?] 
and encamped on the right of the detach- 
ment about half a mile south-west of the 
village of [illegible]. In the evening 
we rode out to look at the fort etc. I 
sent out parties to collect materials. We 
found pretty sirong pickets of Ramoosies 
on the height near the fort whom however 
we did not attempt to dislodge, not having 
men sufficient to retain the posts The 
fort opened several guns on us and the 
working party which was at a pagoda 
half a mile in front of camp and opposite 
to the centre of the fort, they seemed to 
fire their guns from Wajjirgurh two from 
Poorundhur but their shots were not so 
well thrown as at Singurh some came 
near as mostly six pounders but one was 
picked up of no less than 42th [?] The 
result of our reconnaissance was not very 
successful the difficulties seemed very 


great. 


Tuesday, 10th. Halt. 


I went out surveying to lay down the 
distance of the fort points etc. On 
reaching the top of the ghaut opposite the 
enemy’s western post I was obliged to 
return by their coming down in some 
force as I had no protection with me. 
Captain Nutt and Lieut. Grant went in this 
latter direction to reconnoitre and were 
fired upon and rocketed a good deal. In 
the afternoon I returned to the place 
I had left in the morning to complete my 
observations taking with me five riflemen 
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and leaving the same number in reserve 
at the pagoda. After a little time the enemy 
began to come down the hill on me and 
I would scarcely get close enough to 
ascertain the exact position of the spot 
which had been fixed upon for a mortar 
battery, however, I succeeded and retired 
in time without any accident. Lieut. Grant 
who was at the pagoda leaving the firing 
brought on the remaining five men and 
the enemy run up the hill again. They 
threw a few shot at us from the fort as we 
returned. 


Wednesday, 11th Halt. 

This morning the General arrived with 
the army. On our passing Sassoor the 
people of the place sent out to give up the 


. place and all their property, but begged 


to retain their arms, this latter condition 
was refused, and a quarter of an hour 
given them to come out on the expiration 
of which a shot was fired at them, 
which they returned and fire was kept 
up for some time between our two six 
pounders in advance and the guns of the 
gurhee but without effect on either side. 
After extending our ammunition our guns 
were withdrawn and a force left to 
surround the place and prevent the escape 
ofthe garrison. The army moved on and 
encamped close to Major Elridge position. 
The garrison of Sassoor had sent to Mr. 
Elphinstone on his passing before offering 
to surrender and had in consequence 
received a letter of probition from him 
which protection had been continued at 
their request by Major Elridge, they were 
said to be about 300 men some of whom 
were Arabs and they were in charge of 
property belonging to Gokla and other 
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Mahratta sirdar which has been lodged in 
the gurhee. The Raja accompanied the 
camp -and pitched in the centre having 
Mr. Elphinstone with the Bombay staff on 
his left and General Pritzler with his staff 
on his right. 
was sent to build a battery for two 18 pc: 
which were got ready to be moved down 
to open at day light—and the place was 
closely surrounded for the night. 


Thursday, 12th. Halt. 


By day light a battery was completed 
and at half past seven the two eighteen 
pounders opened their fire. The General 
Mr. Elphenstone and staff went down to 
see the result about eleven, the garrison 
having, attempted to-get terms in vain 
surrendered at discretion and were made 
prisoners to the number of 170 of whom 
one or two were Arabs, a few Sindians 
and the rest Hindustanis. The walls of the 
gurhee were very strong being of 
excellent stone with a brick papapet 
altogether full 50 feet high—our guns made 
but little impression and it would have 
required at least all the day to have made 
a good breach. The guns had been 
removed from the battery to shot lower 
and nearer which was found more, favour- 
able. The gurhee is a square of perhaps 
100 yards. The gates are strong and well 
defended so as to be almost impossible ‘to 
be blown open by a gun. Round the walls 
at about 35 feet from the ground runs a 
platform for guns with embrasure and 
loop holes and above this is another 
platform with a parapet and 1000 holes for 
musketry. Below these are rooms all 
round and in the middle a square house 
with a number of courts. There were 


In the afternoon Lieut. Athill 
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three or four guns from 3 to 4 pounders 
and a few very small guns one pounders 
or less mounted on good carriages on 
the gun platform. The garrison had many 
excellent .matchlocks and jeniallas one 
English wall piece and several carbones 
or blunderbussas. They were on the 
whole a very well provided with the 
means of defence and might have caused: 
as much loss in an assault. The prisoners 
were marched to camp anda guard left 
to protect the place in which it was 
supposed some property had been lodged. 
The garrison had one man killed and 
three or few wounded. We had one 
European mortally wounded. The people 
of the town put themselves under our 
protection but must have suffered much 
from the presence of our troops. I was 
fortunate enough to save some poor 
women from being plundered by two 
Europeans. The town of Sassoor is of 
considerable size, well built and respec- 
table being the head town of -the district 
under the fort of Poorundhur. It is situated 
on the banks of the Kurra river and 
contains three or four very handsome 
pagodas besides others of less note. In 
the afternoon the guns and stores were 
removed back to camp and preparations 
made for commencing the attack of 
Poorundhar in the morning. 


Friday, 13th. Halt. 


This morning a party of 150 men natives 
and Europeans was ordered to accompany 
Captain Nutt for the purpose of seizing 
on the eastern post—100 went with me to 
the centre ridge and 150 with Lieut. Grant 
to the western. I met with no oppostion, 
there were but a few fellows at the post 
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and they all fled on our approach into 
Wajjurgurh. We established an advanced 
post and sentries within 500 yards of 
Wajjurgurh and get in different cover 
for the men with some trouble. The 
enemy threw some shot very near us. 
I afterwards went with the pioneers and 
prepared the road to the mortar battery. 
Captain Nutte party surprized a post of 
Ramoossees most of whom made their 
escape into the fort, but eight men and 
most unfortunately two women and one 
child were shot and three or four persons 
taken. The post was found extremely 
advantageous affording excellent cover 
behind the rock, and from the top looking 
completely down into the west end of 
wajjurgurh-at the same time a party of 
natives from Major Thacker’s detachment 
had occupied an adjoining ridge and 
advanced to meet our party at the rock, 
had they come but a little sooner they 
must have cut off the retreat of the 
enemy's party. The Ramoossees seemed 
to consider themselves in perfect safety, 
having huts and palls with their women 
and children and even their goats and 
tattoos on the hill. Advanced party of 
riflemen were stationed under cover on 
the top of the rock which kept the enemy 
from shewing themselves near the east 
end of Wujjurgurh being within 300 yards, 
other parties were also disposed about 
the rock. Preparations were made for 
getting up two light howitzers and one 
hundred pioneers left to clear the road. 
Lieut. Grant occupied his post without 
opposition and having found a spot for 


the mortars which seemed preferable to- 


that below the hill left the pioneers to make 
a road up to it. In the afternoon a working 
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party of 100 Europeans and 40 pioneers 
was sent under Mr. Athill to complete the 
road and to the eastern post. I went with 
another party of pioneer to the western 
post to complete the road for the mortars. 
But Captain Nutt not preferring the spot 
to the one below formerly fixed on, it was 
discontinued. Two heavy howitzers—one 
8 inch and one 10 inch mortar were 
brought out in the evening and two light 
howitzers despatched to the eastern post. 


Saturday, 14th. Halt. 


In the morning visited the eastern post 
which seemed to me not.so difficult of 
access as the eastern post at Singurh 
but more exposed to the fire of the fort 
which however was very contemplated. 
The road to the advanced post on the 
rock is extremely difficult and a good 
deal exposed, the post itself is very 
commanding. One or two of the enemys 
still -continued to fire their matchlocks 
Dro the loopholes and entrances under 
the cover of the parapet at the eastern 
angle and some few rounds were fired 
from a gun there, but with no effect—I 
found two howitzers arrived and ready 
to open but for the want of scales to 
weigh the pounder this deficiency 
induced the officer delay opening tl 
about ten O'clock—Captain Nutt and 
Lieut. Grant went to the western post 
and it was resolved to let the mortars 
remain at the lower pomt, whence they 
accordingly opened. After breakfast I 
went thither to lay the platforms for the 
mortars, The 8 inches [illegible] was quite 
destroyed and the 10 inch began to shake 
and crack. The practice did not appear 
to me very successful either from this or 
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the eastern post—having laid down three 
platforms. I returned about one p.m. In 
the afternoon Captain Nutt and Colonel 
Dalrymple rode out to fix on a spot from 
whence to bring the heavy guns to bear 
with effect on Wajjurgurh. At night Mr. 
Athill went with a party of pioneers to 
make a battery for a six pounders at the 
eastern post. 


Sunday, 15th, Halt. 


Went in the morning to reconnoitre the 
angle of Wajjurgurh from the centre ridge, 
as closely as possible. The party had 
been advanced considerably nearer than 
before and I succeeded in approaching 
within 200 yards of the fort from whence 
I satisfied myself of the practicability of 
escalading this angle particularly when 
its defence had been injured by the fire 
of two 18 pounders which were about to 
open from below for that purpose. The 
wall atthe angle seemed about 18 feet, 
but a little to the left was an embrasure 
and the wall was lower and overgrown 
with strong bushes, which would have 
been of the greatest assistance in an 
escalade there seemed also plenty of 
room for the ladders between the foot of 
the wall and this top of the rock. The 
rock itself appeared in all nearly 30 feet 
high, but much broken and having many 
very large detached pieces at the bottom 
which would have rendered the......by no 
means difficult with a ladder of 20 feet. 
It had been arranged that the attack should 
take place next morning the 16th at day 
break. On the second round of the 18 
pounders while I was bringing forward 
the whole party to the most advanced 
position the enemy called out from the 
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walls that they wish [ed] to break. Our 
fire was accordingly suspended and I 
advanced to the Govt. of the rock to meet 
the people who were sent out for terms, 
and accompanied there to camp—matters 
were soon arranged and Lieut. Grant 
sent to take possession—meanwhile 
similar messengers arrived from Poorun- 
dhur and the same terms being returned 
in answer to them I was sent back to 
settle the business. It was my intention 
to have proceeded up the hill towards 
the lower fort with the messengers 
intending to reconnoitre but the people 
positively objected to this and I was 
obliged to remain with the principal man 
in the village below giving them an hour 
to hoist the white flag The time having 
elapsed the mortar battery which had 
been suspended...and I returned to camp 
to report the failure to the General. 
When I reached his tent he said he thought, 
he saw a white flag hoisted and I hastened 
back to the mortar battery to stop it, 
should this prove correct. However it was 
not so, and the fire continued, on procee- 
ding into the village at the foot of the hill 
I found several people coming down the 
Hul and they having after a little discussion, 
agreed to the terms I proceeded to 
receive possession of the fort with the 
picket from the western post, on reaching 
the pettah (or Matetree) we found the gate 
open and we here waited till the vakeels 
should communicate and arrange with the 
Killadar for the surrender of the fort, 
After some delay I was requested to come 
up with two or three men to meet them 
which I did and on being told that the 
principal difficulty was with the Arabs I 
advanced to the gate and assured them 
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of good treatment and protection with 
which they were satisfied. The terms 
agreed to, were the surrender of all 
public property of all deserters and my 
persons who might have been concerned 
in the murder of a Patel and some seeks 
in our employ, the garrison to retain their 
arms and personal property, the Arabs 
to be sent to Arabia, it was understood 
that such of the sepoys as were willing 
and eligible would be received into our 
service 1f required at Poona The same 
terms were granted to both forts. The 
article regarding the murderers was one 
of considerable nieete for the Killadar 
acknowledged himself answerable for 
whatever had been done in the business. 
It was therefore settled that for the present 
no one should be permitted to enter or 
leave the fort on any account we holding 
merely possession of the gates till the 
[illegible] should be fully investigated by 
Mr. Elphinstone and General Pritzler, at 
length about dusk we were admitted. 
The Killadar was a respectable looking 
old Mahratta named [illegible] Iadoo—he 
spoke in a very manly and firm manner 
and submitted all to our clemency. The 
people of the fort had all got round to the 
south side when they were pretty [illegible] 
from our shells—I passed thro’ the fort to 
the southern angle and west, some 
difficulty succeeded in calling in a picket 
from Major Thatcher's detachment to 
occupy the southern gate. At length all 
being quietly settled I returned to camp 
between eight or nine O'clock. It is 
almost perhaps worthy of notice that I feel 
in with a native of Baghdad at the gate of 
the fort who had been formerly a servant 
of Mr. Maneslysat Bussora, and who was 
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of great use to me, in persuading the 
Arabs into acquescence, 


Monday, 16th. Halt. 


At day break I accompanied the General 
and Mr. Elphinstone to the fort—the case 
of the Killadar was referred for further 
consideration and the garrison to the 
number of 68 Arabs, 61 Sindians, 33 Pur- 
desees, 132 Musselmans and 568 Mahrattas 
and others were sent in the evening under 
escort to Poona. The garrison of Wajjur- 
gurh consisted of 67 Musselman and 207 
Mahrattas. The two had not above five 
or six men killed or wonded altogether 
inclusive of those who were killed at the 
outpost. No considerable property was 
found, perhaps half a lac worth; chiefly 
plate and ornaments belonging to Gokla. 


Tuesday, 17th. 


This morning I visited both forts and 
went round to examine them fully—Wajjur- 
gurh is a miserable little place within. 
It is perfectly assailable by escalade at the 
northern angle which we had determined 
to attack from the centre foot. I found it 
considerably more favourable, than I had 
judged from my reconnoisance—the rock 
and well both lower and easier and plenty 
of rooms and [frontage ?] for ladders 
between. It is also assailable but with 
difficulty at the eastern angle. There is a 
third point which is by no means difficult 
of access by escalade; it is at a small 
salient tower at the west end of a small 
reentering part of the work and about 
200 yards from the eastern angle. It had 
also been determined to assail this point 
at the same moment with the northern 
centre angle, at day break on the 16th. 
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The approach however to it from the 
eastern post would have been difficult. 
The gate is not strong but less easily 
assailable than the three points now 
noticed. There are only three or four old 
buildings in the plan—plenty of water but 
no property was found in it. The lower 
fort or Matihill is easily assailable by either 
of the branches of the wall which join the 
fort either on the eastern or western side 
—the wall is not above seven feet high 
and may be easily climbed over. The main 
gate is pretty good and would afford a 
secure lodgement against any fire from 
Poorundhur as would many strong house 
and other places of cover particularly 
after the fall of Wajjurgurh and even before, 
with some little [illigeble]. Poorundhur 
itself is very strong, the weakest point is 
the southern gateway but the country 
below will not admit of guns being brought 
to latter. Itis a single gate and it might 
be practicable to enter it in-the night by 
surprise by passing up the steps almost 
to the tower then turning to the left round 
the bottom of the tower, after which a man 
might scramble up and get over the wall 
a little to the left even without a ladder but 
it could be extremely hazardous and dis- 
covery would be inevitable destruction, for 
the road to the bottom of the steps is long, 
dangerous and completely exposed and 
only one man at a time could possibly get 
round the bottom of the tower and that at 
every risk—so that the enterprize without 
a breach would be a very desperate one, 
tho’ it might perhaps succeed. A breach 
under it would make it very assailable. 
The long narrow work outside the gate 
of Poorundhur and stretching towards 
Wajjurgurh, might probably De an easy 
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capture after the fall of that place and the 
pettah and the gate might there be readily 
breached, or the gate or one of the towers 
adjoining to the westward might be brea- 
ched from the pettah whilst such a fire of 
shells might be kept up from Wajjurgurh 
and the pettah as would effectually prevent 
the garrison from making a long defence 
whether the place were breached or .not. 
The inner gates of Poorundhur are low 
and not very strong, and might perhaps 
be assaulted with effect from the narrow 
work before mentioned. Without a breach 
there is plenty of cover in that work 
but the communication from below would 
be inconvenient for there is no road and 
itis very high. The houses in Poorundhur 
are all close to the gate and of no consi- 
deration—it ıs abundantly supplied with 
excellent water, on the height within the 
fort is a pagoda of Mahadeo of some note. 
The height of the gates of the fort 1s about 
1400 feet above the plain near the foot. 
The height of the pagoda is upwards of 
1700 feet. Whilst I was at Poorundhur the 
Raja came up to visit the forta and I had 
an opportunity of seeing and conversing a 
little with him and the rest of the family. 
The Raja is an ugly littte felow bandy 
legged and pitted with the small pox and 
having much the appearance of a Mahratta 
Mussalchee but his expression is good, 
and intelligent and his manners rather 
pleasing. He very rarely returns a salam 
otherwise than by a very slight inclination 
of the head, or a salam where very con- 
descending. His brothers are better 
looking men but 1 do not think them so 
intelligent. The mother is a smart good 
looking old lady, of nearly forty. The 
Rajaseems about twenty five. The whole 
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_ party got out of their palanquins and sat 
down for some time and conversed freely 
_in Mahratta. 
` Captain Grant and Doctor Coates and 
desired to set. We shewed them some of 
our shells which had fallen in the fort 
and with which they seemed . mute 
surprized. They afterwards went up to 
the Mahadeo pagoda when I had an oppor- 
tunity of asking a few questions about 
Wassota which the Raja answered with 
readiness much the old lady was also very 
conversable, she was dressed completely 
in the Mahratta style and sat down un- 
covered and unconcerned, they were 
dressed also in the Mahratta fashion with 
white turbans and angrakhoes and kinkhab 
trowsers, They seemed very attentive to 
their mother and were very kind and 
affectionate to some of their old attendants 
who had come from Satara to see them. 


Wednesday, 18th, Halt. 

Employed in drawing a plan [of?] 
Singurh. News arrived of Bajee Raos hav- 
ing sent to General Smith, to [illegible] for 
terms and being answered that he himself 
only, would be received. He was by this 
last accounts at Bheer with some infantry 
and guns and General Smith within thirty 
miles of him near to Nimboodegra.. The 
Commander-in-Chief had also reached 
Byazapoor with a light division. 


Thursday, 19th. Halt. 


The Commissioner who had gone to 
Poona on the 17th returned and orders 
were given to march next morning. 

Friday, 20th. Camp near Poorundhur to 
De. Belsa M. 

Marched as usual after going thro’ the 


‘She was introduced by. 
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ceremony of asking the Raja’s permission 
and wanting afew minutes for him. The 
Raja and his brothers rode on horseback 
at the head of the line after the advanced 
guard. They were attended by a detach- 
ment of auxiliary Infantry and horse, 
Three or four elephants with the flag and 
nagara preceded then and the same 
brought up the man of their train, two only 
had howdas. The party moved fast and 
the nagara kept almost constantly beating, 
the Raja and his brothers seemed much 
pleased at receiving the salutes of officers 
as they passed. 


Saturday, 21st, Camp Belsa to Dc, Wullah. 


Marched as usual and reached our 
ground, about then nothing remarkable, 
prepared to leave camp next moring with 
the Engineer Department and two com- 
panies of the 2/9th to join Major Thacher's 
detachment, for the purpose of getting 
possession of Pandoogurh, Wijeratgurh, 
Kalinga and Kummalgurh, which were 
expected to be given up. 


Sunday, 22nd. Camp Wullah to De. 
Kunhulla 14.5 M. 


Marched at four a.m. and afternoon 
delay from our baggage in getting out of 
camp we reached Nera about sunrise and 
found Major Thacher near guard just 
crossing our front, he had not received 
the General orders yesterday and was 
marching to join him at the Nera bridges, 
a notice was sent to inform him and we 
crossed the river and passed on to Kun- 
dala which.we reached about ten. In the 
evening Major Thacher’s detachment 
passed us and proceeded a little way 
further, he had halted in the forenoon about 
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two [miles ?] from us and marched again 
in the afternoon. 


Monday, 23rd. Camp Kundulla to De. 
near Wije 13.3 M. 


Marched at four a.m. and joined Major 
Thatcher at the bottom of the Kumalkee- 
ghaut. It isa steep and difficult ghaut, 
perhaps 600 or 700 feet high it is partly 
found and had in many places been 
blocked up but partially opened again. It 
is rather difficult for loaded cattle from its 
steepness ; itis wide enough, but utterly 
impossible for any kind of wheel carriage. 
On reaching the top at 2? M. a little before 
sun rise the beatiful valley of the Krishna 
opened to our view studded with villages 
and cultivated in the highest manner, at 
43M. we reached Yella, a very pretty 
village surrounded with gardens, atZM. 
Kamdul and at aM. Wai or Wye. The 
people came out all along the road with 
their nuzurs to claim the protection of 
their new master. The inhabitants of 
Wye came in crowds to meet us and 
those from the neighbouring villages 
‘continued pouring in all day. From all 
we could see the country appeared extre- 
mely rich and populous and the people 
had an air of comfort and respectability 
which we had seldom [legible] even in 
Brahmanee villages. Having taken up our 
ground the summons were sent to the 
fort of Pandoogurh but our flag of truce 
was fired on and obliged to return. The 
principal people of the town were then 
sent for and desired to write a letter as 
from themselves to induce the Killadar 
to surrender and save the country from 
the injury it must sustain by the approach 
of our army. The fort fired several 
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cannon shots and their chowkies refused 
to receive our summons, people from the 
village were sent off with those of the 
other forts Kummulgurh, Kelinja and 
Wyeralgurh. In the afternoon I rode down 
to the place. Itis a very large town nearly 
as large as Punderpoor. There are many 
fine pagodas built chiefly by Mahadoor 
Rastia, one of Gunputty is remarkable. 
The town is of a singular form beinga 
truncated cone very deeply fluted [7] 
convexly with large and deep ribs, 
the angles are also [?] with similar 
small ones and the top of the principal 
tower surmounted by a small ribbed cone 
in the same style ; within is a very large 
stone image of Gunputty and in the 
mundup were lolling several brawny and 
Il gossains no very delecate object for 
the eyes of crowds of handsome Brah- 
manee women who were washing or 
bringing water from the steps by the 
pagoda. There are many handsome 
small pagodas and ghauts along the banks 
of the sacred Krishna, There is a fine 
pagoda of Mahadeo, one of Lukshimee and 
one of Wittoba and Sukshimee, all of 
which have handsome paved courts and 
arched mundups of excellent architecture, 
The population of the town seems very 
great chiefly Brahmans but many Mussel- 
mans also and others, the houses are well 
built and the streets clean, some of them 
paved ; the principal one is very broad 
and handsome ; around the town are fine 
gardens, one in particular belonging to 
the Rastia family is well worth seeing, 
there isa very handsome bungalow in it 
with tanks, canals and fountains. 

Tuesday, 24th, Halt. 

In the night an answer arrived from 
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the fort to beg that some people of the 
town might be sent up to arrange matters 
respecting the surrender of the fort which 
. was done, but nothing satisfactory having 
been settled a last peremptory [legible] 
was despatched which produced the 
desired effect; answers were also 
received from the other fort to say that 
they would wait the orders of their master 
Bajee Rao or making some other excuse 
for delay. 


Wednesday, 25th. Camp near Wye to 
De. near Yeskull 44 M. ` 


At day break a party was sent to take 
possession of Pandoogurh which` was 
found [llegible]. The detachment halted 
at half past seven between Menowlee and 
Yeskell. The former is a very pretty 
village belonging to Nana Furnavees, in 
whose house, the widow of Moro Dukshet 
was at present residing. In the forenoon 
I went to see the fort—about 600 yards 
before reaching the fort you pass thro' a 
gate built across a precipitous part of the 
hill within is a chowkey where there was 
a small long gun the whole pattry and 
contemptible—A little further on is another 
gate of the same description both might 
easily be stormed or avoided by going 
some little way round on reaching the 
southern angle of the fort the road lies 
along the eastern side and round the 
north-east angle to the gate, which is in 
the north side; there are two gateways 
with towers in the usual native fashion, 
but very weak. The wall to the east of 
the outer gateway tower is only of loose 
stones and not above- twenty feet high 
that to the westward is nearly in the same 
condition and ought to be easily escaladed; 
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beyond the inner gate, that is a little further 
west is a part of the rock which might be 
assailed without difficulty and which 
leads at once within the inner gate so that 
two or three points might be stormed’ 
at once with every probability of easy 
success. In approaching from the south 
the road rounds the fort from the southern 


.angle, is protected against injury from 


above by the projecting crags of the 
precipice which almost overhang and 
cover it so that stones thrown from above, 
would fall beyond the road; from the 
north, the approach is still easier, but 
being covered by a projecting flat ledge 
of the hill in which there are a few old 
walls and huts immediately below the 
gate. There is a small defensive work 
on this side a little way down the north- 
western angle but of no considerations ; 
on this side also there is every conve- 
nience for shelling as there is also on the 
south side near a peer's tomb about 800 
yards from the southern angle but the 
place is too contemptible to require that 
mode of attack. Within a few paltry 
houses, in which nothing but a little grain 
was found. There are some tanks but the 
water is bad, there is a fine well outiside 
the fort below the precipice near the 
north-east angle. The height of the fort 
is about 1800 feet that of the precipice 
on the eastern and western sides from 60 
to 100 feet and bulging out in irregular 
masses and overhanging each other. The 
whole has a very imposing, and almost 
terrific appearance on a near [illegible]. 
The shape of the fort is nearly triangular 
the northern face being long rounded and 
irregular [illegible] summons having been 
despatched to Kelinja and Kumulgurh 
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the detachment moved in the afternoon 
and passing by the Brahman village 
of Dome halted about # M. beyond assera, 
on the Wilkee river in a position between 
the two forts. 


Thursday, 26th. Halt, 


Information having been brought of the 
evacuation of Kumulgurh Captain Nutt 
proceeded in the morning with a party to 
take possession of it. Mr. Athill and 
myself went to reconnoitre Kelinja with 
fifty men. On approaching a chokey on 
the eastern ridge of the hill a few match- 
locks were fired but the party consisting 
of only five or six Mahrattas or Rameossee 
ran away. When we had reached the top 
a gun which had fired a few rounds at us 
by the way, again opened on us and 
afterwards three others but without effect 
tho’ pretty well served. We succeeded 
in getting along the ridge under cover to 
within 500 yards of the fort where we left 
afew men. I afterwards got round below 
on the northern side to some huts below 
and opposite the gate from whence I had 
a full view of it and the fort within 400 
yards. I was much within matchlock range 
and being sharply fired on was obliged 
to dodge from house. The fellows in the 
fort looting and firing and blowing their 
horns whenever I shaved [?] myself I was 
soon convinced that the garrison was very 
paltry consisting only of about a hundred 
Mahrattas but that the fort was very strong 
and only to be taken by shelling, being 
small and having no cover against their 
battering seemed quite out of the question; 
being satisfied of their points we estab- 
lished the post and returned. Captain 
Nutt found Kumulgurh deserted. It is 
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situated on the summit of a very high and 
nearly flatledge of a ground approach- 
able without much difficulty. Itis in itself 
very strong and like Kelinja only assailable 
by shells. The precipice all round is very 
high and the gate caters by a very narrow 
and steep flight of steps cut in the rock, 
thro’ a cloft or chasis over which is built 
the gate. There is a very remarkable and 
extremely deep well in the fort no houses 
but a few huts the place is very small not, 
above 400 of 500 feet, in any direction. 
The view from the top is very fine parti- 
cularly towards Mahabaleshur the source 
of the Krishna and the Kokun, the hills of 
which are visible over the main range of 
ghauts. A party being leftin Kumufgurh, 
it was determmed in the afternoon, to 
occupy a post on the west of Kelinja in a 
position similar to that occupied on the 
east in the morning and at night to estab- 
lsh a post at the houses or matchee which 
I had [illegible] in the morning to prevent 
the possibbility of the enemy and escaping. 
Parties marched for that purpose I accom- 
panied that which was to be occupied the 
post on the western ridge, The garrison 
had kept up a pretty smart fire fromwhere 
guns during the day fired on the party 
and which was to occupy the [?] as it 
approached up the hill, but dreading 
probably the consequence of being block- 
ed in, they abandoned the fort about five 
o: clock we observed them coming along 


_ the western ridge as we reached the fort 


of the hills and at first thought they were 
coming to oppose us but we soon per- 
ceived that they had deserted the fort. 
We made all possible haste up the hills 
but could not overtake them, meanwhile 
the party at the eastern post observing the 
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enemy running out, moved on and occu- 
pied the fort. On entering the place, about 
half an hour after the first party, I found 
thata great many Sanskrit books had been 
discovered in a small stone house but 
that they had been pulled down and 
destroyed, to get at the cloths in which 
they had been wrapped and the whole 
fort was strayed with loose leaves and 
fragments of Sanskrit learning and I 
collected as many as I could find...some 


I brought from the soldiers and sepoys. 


and some I begged or found myself. After 
much trouble I got them'conveyed to my 
tent and dispatched them to Poona—amon- 
gst them was one finely illuminated and 
highly curious roll and also some illumina- 
ted and pictured leaves which were to me 
very interesting. The fort of Kelinja is 
very strong, but small and exposed to 
shells from very convenient points, both 
on the easten and western ridge. The 
precipice is very high all round. The 
gate is very strong and it would be both 
impracticable and uselss to [?}].it. Below 
is a strong wall with tower's thro’ which 
enters the gateway fronting about E.N.E. 
on entering this first gateway .the road 
turns round to the left and between the 
wall and the fort of the rock for about 20 
or 30 yards it then turns sharp to the right 
and ascends by a narrow flight of deep 
steps. Out of the rock and having a steep 
precipice on both sides and a second 
gateway across the middle on approa- 
ching the top of the rock the road leads 
thro’ a third gateway fronting north 
with towers and a strong wall on each 
side, the steps continue a little further 
into the fort. There are a few houses in 
the place and two or three tanks. We 


_on the 25th the, army halted. 
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found no property in it or Kumulgurh 
but eight guns, five or sıx of which are 
very good better than any we bad 
seen excepting one or two of those at 
Singurh. 


Friday, 27th. Camp Assevov to De. 
Chindoulee 18 M. 


Marched very early and joined General 
Pritzler's army about ten am We came 
along the right bank of the Krishna and 
enjoyed the finest view we had yet seen 
of Wye, Rastia’s fine house and steps on 
the bank of the river at the west end of 
the town and the view of the pagodas 
and ghauts down the river with the 
interesting addition of crowds of pretty 
Brahmenee's washing and carrying 
water pleased me more than any scene | 
have seen in India. This is by far the 
finest direction for viewing the beauties 
of Wye ; at 44 M. following the Krishna by 
a good road from Wye we passed the 
village of Kurreygaom about two miles to 
the south of which is Wyralgurh, which 
has surrendered to General Pritzler. It is 
a significent place. We passed by the 
village of Bhoinj and found the army 
encamped on the left bank of the Krishna 
near the village of Chendowlee and 
Panehwar. The army had marched to 
the Neera on the 22nd on the 23rd to the 
foot of the Salpa Ghaut and on the 24th to 
near Chundun Wundun, which two forts 
were evacuated by the enemy that night 
Three 
elephants, a silver howda and some other 
property were found at these places— 
Chundun lies to the N. E. of Wundun and 
is not of much strength the walls being 
bad and easily to be breached, and the 
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approach by a good road one very large 
gun was found in it. Wundun is ın itself 
a place of great strength. There is a 
second precipice within which gives it a 
very formidable appearance but the 
capture of Chundan would ensure its fall 
without much difficulty. The front of 
Nangoiree also surrendered, it was found 
evacuated—small garrisons were left in 
all there places I regretted very much, 
that it was not in my power to visit either 
Kumulgurh Wyeratgurh or Chundun 
Wundun—on the 26th the army marched 
to Chundowlee and halted on the 27th 
when we joined. It appeared that Bajee 
Rao had turned north from the vicinity of 
Bheer and divided his force into several 
parties at Rakusbone on the’ Godavery 
which had so far misled General Smith 
that he followed the wrong direction for 
some time, he had however retraced the 
Paishwa but he had got considerably the 
start of him going off north by [illegible] 
Major Lushingtons brigade of cavalry was 
at Chenednuggar waiting to be joined by 
Colonel Deacon's force from Poona to 
form a second pursuing division. The 
Commander-in-Chief was at Ellora about 
to break up the army and return to 
Madras. 


Saturday, 28th. Halt. 


This day Mr. Elphinstone went to Wye 
to receive the allegiance of the people and 
settle the country numerous and respect- 
able body of natives crowded to pay their 
obeisance and they were mutually pleased 
with each other, amongst the number were 
Anna Nuggurkur Rastia’s brother and son 
and many of the most respectable inhabi- 
tants of Poona who had fled hither for 
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safety. The Nuggurkur gave orders for 
the surrender of four forts, of which saler 
Moober is one and the others in the 
Kokuns. All the gentlemen were much 
delighted with the trip. In the afternoon 
Major Thatcher's detachment came in 
on the 27th he had received information 
of some elephants, being at the top of the 
Tyeghal probably for the purpose of 
conveying to a place of safety any valu- 
ables that might have been in the forts 
we had taken. He accordingly marched 
at nudnight but the elephants were gone 
at the village. 

At the top of the ghaut, he found fresh 
marks of several elephants but he could 
get no trace of their route. It is probable 
they must have gone to Prutabgurh which 
is not far distant. The [ulegible] ghaut is 
passable for cattle. The country at the 
top is extremely high and flat and covered 
with fern towards Mahabaleshuur, a road 
leads a cross to Wafseta but itis bad even 
for cattle. Major Thatcher proceeded to 
camp and arrived at four p.m. after a 
march of about 24 miles—a party under an 
officer was left in Wye and we prepared 
to march for Satara. i 


Sunday, 29th. Camp Chindowlee to Dc. 
Wurrea 10.2 M. 


Marched as usual and reached our 
ground about ten on the right bank of the 
Yeena river. In the afternoon the Raja 
went in state to Satara—accounts were 
yesterday received of the Nagpoor Raja 
having him detected in some intrigues put 
in confinement and marched off under a 
guard from Nagpoor. Persons were sent 
from Wye and every endeavour made to 
recover as much as possible of the books 
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that had been destroyed so unfortunately 
at Kelinja. The weather has hitherto been 
very cool and pleasant excepting merely 
the sun in the middle of the day, the 
thermometer this morning was as low 
as 54, 


Monday, 30th. Gamp Wurrea to C. 
Tamlee 13 M. 


Marched as usual following the banks 
of the Yena by several pretty little villages, 
to Tamba when we halted at a little before 
eleven—a detachment consisting of six 
companies of the flank battalion, eight of 
the 3th flank companies of the 12th, one 
of the $ and two of Rifles under Colonel 
Hewitt ordered to be in readiness to 
march next morning by the Hole Ghaut to 
invest the fort of Wassota. 


Tuesday, 31st. Camp Tambee to De 
Tambee 49 M. 

Marched With the detachment about 
sunrise. The ghaut is at first pretty good 
for cattle but being a very long and steep 


towards the top is very difficult for camels, 


and quite impracticable for any sort of 
wheel carriage—at about 4 M. we reached 
the top which must be fully 1200 feet 
above the plain. It is flat for a small space 
at top and afterwards descends pretty 
steep into the plain by a road consider- 
ably worse than the ascent in the north- 
wise. From the top we had the first view 
of the far famed and long talked of 
Wassota which at this distance has no 
very striking appearance except that it is 
very high and covered with jungle nearly 
to the top after discending the ghaut we 
reached at 5 miles the village of Bam- 
boolee on the banks of the Kayna river. 
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It was now about nine o clock and we 
proceeded thro’ the jungle on the banks 
ofthe river by a bad pathway, to the 
vilage of Tambee about 49 miles we 
crossed the river several times by a very 
rocky bed. It contains some fine sheds 
of water in deep pools shaded by five 
trees. We were selected with several 
distant shots in passing thro’ the jungle 
and on turning the angle of a hill appro- 
aching to Tambee a few shots were fired 
close at us from the jungle on which we 
pushed on to a chockey of the enemy in 
front of us. They fled on our approach 
but from a villager whom we siezed we 
learnt, that they had consisted of about a 
hundred Gossains. They had a small 
triangular shocked of some strength round 
ashady tree and a few huts to shelter 
them after half an hours halt we moved 
on to our right up the valley towards the 
fort on getting with ina few hundred yards 
of the villages at the bottom we heard the 
horses and tomtoms very close and found 
that it was occupied by a party of the 
enemy- on the advanced picket coming 
up we pushed on and received one valley 
pretty close but before they could load 
again we had forced a bamboo blockade 
round the village and a smaller one in the 
street within. The enemy fled in all 
directions and a very irregular fire was 
kept up on them, as they retreated thro’ 
the jungle up the hills. We soon after 
followed up the main road to the fort on 
getting within view of it the Europeans 
were halted under cover and I pushed on 
with a few rifles. We saw twenty or 
thirty of the enemy retiring with a tattoo 
and baggage into the fort and gave them 


‘a few shots which they returned from the 
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fort ten fold but without any mischief 
occurring on either side tho’ their balls 
fell all around and over us. Just as we 
were returning after getting a pretty good 
view of the gate we met a flag of truce 
with a letter for the fort, but it was fired 
on and the messenger returned two guns 
had been playing from the fort all this 
time—but without any effect—on returning 
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to the village at the bottom/Hindoolee/two 
companies of Native infantry were left in 
it and we were obliged to return to 
encamp at the village of Tamlza which we 
did not reach till past four O’clock being 
in all 16 miles—very little baggage had 
arrived and no camels had been able to 
get up the ghaut. 
(To be continued) 


Antony Copley 
University of Kent at Canterbury 


These are facsinating and important new 
books." In themselves they cover different 
ground and may seem improbable bed- 
fellows for a review article. But there are 
major and telling affinities. Nirad Chau- 
dhuriis himself an outstanding latter-day 
member of that Bengali bhadra/ok intelli- 
gentsia, which, if narrowed to the Brahmos, 
constitutes the subjéct-matter of David 
Kopfis new book. The Brahmos, in their 
reaction to western thought and Chris- 
tianity were concerned above all at formu- 
lating a new critical response to Hinduism, 
the essential concern of Chaudhuri’e own 
most recent work. 

_ Of late we have tended to look at 
Hinduism in terms of its compatability with 
modernisation, especially economic. This 
was an approach of the late 1950s, a 
product of gloom at the poor performance 
of Nehru's five-year plans. In a work 
which triggered off this debate, Blossoms 
in the Dust (N.Y., 1962), Kusum Nair con- 
cluded "Development will not become a 
self-generating process with its own 
momentum unless the value system of the 
community and the social structure con- 
taining it are first altered and adjusted to 
be in harmony with the socio-economic 
objective of planning’. This mode of 
analysis was pursued amongst others by 


K. W. Kapp in Hindu Culture, Economie 
Development and Economie Planning in India 
(N.Y., 1963) and its general argument 
ably summarised by Professor Morris in 
the Journal of Economic History, December 
1967. It would be foolish to query the 
pertinence of such an approach in any 
discussion of the relationship of Hinduism 
to the modernisation process, The eclipse 
of Confucianism in modern China remains 
a damaging analogy for the future of 
Hinduism in India. Yet there was always 
a familiar feel to this debate, It was in 
large part no more than an updating of 
the Weberian thesis. Both these books 
invite us to take a new look at Hindusim. 
in the first place both have largely a 
nineteenth rather than twenteeth-century 
perspective of Hinduism ` in Chaudhuri’s 
case through his relying heavily both on 
nineteenth-century European accounts of 
Hinduism and recollections of his own 
childhood experience of Bengali Hindu 
culture (he was born in 1897). The nece- 
ssarily backward character of a nineteenth- 
century colonial economy rendered pre- 
mature any debate on the compatability 
between Hinduism and economic moderni- 
sation. The Hindu intelligentsia were far 
more concerned to work out some appro- 
priate.response to an intolerant evangelical 


e Nirad C. Chaudhuri, H/ndulsm (London : Chatto and Windus, 1979), pp. 340, £ 7.50. 


David Kopf, The Brahmo Samaj and the Shaping of the Modern Indian Mind (Princeton University Press), 


pp. 399. £ 15.70. 
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Victorian morality. It was a challenge 
which directed attention to the very nature 
of Hindu ethics. The fascination of these 
two books lies in the way they suggest 
two quite different interpretations of the 
underlying nature of those ethics : Chau- 
dure, essentially a negative viewpoint, 
stressing a moral code ruled by external 
etiquette and ritual, essentially pusillanim- 
ous, and Kopf's, ostensibly just about the 
Brahmo moral code, but giving promise 
of a wider potentiality within Hinduism, a 
code internalised and subjective, instilling 
courage and self-reliance. Between such 
polarities lie important considerations and 
conclusions for modern India facing as it 
does increasingly harsh economic and 
political realities. 

It is difficult to quess at the future status 
of Chaudhuri's study of Hinduism. Might 
it, for example, usurp the role as a classic 
on the subject held by Max Weber's Tha 
Religion of India ? Weber was an outsider 
and perforce a spectator. His study has a 
commanding academic and objective feel 
to it, though in fact itis deeply impregnated 
by nineteenth-century European liberal 
and capitalist ideology. One has learnt not 
to expect such apparent detachment from 
Nirad Chaudhuri. In his Autobiography he 
saw himself as a self-appointed leader of 
India’s ‘opposition’ to the leadership and 
conventions of his day and no one who 
has had the pleasure of meeting Nirad 
Chaudhuri can doubt his entitlement to 
sucharole. His is an immensely forceful 
character. Although I sense Chaudhuri 
sought a somewhat Olympian view of 
Hinduism in this his final statement after a 
lifetime's grappling with the subject, he 
cannot curb his own insistent, perversely 
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critical intelligence and those who del- 
ghted in the imaginative iconoclasm of 
earlier works, such as The Continent of 
Circe (1967) and To Live or Not to Live, will 
not here be disappoitd His new book 
is divided into three sections, historical, 
descriptive, analytical, though the limited 
role of reporter does not come readily 
to Chaudhuri and the second*and third 
sections tend to run into one another as 
one sustained critical commentary on 
Hinduism. 

The historical section contains idiosyn- 
cratic interpretations stated elsewhere but 
here asserted even more adamantly. 
Clearly Chaudhuri’s insistence on an 
exclusive Aryan origin for Hinduism has 
taken on the character of a dogma. The 
interpretation proceeds on the one hand 
from a passionate denial of the Aryans 
learning anything from aboriginal culture 
and on the other from a claim for kinship 
between Hinduism and the religious beliefs 
of ancient Rome, Greece and Persia, a 
claim resting on circumstantial evidence 
which even Chaudhuri concedes can only 
be ‘traced back inferentially to a hypothe- 
tical Indo-European Gast" (pp. 84-5). There 
is no reference here to that Harappa 
culture which Romila Thapar has assessed 
as "the spectacular Indus valley civilisa- 
tion’ (A History of India, Vol. 1, Pelican 
edition, p. 23), Chaudhuri's persistent 
denial of any borrowing from aboriginal 
culture remains puzzling. It is not as ifhe 
felt contempt for this aboriginal culture. 
Elsewhere, notably in The Continent of Circe, 
he writes about it sympathetically and 
movingly and indeed seemingly shares 
that fascination for primitive tribal life 
which Lannoy (The Speaking Tree) has seen 
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as fundamental if ambivalent in all Hindus. 
Chaudhuri prophesies the eventual des- 
truction of such aboriginal culture through 
industrialisation, the industrial wasteland 
around Jamshedpur an appalling har- 
binger of such decay, Yet in this new 
book he intensifies his view of the negative 
nature of the encounter between Aryan 
and aborigine by a denial of any distinc- 
tive origin for the the Dravidian languages. 
These are seen as simply a corrupt form 
of Sanskrit, not the product of any syn- 
thesis between aboriginal and Aryan 
languages. Itis of course fundamental to 
Chaudhuri's view to regard Hinduism as 
the essential armature by which the ‘pale’ 
Hindus insulated themselves from absorp- 
tion by the ‘dark’ aborigines, one under- 
lying explanation for the emergence of 
the caste system and the Hindu obsession 
with colour. Chaudhuri acquired this 
obsessionai belief in the exclusive Aryan 
origins of Hindu culture from his father. 
Narayan Chaudhuri was a keen amateur 
lexicographer and it was he who taught 
Nirad Max Mueller’s belief in the linguis- 
tic affinities of Sanskrit and European 
languages. It became an obsession which 
inspired considerable flights of poetic 
fancy in his Continent of Circe and there is 
one marvellous example of such imagina- 
tion here in his Hinduism. Waking up one 
winter's morning in Oxford and, for the 
first time, eyeing the pale brilliance of 
snow, he had a sudden awareness of how 
it must have been some Aryan folk- 
memory of snow from their homeland in 
the Russian steppes which explains that 
otherwise extraoridnary Hindu reverence 
for light. Yet more than a little perversely, 
considering his admiration for Max 
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Mueller, Chaudhuri now plays down the 
significance of early Vedic history for the 
development of Hinduism and places its 
formative years much further forward in 
time. Whilst accepting that Sanskrit was 
the original language of the Aryan priests, 
he dates classical Sanskritas we know it 
as late as the fourth century A.D. Its role 
was functional : to provide an all-India 
language which might contain the increas- 
ing fragmentation of the sub-continent and 
the weakening hold of central Aryan con- 
trol. Such an interpretation would date 
many of the classical Hindu texts, certainly 
the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, and 
possibly the Upanishads, much later than 
any previous interpreter has seen cause 
to argue, aud leads Chaudhuri to describe 
Hindu civilisation as ‘‘not an old civilisation 
but contemporaneous with the late Roman 
and Byzantine” (p. 62). Not that he denies 
a continuing link between this classical 
period and the earlier Vedic, thus himself 
sharing in that ‘‘continuing submission to 
a lost past” (p. 63) which he sees as typical 
of all Hindus. But Chaudhuri clearly takes 
a waspish delight in the way his chrono- 
logical interpretation mocks Hindu chau- 
vinist claims for Hinduism as the most 
ancient of cultures and the progenitor of 
all civilisations. Chaudhuri does not beli- 
eve that the Hinduism of the recent past 
differs essentially from that of the classical 
period. He rejects the view of the 
Orientalists, one—shared in part by the 
evangelical Charles Grant and by Max 
Mueller—ofa golden age followed by a 
period of decline. If at one with James 
Mill in seeing centuries of changelessness, 
he dénies Mill's notion of prolonged 
decadence. This appears to lead him 
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into a major contradiction. He has to 
concede that there was a degeneration in 
the Hinduism of the northern Gangetic 
plain. Here, he argues; the shock of the 
impact of Islam, its eliminahon of the 
power of the Kshatriya and Brahmin castes, 
reduced Hinduism to "the level of a folk 
culture in folk religion". How therefore to 
explain’the differmg nature of Hinduism 
in South India? Chaudhuri insists that 
Hinduism of the south was atrue reflection 
of the Hinduism of the classical period and 
this is a part of that same persistent 
endeavour to prove that there. was no cul- 
tural interaction between the Aryan and 
Dravidian or aboriginal culture There are 
some further weaknesses in Chaudhuri’s 
* historical interpretation of Hinduism, Chau- 


dhuri's attribution of a much later period ` 


for classical Hinduism may explain but 
hardly justifies his omission of any 
comment on Jainism and Buddhism. He 
seems to have nothing to say on the role 
Sankaracharya as Hinduism’s outstanding 
defendant against Islam. Experts wll no 
doubt find:many counter-arguments to 
Chaudhuri's -historical. treatment of Hin- 
duism, presented here with an even more 
iconoclastic verve. 

The. second and third sections of the 
book, entitled ‘Descriptive’ and ‘Analy- 
tical, provide an extended critical 
commentary..on Hindu social behaviour 
and religious belief. Chaudhuri is 
particularly indebted to .earlier accounts 
by the Abbe Dubois and W.J. Wilkins. 
His account of social behaviour is frag- 
mentary and his heart does not seem to be 
in the.task. There are, though, fascinating 
points of detail How many of those 
who have only an amateur knowledge 
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of Hinduism know that inter-caste foody- 


taboos do not apply to uncooked food 
or that Hindu clothing should not be 
sown? But his account of the relationship 
of Hinduism to everyday life and to the 
cardinal events of birth, marriage and 
death is curiously scanty and readers 
will find far better accounts in Basham’s 
The Wonder that was India, or Lannoy's 
The Speaking Tree. There is a tolerable 
account of the role of the Brahmins He 
is consistently hostile in his treatment of 
the Sadhus. There is an excellent summry 
of the various Vaishnavite sects. His 
exposition of the development within 
India of what he terms the ‘polymorphous 
monotheism’ of Siva, Vishnu and Durga is 
convincing. But it is more than a little 
strange to find a description of the 
emergence of Siva as "a high and com- 
plete God with attributes which were 
never given to any anthropomorphic 
Hindu God before him and hardly even 
afterwards’ (pp. 240-241), which matches 
the way a Yoruba scholar, Bolaji Idowu, 
has sought to argue a case for the Yoruba 
god, Olodumare, as being ona par with 
the high god or deity of Christianity and 
Islam. Maybe this is a further example 
of Chaudhuri's taunting of Hindu chau- 
vinism. He stresses the possibly Christian 
origin of the cult of Krishna, all the more 
feasible in the light of his dating the Gita 
as late as the second, even possibly the 
fourth, century A. D. He claims that the 
“doctrine of disinterestedness in action 
came from Stoicism and the God of the 
Gita from Christianity” (p. 267). He is 
careful, however, to differentiate between 
the Krishna of the Gita and the cult of 
Vaishnavite Bhakti. Whereas the former 
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derived from disinterested love, or agape 
(to use the originating Greek concept), 
the latter was essentially concerned with 
physical love. ‘‘Hindus'’, he writes dero- 
gatorily, ‘could not conceive of any love 
which was impersonal and disembodied” 
(p. 271). Vaishnavite Bhakti licensed 
adulterous love. Sexual experience 
became one major palhative for India’s 
unbearable and hostile climate. But it 
also sprang from intolerably strict social 
conventions. ‘'Early marriage, arranged 
marriage, polygamy and perpetual wido- 
whood generated an intense yearning 
for sexual satisfaction outside wedlock 
among Hindu women" (pp. 271-72). 
Chaudhuri’s own evident contempt for 
Tantric sexuality makes all the more 
commendable his attempts to deal frankly 
with some aspects of Hindu eroticism. 
Interestingly he will not go as far as Weber 
in attributing an orgiastic element to 
Hinduism, but then this might be to attri- 
bute some interaction between Hinduism 
and aboriginal tribal culture. 

Chaudhuri sees as the defining feature 
of Hinduism its being a this-worldly and 
_materialistic religion. One of his major 
objections to present-day Hindu nationa- 
lists is the way they play up to western 
notions of the spirituality of Hinduism. 
There is some further paradox here, for 
this notion of Hindu spirituality derived 
from German Romanticism, and Chau- 
dhuri's hero max Mueller was its disciple. 
Chaudhuri sees Hinduism as essentially a 
religion by which one gains control over 
this world. Hindus have little interest in 
an escape or salvation from this world. 
They are far more attracted by the idea 
of rebirth. Their relationship with the 
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Gods is a kind of social contract, a form 
of “religious feudalism based- on the 
principle of fealty, service and protection” 
(p. 22). They bargain. The end is power. 
Chaudhuri agrees with Weber in seeing 
the Brahmins as a magician caste, exploi- 
ting religion as a means of gaining social 
power. For the Aryans, Hinduism became 
a mode of identity, a means of differen- 
tion from the aborigines. Should Indians 
today cease to be Hindu, they would lose 
the only national identity they possess. 

Clearly Chaudhuri is impressed by the 
capacity of Hinduism for survival. He 
takes issue with Weber's pessimistic 
forecast that the Hindu value system 
could not engender the vitality requisite 
for industrial modernisation. India, he 
argues (though in The Continent of Circe 
and not here in Hinduism) could industria- 
lise without the need for any transforma- 
tion of values, but it would be in a Hindu 
fashion. There is almost a kind of pride 
herein Hinduism. Butthe tone is ultimately 
dyspeptic and disaffected. 

There was a time when Hinduism 
commended itself to Chaudhuri through 
its high moral debate but for Chaudhuri 
such times are past. He grew up during 
that great confrontation between the 
liberals and the conservatives, between 
the Brahmos and the Arya Samaj. In his 
Autobiography he states, ‘Without beco- 
ming atheistic or agnostic or ceasing to 
be superstitious modern Indians have 
ceased to be interested in religious and 
ethical problems, In India today religion 
in every form has become paganism, the 
faith of the pagus or the village” (Jaico 
ed., p. 201). Yet his ultimately pessimistic 
and hostile account of Hinduism seems 
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logically to follow from some of his 
leading premises. He sees a split between 
Hindu religion and morality. He concedes 
that there had been a genuine spirituality 
or mysticism in early Vedic Hinduism but 
this in time parted company and developed 
into a wholly separate activity, that of 
philosophy. There had also been the 
germ of an abstract code of ethics in the 
concept of Dharma. But Chaudhuri appears 
to be saying that no system of ethics or 
moral philosophy of any stature emerged: 
certainly none that exercised any influence 
over religion. Hinduism became a religion 
obsessed with ritualised social behaviour, 
its very obsessiveness with external con- 
duct a kind of proof of its essential this- 
worldliness. Yet Chaudhuri's own expe- 
rience of the turn-of-the-century religious 
debate pointed to the possibility of Hindus 
achieving a high level of moral debate 
and we will have to look at David Kopf's 
study of the Brahmos to see if Chaudhuri 
is too sweeping both in his assertion of a 
split between Hindu religion and morality 
and in his denial of any high moral content 
to Hinduism. 

David Kopf shows admirable stamina 
in persisting with his inquiries into the 
Bengali Renaissance. Historians of a lesser 
pertinacity would have been discouraged 
by the scepticism of historian colleagues 
who have come to doubt the very legiti 
macy of the term ''Renaissance”’, stressing 
the collaboratiomst role of the Bengali 
intelligentsia with the Raj and their contri- 
bution to that festering disease of commu- 
nalism Maybe Kopf’s comment on the 
way Bengali Mushms shared in the high 
regard for the writings of Rabindrandth 
Tagore constitutes a part rejoinder to the 
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latter charge. Kopf’s earlier study, British 
Orientalism and the Bengal Renaissance 
(University of California, 1969) looked at 
the origins of the Renaissance, with parti- 
cular attention to the writings of Ram 
Mohun Roy, and at its debt to the scholar- 
ship and enlightenment of the British 
Orientalists, It was an essentially historical 
account, possibly marred by a rather 
heavy-handed treatment of cultural history. 
His new book is not a narrative. If it looks 
at the Brahmo Samaj from Ram Mohun Roy 
to Rabindranath Tagore, it does so themati- 
caily : indeed it reads more like a series 
ofessays. He applies Erikson’s psycho- 
analytical model to the Brahmos, not very 
satisfactorily, though this is not an overly 
relevant aspect of his book to our concem 
here. More to the point is his examination 
of the nature of Brahmo morality. This 
provides, if more implicitly than explicitly 
in Kopf’s mode of presentation, a reply to 
Weber’s belief that Hinduism had not and 
could not develop an ‘'internalised”' mora- 
lity. But are we entitled to describe 
‘Brahmos’ as ‘Hindu'? Chaudhuri sees 
no cause to include either the liberal, 
‘Protestant’ Brahmo Somaj or the counter 
reformation Arya Samaj in his account of 
Hinduism. ‘The general tendency of this 
school of exposition’, he writes (p. 112), 
“was to rationalize the religion, which in 
itself might be regarded as its de-Hindui- 
zation”, Both here and in his Autobiography 
he views Brahmoism as derivative from 
Christianity and essentially an alien pheno- 
menon, Kopfis himself in no doubt of the 
profound debt of Brahmoism to American 
Unitarianism, though he would be far less 
ready to look on the claim for the Brahmo 
view of Hindu monotheism as founded on 
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the Upanishads and the Vedantic tradition 
as mere special pleading. Kopf’s analysis 
adds up to an alternative view to Chau- 
dhuri’s. He makes quite clear that all the 
leading figures in the Brahmo Samaj conti- 
nued to see themselves as Hindu. Even 
an atheist hke Vidyasagar (admittedly not 
a member of the Brahmo Samaj itself but 
active in its associate body, the Tattva- 
bodhini Sabha) continued to see himself 
as a Hindu. “It is ironic”, writes Kopf 
(p. 250), ‘‘that the real giants of the Bengal 
Renaissance were neither simplistic West- 
ernizers nor traditionalists but highly 
sophisticated cosmopolites with subtle 
eclectic intellects.” Kopf's is an attempt 
to elucidate one kind of critical Indian 
response to the West which did not entail 
any denial of a Hindu identity. ‘‘The 
influence of imperialism and nationalism”’, 
he believes, “has precluded the study of 
what may be called philosophies of en- 
counter and acculturation, best expressed 
in the ideologies of comparativism and 
universalism" (p. 251). Heis particularly 
concerned to provide a new evaluation of 
the work of Keshub Chandra Sen and 
Rabindranath Tagore, dismissed by some 
as ''mystical aberrations", but in his view 
“the most productive side of the Hindu 
intellectual response to the West". Chau- 
dhuri sees an ineluctable bond between 
Hinduism and Indian national identity. 
Universalism can have no place in this 
scheme. 
asserts an entirely different kind of moral 
and spiritual potentiality within Hinduism. 
His implicit rejection ol Chaudhuri's narro- 
wly materialist interpretation invites us to 
take another look at Hinduism. 

The Brahmos were always acutely aware 


Kopf argues otherwise and’ 
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that their progressive social ideas ran the 
risk of their exclusion from the Hindu 
community. Itis interesting to pose the 
queshon whether the social or theological 
ideas of the Brahmos posed the greater 
challenge to Hindu orthodoxy. If we take ` 
Chaudhuri’s view of Hinduism as essen- 
tially concerned with social behaviour, 
externalized mores, then the Brahmo criti- 
que of social conduct was the graver. From 
the initial inspiration of Ram Mohun Roy, 
social reform was a crucial element in the 
Brahmo movement. He saw the emanci- 
pation of Indian women as the critical 
point of departure for all Indian social 
reform. Akshoy Kumar Dutt took this a 
step further and saw female emancipation 
asa way of criticising the Hindu family 
structure itself. More than anyone else, 
Vidyasagar sought to implemect Dutt's 
social critique through his campaign for 
widow remarriage and his attacks on Kulin 
polygamy and child marriage. The 
Brahmo Samaj became deeply permeated 
with these ideals of social reform. It was 
this question of social reform, however, 
that led to two serious splits in the move- 
ment. Debendranath Tagore drew back 
from Sen’s more ardent advocacy of female 
emancipation and in 1867 the Samaj divided 
into a more conservative Adi Brahmo 
Samaj and Sen’s Bharatvarshiya Brahmo 
Samaj. In 1878 it was Sen's turn to face a 
radical revolt. The ostensible cause of 
this further division was Sen's seemingly 
reactionary move of approving the child 
marriage of his daughter to the son of the 
Maharaja of Cooch Behar, though deeper 
conflicts of social policy underlay the 
breakaway ofthe more radical sect, the 
Sadharan Samaj. Adi Brahmo conservative 
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leadership provided by Debendranath 
Tagore and later Rajnarain Bose and 
Rabindranath Tagore had no wish for this 
social radicalism to brand the Brahmos as 
heterodox and thereby incur their social 
. ostracism, Yet it is crucial to note that 
` although through their particular brand of 
cultural nationalism they sought to effect 
a reunion with orthodoxy, they never 
ceased to argue that Hinduism should 
reform itself, if from within, and that they 
never became defendants of a mere status- 
quo traditionalism. It is of course arguable 
that Brahmo social radicalism did ‘deHin- 
duize’ some Brahmos. Even a member of 
the less extreme "New Dispensation”, 
Niranjan Niyogi, admitted, to quote Kopf 
(p. 3°4), “that Brahmos were not Hindus, 
because of the one vital difference between 
them—caste exclusiveness’’.. But the Brah- 
mos had made a striking contribution to 
that long tradition of social reform within 
Hinduism, to be taken up with an even 
greater bravura by Gandhi and his cons- 
tructive workers in the tweentieth century. 

In many ways, however, a more arrest- 
ing challenge to Hindu orthodoxy than 
its social reformism came from Brahmo 
theology and moral apologetics. Kopf 
writes (p. 314) of "the creation of tbis- 
worldly social Hindu ethic parallel to the 
Protestant or Puritan ethic of the West” as 
“originally Brahmo". This ethic incorpo- 
rated of course their social reformism but 
reached out also to embrace an altogether 
more complex moral process. It was 
in part inspired by Western rationalism, 
“Faith in science and reason”, states 
Kopf (p. 48), ‘‘were so crucial to all Bengali 
intellectuals until well into the twentieth 
century that I think we are justified in 
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looking upon these leading ideas as the 
most fundamental and characteristic 
feature of Hindu modernist ideology". It 
was a rationalism that’led Ram Mohun Roy 
to reject idolatry and endorse monotheism 
and nerved Debendranath Tagore under 
the influence of the even more unsparing 
rahonalism of Akshoy Kumar Dutt to deny 
the claims of the Vedanta as a revealed 
religion. It was this same spirit of rational 
inquiry which led Keshub Chandra Sen to 
take up comparative theology and embark 
on his quest for a syncretist universalism. 
Max Mueller accurately diagnosed the 
nature of Adi Brahmo conservative fears 
at such an undertaking. Debendranath 
Tagore and his friends, he wrote, "wanted 
to retain the national character of their 
religion A so-called universal form would 
make their religion appear grotesque and 
ridiculous to the nation” (p. 135). But the 
thrust of Kopf’s analysis is to deny the 
legitimacy of such fears and plead that 
Hinduism did not cease to be itself in the 
process of integration with some univer- 
salist creed. ‘Such an interpretation be- 
comes all the more telling when it is seen 
to have the backing of Adi Brahmo leader- 
ship. During the Adi Brahmo stage of his 
intellectual life Rabindranath Tagore could 
see, to quote Kopf (p. 307), ‘no imcom- 
patibility in his mind between his Hindu 
identity and socio-political universalism”’. 
Yet there was to be an even more search- 
ing test of the underlying character of 
Hinduism than that which came from 
Brahmo comparative theology : Brahma 
espousal of anew code of ethics. Nirad 
Chaudhuri has written with great insight 
on this development in his Autobiography. 
He saw no cause on this issue of ethics 
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to differentiate between the Brahmo and 
the Arya Samrj. Both weie inspired by a 
lıke moral crusade. Social vices such as 
sensuality and drunkenness were the 
enemies : a new internalised morality was 
to be the means of overcoming, such moral 
turpitude. Chaudhuri recalls how he was 
required to write essays "on such extre- 
mely un-Indian virtues as moral courage, 
perseverance, industry, self-help and un- 
Indian conceptions like character, repen- 
tance and conscience" (Jaico ed: p. 223). 
But here lies his difference with Kopf. 
Chaudhuri sees Brahmo morality as 
essentially a borrowing from -Christian 
puritanism ‘In its essence, Brahmoism 
was an application of Christianity to 
Hinduism as Sikhism was the application 
of Islam" (Jaico ed : pp. 221-222). Kopf's 
account does not wholly exclude such an 
analysis. He concedes, for example, that 
in his later years the Keshubite ''Majumdar 
and his coterie had become Christian in 
all but name" (p. 23). But a picture emerges 
from Kopf's account which sees Brahmo 
morality as something other than a mimetic 
form of Victorianism, rather an ethical 
impulse from within Hinduism. Tagore 
seems to be saying the same in his 
constant recitative—'I cannot separate 
Brahmoism from inner Hinduism” and in 
his warning, to quote Kopf's paraphrase 
of one of his letters, ‘unless Brahmos 
identify with Hinduism and attempt to give 
it progressive leadership the community 


could be committing suicide by allowing 


Hindu reformation to drift into ‘false direc- 
tions’ '' (p. 302), Brahmoism is seen as 
giving the lie to Weber's belief that 
Hinduism could not develop its own inter- 
nalised moral scheme. This. conclusion 
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has some tentative features to it but 
it still suggests an extraordinarily positive 
contributian.by Brahmoism to Indian per- 
sonal and social morality. 

There is a profound relevance for con- 
temporary India in this re-examination of 
Brahmo morality. Itis a matter of more 
than academic interest to know if Chau- 
dhuri's pessimistic and derogatory materia- 
listic view of Hinduism should prevail 
over Kopf’s, with his ascription to Hinduism 
of an internalised ethical code. The 
Brahmo morality in its day set a high tone 
for public life, as Chaudhuri has himself 
acknowledged. "Perhaps there never was 
in the last two hundred years of the history 
of the Hindu middle class”, he wrote (Jaico 
ed: p. 225), ‘in which it showed greater 
probity in public and private affairs, 
attained greater happiness in family and 
personal life, saw greater fulfilment of 
cultural aspirations, and put forth greater 
creativeness in every field, than the fifty 
years between 1860 and 1910 dominated 
by the moral ideals of Brahmo and new 
Hindu puritanism"’. It would be unfair to 
the achievement of Gandhi and his ascetic 
disciples, such as Rajagopalachari, to see 
such high standards as largely in abeyance 
in succeeding years, but ‘it is difficult to 
deny a decline. One explanation may lie 
in an analogy drawn from Alisdair Mcin- 
tyre's explanation of a like decline of a high 
Victorian morality in England. (See his Secu- 
larisation and Moral Change, O.U.P. London 
1967), He argued that the emergence of dis- 
tinct classes with differing moral outlooks 
forced moral consideratians away from a 
pursuit of ends to that of means, the better 
to make possible some dialogue, some 
potential compromise between classes. 
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A diminution of moral idealism in India 
may derive from the growing assertivenes 
of castes and religions, imposing increa- 
singly difficult tasks of moral brokerage 
-between communities and necessarily 
weakening a Brahmo-style pursuit (e. g. 
Gandhian) of high moral ideals. At one 
stage foreign critics doubted if Indians in 
the absence of any ‘internalised’ moral 
self-discipline yet had the opportunity to 
fall back on an external discipline imposed 
bya strong state. Mrs. Gandhi's emer- 
gency regime has, however, given the lie 
to Gunnar Myrdal’s view of India's as ‘a 
soft state’. But surely this is the key issue. 
One would not wish on India the necessity 
of recourse to draconian government. Nor 
admittedly would one wish on India any 
simple reversion to Brahmo morality. 
Brahmoism reflected a good deal of that 
unattractive, stifling prudery of Victorian 
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morality. But much of that prurience 
remains in India just because it was a 
reflection. That extraordinary stress of 
Hinduism on external conduct is merely a 
Victorian sense of propriety writ large. But 
Brahmoism lke Victorianism was a good 
deal more than mere narrow conformism. 
It also exhibited a high idealism, a complex 
of energies which Freud was later to 
encapsulate in his concept of the superego. 
One wonders if for allits own overween- 
ing moral demands a superego is nota 
more acceptable force to live with than 
an overbearing administration. One view 
of Brahmoism would suggest that modern 
Hindus have other resources to fall back 
on than mere external machineries of 
state. The alternative is Chaudhuri's pessi-- 
mistic forecast that India has no choice but 
to drift back into one or other form of 
personal dictatorsship. 
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CALCUTTA 200 YEARS : A TOLLYGUNGE CLUB PERSPECTIVE. Tollygunge Club 
Ltd. Calcutta, 1981. Pp. 167. Illustrations in colour and black and white. Rs. 180.00 ; 


£ 12.50; $ 25. 


Profusely illustrated in colour and in black 
and white and attractively produced, the 
volume under review is a pleasure to 
read and a delight to handle Written in 
a racy style, the script takes the reader 
in a broad sweep over the years which 
witnessed the growth of a httle known 
riverside hamlet of a few scattered houses 
into the second city of the British Empire. 
Little did anyone visualise that from such a 


- humble beginning Calcutta would become 


one of the largest urban complexes of 
modern times. 

- Produced in commemoration of the 
oldest club house of the Europeans in 
Calcutta, the book naturally narrates the 
story from the point of view of the growth 
of a colonial elite culture. 

The book begins with an interesting 
account of the beginning of Tollygunge, 
then on the outskirts of Sunderbans, into 
a garden suburb where the Britons of 
Calcutta, living thousands of miles away 
from home in unknown surroundings and 
inhospitable climate and hankering after 
the amenities they had left behind, tried 
to find a spot where at their leisure they 
could relax in the way they used to do in 
their own country. To this exotic setting 
a splash of oriental colour was added 
when the family of the late Tipu Sultan was 
brought from Vellore, 

With deft touches of his pen the author 


has painted a vast panorama with persons 


and personalities fleeting across its pages. 
Famous figures of history, noted adminis- 
trators, successful business men and 
builders of vast commercial undertakings 
share the canvas with fortune-hunters, 
adventurers and their like creating a 
bizarre atmosphere. Indians rarely come 


-into the picture unless this becomes nece- 


ssary to maintain the continuity of the 
narrative, For example, the account of 
the exiled princes of Tipu’s family finds a 
good deal of coverage The involvement 
of Indians in commercial activities also 
brings some of them into focus. Of course, 
any attempt to include the Indian inhabi- 
tants, their activities and their way of life 
would have changed the character of the 
book and defeated its very purpose which 
is to describe ‘the evolution of a distinc- 
tive colonial culture in Calcutta.” 

The growth of Calcutta, which was the 
outlet for the products of its rich hinter- 
land, as a centre of commerce has been 
interestingly depicted. The role of agency 
houses and the commercial activities of 
Europeans in Calcutta have been briefly 
but interestingly sketched. The growth 
of plantations and of the railways has been 
similarly treated.. Indigo occupies a good 
deal of space but the horrors of its culti- 
vation have been soberly dealt with. 
Other commercial crops like tea and jute 
have also received similar coverage. 

The account of the social life of the 
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Europeans, particularly of the writers of 
the Company, makes interesting reading. 
Their snobbishness, extravagant way of 
life and mutual jealousies have been ably 
portrayed. Plagued by the monotony of 
their existence in a foreign land and 
among people with whom they had nothing 
in common and unhampered by the cons- 
traints of society, they sought relief: in 
diversions some of which were far from 
ideal and not always desirable. 

There 1s an interesting chapter on how 
the Englishmen spent their spare time by 
organising games and other entertain- 
ments. In these respects also they wanted 
to have a touch of their mother country in 
the tropical climate of Calcutta to make the 
monotony of their self-exiled lıfe more 
bearable. Thus was introduced horse 
racing, steeple chasing, paper chasing 
and such other diversions reminiscent of 
the life in England. Not all the games and 
entertainments were imported ones. Polo, 
which has become a very poptilar game 
with Englismen; was of Manipuri origin 
but took their fancy. Nautches, although 
never organised by the English residents, 


THE PEACOCK THRONE. By Waldemar Hansen. Motilal Banarasidas, Delhi, 


Pp. xi, 560, Illustrations. Rs. 120.00. 


Subtitled "The Drama of Mogul India”, the 
book tells the dramatic story of one of the 
most colourful dynasties that ever sat on 
a throne. Spanning a space of almost 
three and a quarter centuries of which 


almost two hundred years saw them in, 


imperial splendour, the Mughal name 
inspired respect and ‘reverence through-- 
out India so much so that even the British, 
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were patronised by their attendance in 
the houses of wealthy Indians. But its 
attraction declined with the growth of 
European dancing which became widely 
prevalent after the large-scale exodus “of 
European ladies into Calcutta began. 

The Englishmen are great patrons of 
clubs and their growth has been interest- 
ingly described. The golf and football 
clubs have got their due share of attention. 

Hlustrations, both old and rare ag well 
as modern ones, have been well chosen 
and admirably. reproduced. They E 
enhanced the value of the book. 

A book’of this type is not expected to 


be a work of research -but of ‘general . 


interest. This purpose has: been amply 
served and this book will be read with 
interest and profit by all. There are a few 
factual mistakes, e.g, on page 154 Macaulay 
has been described as Law Member of 
the Supreme Court. : 

The sponsors of this volume are to be 
congratulated for producing an interesting 
and attractive book. 


D. P. Sinha 
1981. 


after they had made themselves masters 
of the country, continued the: imperial 
fiction although the Mughal. jurisdiction 
had shrunk`to within the walls - of -the 
palace. ` 


almost like a novel” is fully justified. 
Emperors and’ ertipregses,’ princes and 


-Itis a story worth telling ad. e = 
author has done it with verve ‘and: zest. 
. The publisher’s claim that "the bock redds ` 


. 
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princesses, mansabdars and saints fleet 
through its pages intense drama. : 

But serious students of history will 
look into its pages in vain for anything 
new or anything which will excite their 
academic interest or curiosity.. Based 
largely on the accounts of European trave- 
llers, the book is mainly confined to the 
period in which such accounts abound. 
The first three emperors are dealt with 
very sketchily. With Jahangir the narra- 
tive becomes increasingly detailed. The 
war of succession gets disproportionately 
large space. The author's real interest 
centres round Aurangzeb who from his 
pen emerges as one driven by inexorable 
destiny to inevitable doom. His career 
appears to have been haunted by a 
nemesis from which there was no escape. 
Although cruel, unscrupulous and at times 
faithless, Aurangzeb had his nobler side 
as well which far surpassed the darker 
one. But for this the author has no use. 

How a young man having lost his patri- 
mony in Central Asia wandered about in 
search of a throne and ultimately found 
it in the humid plains of Hindusthan through 
sheer perseverance and pertinacity is a 
story which will capture anybody's 
imagination. This becomes all the more 
interesting when the hero himself has left 
an account of it in an autobiography which 
is not only of great historical importance 
but is also a gem of literature. But the 
author casually mentions it only to hint 
at some undesirable traits of Babur's 
character. 

The author could have told a noble tale 


if he had found some more space for. 


Akbar in this book. The reign which saw 
the expansion and consolidation of Mughal 


an 


power in India, the growth of an efficient 
and enlightened system of administration, 
cultural synthesis and attempts at religious 
harmony does not interest the author. How 
the Mughal empire ceased to be an empire 
of foreigners and became an Indian one 
is a matter which does not excite his 
interest either. 

Plainly, the author’s object is not to 
write serious history but to weave a 
bizarre tale interspersed with lurid 
accounts and sordid hints about the per- 
sonal lives of emperors and the inmates 
of the harem to make it attractive reading 
to uncritical readers. Even Sarmad, the 
Sufi ascetic, does not escape his pen. 
Statements about him, sometimes indecent 
and derogatory, are made unblushingly. 

One wonders how the gossip about 
Shah Jahan's relation with his eldest 
daughter Jahanara as related by European 
travellers could find place in a decent 
book, let alone serious history. Jaharara 
has been described by Sir Jadunath Sarkar 
as of "saintly character”, while the same 
authority dismisses the scandalous gossips 
about Raushanara—which have also found 
place in this book—as unsupported by 
serious history. In the official history of 
the regin the latter has been attributed: 
‘noble traits and admirable qualities", 
The account of Jahangir vainly trying to 
swallow the valedictory cup of wine which 
he had called for might have been left out 
to find space for incidents of historical 
importance. That would undoubtedly have 
enhanced the value of the book. 

The trouble with the author is that he 
is too dependent on the accounts of foreign 
travellers which, although of undoubted 
value, contain much bazaar gossip and 
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spicy accouts of scandals circulated by 
slaves and eunuchs of imperial household, 
many of which lack credibility. Even 
when based on facts, many of them are so 
embellished and exaggerated that it would 
be dangerous to accept them at their face 
value. Scandals in high places were no 
monopoly of Indian rulers. England had 
her Nell Gwynns and France her Madame 
de Pompadours. Elizabeth’s Leicester and 
Catherine II's Potyomkin (Potemkin) were 
not the only ones of their kind. The 
escapades of Margaret de Valois have 
found their place in the novel of Alexander 
Dumas and not in the pages of serious 
history. The notoriety of the Borgias, even 
of those who donned the holy garb, are 
too well known ‘to be repeated. The 
murder of the two infant princes in the 
Tower of London would excite anybody's 
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horror. It would be difficult to find 
parallels of the gruesome St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Day massacre ın Indian history. 
Such incidents can be multiplied. 

If the author had made full use of the 
literature he has mentioned in the bibho- 
graphy he might have produced an exce- 
lent work on the subject. Even modern 
works based on careful research do not 
seem to have been” fully utilised. Works 
of Muslim historians seem to have been 
consulted only in extracts given in Elliott 
and Dowson's works although full-length 
translations are available in English. 

However, this book will be of interest 
to the general reader who want a good 
story.’ But it neither inspires nor informs, 
It only scinhlates. 


D. P, Sinha 


RACISM, STRUGGLE FOR EQUALITY AND INDIAN NATIONALISM. By Nemai Sadhan 
Bose. Firma KLM Private Limited, Calcutta, 1981. Pp. ix, 275. Rs. 80 00. e 


Lucidly written and based on a careful 
study and collation of relevant materials, 
the book under review is a fne piece of 
research. Growth of nationalism does 
not admit of any simple or dogmatic 
explanation, It is the outcome of a com- 
plexity of factors. Racial arrogance in 
blatant disregard of human rights and 
human dignity is one of the most potent 
factors which contribute to the growth of 
a feeling of nationalism. In India the 
arrogance of the European community 
and their obstinate and uncompromising 
stand on racial superiority helped ın no 
small measure to generate feeling of 
nationalism among the people. This 


racial arrogance and insistence on dis- 
criminatory privileges before law became 
all the more galling and irritating when 
it was assumed by the members of the 
ruling race not necessarily because of 
any inherent superiority but due to the 
political domination they exercised. 
Professor Bose 1n his study has very ably 
brought this out. 

The author has selected important 
landmarks from the Jury Act of 1826 to the 
Ibert Bill to build up his thesis of racism 
in India. The myth of Anglo-Indian social 
amity in pre-Mutiny days, like such other 
myths, dies hard and the author has done 
well to focus attention on its non-existence. 
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Citing the case of Dwarka Nath Tagore 
he shows that such social intercourse was 
always one-sided, with the Europeans 
being feted and feasted by Indians, the 
latter having no such returns from the 
former, 

The gradual change in the attitude of 
Indians towards racial discrimination has 
been fully discussed, The author's explana- 
tion that Ram Mohun’s attitude towards 
Europeans was shaped by his isolation 
and estrangement from his countrymen 
is interesting. 

Indian agitation against the Jury Act of 
1826 contrasted strangely with Dwarka 
Nath's support for the European cause 
when Act XI of 1836 was passed. On 
this occasion his conduct was almost 
similar to that of the most fanatic among 
the English settlers. Why there was no 
Indian agitation in favour of the Act is 
inexplicable. It was due to the firmness 
and tenacity of Macaulay that the Act was 
ultimately passed. This Jack of Indian 
interest appears all the more strange 
when only the year before 25,000 Muslims 
had petitioned the government against 
the policy advocated by Macaulay in his 
Minute on Education and the Hindus had 
followed suit immediately after. , 

With regard to the Act of 1836 Macaulay 
was on firm ground. The British settlers 
in the interior. looked upon their judicial 
privileges as a handicap as they had no 
` means of getting their grievances redress- 
ed in petty cases. The Act of 182T which 
had been enacted on‘ their demand had 
been rescinded in 1831 not because of any 
representation on the part of the settlers, 
and the indigo planters in 1835 had com- 
plained that they had no meahs of getting 
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justice in the mofussil unless they took 
law into their own hands. This was the 
origin of the Act and the Government 
decided to bring all British subjects under 
the: jurisdiction of the Gudder Ameens 
and do away with the right of appeal to 
the Supreme Court apprehending that 
this right would enable the settlers to 
harass the Indians unnecessarily. This 
was not resented by the Europeans in the 
mofussil. Although Judicial. necessity 
was the prime cause of the Act the govern- 
ment was also anxious to give some 
tangible expression to the pious declara- 
tion contained in Clause 87 of the Charter 
Act of 1833. Macaulay, who had taken a 
prominent part in parliament during the 
passage of the Act, firmly believed that 
the British and Indians should be equally 
under the jurisdiction of the Company's 
courts of law. both in criminal as well as 
in civil cases. and that there should be 
one uniform judicial system for all 
classes. He warned of the baneful effect 
of having-a ‘coarse System" for the 
Indians and one of "superior quality” for 
the Europeans. 

Macaulay's decision to proceed with 
the legislation was undoubtedly facilitated 
by the absence of any movement on the 
Indian side as this prevented the growth 
of any antagonistic racial struggle and 
enabled the government to decide on the 
merit of the case, 

Auckland, while privately informing 
Sir James Rivett Carnac that although he 
would have liked to see this legislation 
as "the second or third step instead of the 
first”, saw no reason to reject it as it was 
a step in the right direction. 

In England the views of John Stuart 
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Mill, whose opinion had been sought, 
influenced the authorities, particularly 
the India Board, in favour. of the 
Act. In a hard hitting memorandum 
he not only. countered the arguments 
of the petitioners against the Act 
but dismissing the charges against the 
Company's judges as ‘grossly libellous”, 
asserted that the judges of the Sudder 
Dewani Adalat were mostly ‘able and 
experienced" men who had passed all 
their lives in the discharge of -judicial 
duties and were “far superior on the 
average .. to the young second rate 
‘barristers who go out to be judges of the 
Supreme Court with all the self conceit and 
professional prejudice of men who know 
their own technicalities and little else”. 
Citing the rapacity of Indigo planters he 
reminded that the ''first and greatest” 
duty of the government was the protection 
of Indians from the British and added 
a warning that the British empire in India 
would not last a day “after we shall lose 
the character of being more just and 
disinterested than the native rulers and 
of being united among ourselves." He 
also pointed out that if large numbers of 
Europeans, many of whom would undou- 
btedly be “profligate and needy”, began 
to move about in the interior, the only 
way to keep them under control would 
be to make them amenable to the local 
courts of justice. Otherwise they would 
“destroy the prestige of superior moral 
worth and justice’ which the British 
possessed. i 

Mill’s memorandum had the desired 
effect and Sir John Cam Hobhouse (late Lord 
Broughton) made the famous statement in 
Parliament that the object of the Charter 
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Act of 1833 was the ultimate removal 
of all distinction between Englishmen and 
Indians, both being made equally amen- 
able to the same courts of justice and that 
the Charter was "he first step to improve 
the character of the natives and prepare 
them to receive the free institutions of 
England”, 

The fate of Bethune’s Bill was quite 
different, The opposition of the Europeans 
and the counter agitation of the Indians 
placed the government in the unenviable 
position of having to choose between 
two unpleasant alternatives and they 
chose the lesser one, The Governor- 
General also dragged his feet and Bethune 
was made of an inferior mould than 
Macaulay. 

At the time of the Ibert Bill controversy 
India had advanced far on the road of 
political consciousness and therefore, the 
controversy was far bitter and more 
acrimonious than any previous one and 
the government found it impossible to 
beat a retreat. One may wonder what the 


‘fate of the bill would have been if 


Hartington had not put the memorandum 
of Sir Henry Maine in the pocket of his 
great coat and gone to the New Market 
races where he forgot all about it in the 
heat of excitement. 

There is an error which may be pointed 
out. The Governor-General Lord Well- 
esley has been described as the future 
Duke of Wellington. It was Arthur Well- 
esley, his younger brother, who won this 
distinction. All the three Wellesley brothers 
were brilliant. The eldest, Richard Colley, 
Earl of Mornington went to India as 
Governor-General of Fort William in 
Bengal and for his eminent services was 
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rewarded with a Marquisate. The second 
brother Arthur went to India the year before 
his elder brother as an army officer and 
for his exploits in the destruction of the 
power of Tipu and in the humbling of the 
Marathas in the second Anglo-Mysore war 
was conferred the knighthood of Bath. 
After the Peninsular War he was made 
the Duke of Wellington. His brilliant 
career reached its climax when he became 
the Prime Minister of England. The 
' youngest, Henry, also served in India 
„where he was entrusted by Lord Wellesley 
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to conduct negotiations with the Nawab 
Vizier of Oudh, which culminated in 
the treaty of 1801, Henry headed the 
Commission which was entrusted with the 
settlement of the districts ceded to the 
English by the Nawab. After returing to 
England he won distinction as a diplomat 
and was created Baron Cowley. 

The printing and the get-up of the book 
are excellent and all serious students of 
history will read this book with interest 
and profit. 

‘ D. P. Sinha 


JOAO DE BARROS, PORTUGUESE HUMANIST AND HISTORIAN OF ASIA. By C. R. 


Boxer. Concept, New Delhi, 1981. 
The Renaissance, it has been said, arrived 
in Portugal late and left early. The brief 
visit, occurring in the first half of the 
sixteenth century, was not an unqualified 
success. The Portuguese humanists read 
their classical authors but remained staun- 
chly Catholic. The Inquisition got into its 
stride by 1540. The royal court and the 
-clergy remained the dominant influences 
in Portuguese cultural life. Portugal's one 
university, commuting between Lisbon 
and Coimbra at royal displeasure, re- 
-mained ina shambles much of the time. 
Printing presses were few, the city of 
Lyons having more than double ane 
number of entire Portugal. 

_ his feebleness of the renaissance in 
Portugal has to:be borne in mind if we 
are to understand Joao Barros properly. 
In this, the first biography in English of the 
great Portuguese writer, Boxer performs 
an important. service by -bringing the 
-humanist and the historian together. It is 
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significant that in spite of all that Boxer 
can do-and who can do better ?—the 
humanist never really comes off. We are, 
of course, impressed to encounter the 
substantial volume of writings which 
should be credited to the humanist, but 
what we read of them creates little 
enthusiasm: The first production, a chival- 
ric romance called The Chronicle of the 
Emperor Clarimundo (1522) was, obviously, 
the kind which roused Cervantes to create 
Don Quixote. Fortunately Barros never 
wrote a promised sequel, although the 
Portuguese loved Clarimundo more than 
they loved his history, 

The second production, entitled Ropiċa 
Pnefma (Spiritual Merchandise, 1532) was 
a tiresome dialogue between Reason, Will, 
Understanding and Time, leading some- 
what unconvincingly to the establishment 
of the superiority of Christian virtues over 
worldliness and other religions.. This 
tract, though Christian, was outspokenly 
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anti-clerical, and was clearly written under 
the influence of Erasmus. In it Barros 
seemed not to suppport the spread of 
© Christianity by force of arms, a rash 
commitment to human values which he 
rescinded in the panegyric he wrote 
for King John MW (1521-1557) next year. 
His final pronouncement on this ticklish 
problem was that while it was wrong for 
Christian kings to fight each other, it was 
right and virtuous for them to fight non- 
Christians. 

The repudiation of humanist values was 
somewhat retrieved in the panegyric 
Barros presented in 1545 to the Princess 
Dona Maria. The zeal for the bloody 
overthrow of paganism was very much 
there, but the sincere praise for women 
that Barros worked into this panegyric 
was unique in a culture so utterly domi- 
nated by male chauvinism. C R. Boxer 
has earlier explored this unlovely facet 
of Portuguese cultural history in that gem 
of a book Mary and Misogyny (1975), and it 
is a relief to learn that Barros was a vocal 
exception. 

He was however no exception to the 
prevalent anti-semitism. There was much 
of itin Ropica Pnefma, and Barros returned 
to it in the Evangelical Dialogue Concerning 
the Articles of the Faith Against the Talmud of 
the Jews (c.1543), fittingly dedicated to the 
Infante Dom Henrique, Inquisitor-General 
of Portugal. The revulsion of the con- 
temporary reader is hardly dispelled by 
Barros’ grammatical and pedagogical 
works, though there is much to admire in 
them. He discovered an important truth 
when he said that the Portuguese language 
and Portugal’s culture would remain in 
Asia long after the empire was dead. 
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And he proceeded to write a Portuguese 
grammar and a catechism mainly for the 
benefit of such men from Malabar and 
Ethiopia as were trickling into Lisbon to 
be educated at the monastery of St. 
Eloi, a sixteenth-century forerunner of the 
Friendship University of Moscow. The 
Portuguese themselves remained un- 
impressed by the educationist, but an 
Indian visitor translated the catechism into 
Tamil and it must be one of the earliest 
Tamil books (1554) in print. 

It may well be, as Boxer claims, that 
much that Barros wrote as a humanist was 
important, and the Portuguese were unwise 
to ignore his ideas as an educator. The 
connection which he seeks to emphasise 
between the Portuguese renaissance and 
the historiography of Portugal’s seaborne 
empire has claimed the attention of others. 
One has only to recall the well-known 
comment of J. B. Harrison that ‘for most 
English and Indian students the history of 
the period remains that written by agroup 
of Renaissance Portuguese, spiced with 
Victorian asides.’ This may however 
seriously mislead at least Indian students 
as they will look in vain for humanist 
values in the xenophobia of the early 
Portuguese chroniclers. To Boxer this 
discrepancy is easy to explain as a con- 
tradiction which may exist in any major 
writer. I would urge that there ıs more to 
it than that. The Portuguese renaissance 
was much too feeble to produce any 
genuine commitment to humanist values 
and as the historians exulted in the glory 
of their empire, the renaissance, such as it 
was, collapsed. For Barros and Couto, 
Bocarro, Castanheda and Correa patriotism 
was much the more compelling force. 
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They have lent a certain sanguinary touch 
to.the history of the times which can only 
be compared to the tone set by the Muslim 
courtier historians of India. And the 
collapse of Portuguese humanism when 
confronted with the empire presages the 
caving in of German liberalism in the 
Bismarckian reich. 

But Barros, the historian, was and 
continues to be, important. The renais- 
sance implanted a curiosity in him about 
cultures not his own which made him, 
what Boxer calls, Europe’s pioneer orient- 
alist. True, much of what he wrote 
chronicled the valorous deeds of the 
Portuguese in minute detail, but he took 
pains to explore Asian and African sources 
whenever he could get hold of them. 
Thus he used an Arabic chronicle of Kilwa, 
several Arabic and Persian manuscripts 
to deal with western Asia, Indian palm-leaf 
manuscripts and as much Chinese material 
as came his way. It is pleasant to recall 
that Barros fell in love with China, and 
he performed an important service in 
correcting the deliberate south-east Asian 
orientation of Tome Pires at the cost of 
the celestial empire. 

The chief strength of Barros was, 
however, the free and almost complete 
access he had to official Portuguese 
papers. We must remember that he was 
the nearest thing to an official historian, 
and in his capacity first as the Treasurer, 
then as the Factor of Portugal's India 
House in Lisbon, he worked at the hub of 
the maritime empire. Castanheda, the 
arch rival, made great play with the fact 
that Barros never went any nearer to India 
than the west coast of Africa but modern 
historians have generally considered 
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Barros more reliable on most matters than 
men who spent years in India. Boxer adds 
his prestige to this estimate and he puts 
us in his debt by his estimate of Lavanha’s 
editing of the fourth Deacada of Barros. 
The reader will know that during his 
life time Barros published three of these 
Deacedas covering the history of Portugal’s 
presence in Asia in ten-year instalments 
from 1497to 1525. The fourth book based 
on Barros’ notes came only in 1615, edited 
by Joao Baptista Lavanha, whose labour 
has been unceremoniously dismissed by 
no less an authority than R. S. Whiteway. 
Boxer demonstrates the faithful quality of 
the editing and comments on the valuable 
additions strengthening the narrative 
where Barros was no longer the guide. 

As an Official historian there was much 
that Barros did not say and he told his 
readers frankly that he was writing about 
the achievements of the Portuguese, not 
their smallnesses. He supplemented the 
official information with whatever he could 
gather from talking to men back from the 
east. Boxer makes out a strong case for 
thinking that Barros was as fair a historian 
as his circumstances would admit. It 
would have been a benefit if he had 
guided us on the position maintained by 
Ian Mcgregor that Barros imposed some 
sort of a scheme on the history he was 
writing. He saw the history of Portugal's 
maritime empire in Asia as falling into two ` 
distinct parts. In the first years and up to 
the death of Albuquerque (1515) the 
Portuguese, to Barros’ satisfaction, looked 
for glory, and in the years afterwards 
they looked for profit. It is a remarkable 
fact that the historical importance of 
Portuguese trade in the Indian Ocean is 
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yet to be fully recognized. The reason 
for it may well be the disfavour with which 
Barros and his ‘renaissance’ compartiots 
regarded the pursuit of profit. The 
reliance of later historians on these other 
historians may indeed have, led to a 
serious misunderstanding of history. 
Ranke warned against such rehance and 
led historians back to their sources, 
Doubtless with the research now under 
way, especially studies of the kind that we 
have and are to expect from men like 
Anthony Disney, the German revolution in 
historiography is at long last reaching 
Indo-Portuguese history. But Barros will 
never be touched by it: contemporary 
documents on which any such corrections 
are to be based, have long since perished. 

The picture of Portuguese India in the 
early sixteenth century has been presented 
to us with a vast wealth of detail by the 
late Georg Schurhammer in his Francis 
Xavier, His Life, His Times, vol. I: India 
(1541-1548), translated from German into 
English by Father M. Joseph Costelloe, 
S. J. (Rome, 1977), When Boxer wrote 
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the first draft of this study of Barros in 
1973, the English translation was still not 
available, and the fact (somehow omitted) 
that it has since appeared should be 
some consolation to the Indian reader 
approching the world through the medium 
of English. But Barros is still indispensable 
and Barros is still not available in English. 
Boxer mentions the fact that the Hakluyt 
Society has of late abandoned promising 
plans for a translation. It is to be hoped 
that the Xavier Centre of Historical 
Research which has brought out this 
Boxer-volume in a series of monographs 
already including M. N. Pearson’s Coastal 
Western India (1981) and announcing 
Disney’s biographical study of Linhares, 
will attempt to step into the breach. The 
renaissance which has currently touched 
Indo-Portuguese historiography, should 
rescue Barros, however feeble the 
renaissance may have been in his own 
history. 


Ashin Das Gupta 
Visva-Bharati, Santiniketan 


CALCUTTA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


ANNUAL REPORT 1980 


For the last several years we have had to 
report our numerous shortcomings. The 
Society’s activites had come to be con- 
fined to the publication of its journals. 
Many items which figure in the list of the 
Society’s programme, like excursions to 
historical sites, exhibitions, seminars, and 
lectures, remained unfulfilled. Moreover, 
the members were aware of the serious 
and persistent handicap under which the 
Society worked viz. lack of regular office 
room and secretariat. To add to these, 
the normal programme of printing was 
` upset three years back. We are glad 
to inform our members that we have 
overcome most of these shortcomings 
in 1980. i 

The Maharaja of Burdwan (President) 
very graciously loaned the Society a room 
in his family residence to accommodate 
the secretariat. Under the guidance of 
Sri N. R. Ray (Vice President) the Secretary 
established the new office, There is a 
hall attached to the office premises which 
the Maharaja has kindly allowed us to use 
for lectures, seminars, exhibitions, etc. 
whenever the Society required. For the 
President's courtesy the Society extends 
its gratitude. The new address of the 
Society is 10/A Diamond Harbour Road, 
Calcutta-700 027. : 

Dr. Robert I. Crane of Syracuse Uni- 
versity delivered the Annual Lecture on 
two consecutive days on ‘Comparative 
Urban History : Calcutta in the Nineteenth 
Century’. The lecture, sponsored by 


Dr. S. M. Basu in memory of his late 
mother, Saibalini Devi, was arranged by 
Sri Manabendra Sinha (Printer/Publisher). 
The Society extends its thanks to Dr. Basu 
for his kind interest in the Society. 

Dr. P. C. Gupta (Editor-in-Chief) had 
proposed that the Society reactivate small 
seminars over and above the Annual 
Lecture. In keeping with his advice a 
seminar was arranged with Dr. J. R. 
McLane of North-Western University, 
Illinois. He read a paper on ‘Cow Protec- 
tion, Nation Building, and Early Congress’. 

The Secretary invited Mr. Marsh, Con- 
servationist, India Office Library, London to’ 
the Society's office to advise on renova- 
tion of old books/documenis. Mr. Marsh 
has promised to send us a blueprint in 
the near future. 

The financial position remained more 
or less the same in the year under report. 
To the collection of an average Rs. 6000.00 
per year through membership fee and 
subscription were added subsidies at 
the rate of Rs. 6000.00 by the Indian 
Council of Historical Research, New Delhi 
and Rs. 1000.00 by the Education Depart- 
ment, Government of West Bengal. We 
further collected a sum of Rs. 3000.00 for 
advertisements in our Journal. To strea- 
mline expenditure and increase our 
finance Dr. Hiren Chakrabarti (Treasurer) 
proposed that astanding finance committee 
be created. In accordance with the proposal 
a Finance Committee headed by Sri Ara- 
binda Ray (Vice President) was formed. 
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In 1980 the membership increased by 
35 new entrants. We welcome them in 
our Society and implore them to take an 
active role in its progress. The new 
members include both Indian and foreign 
individuals, 

Despite progress in numerous fronts 
we have to report our failure in catching 
up with the delayed publication of our 
Journal. Both issues of 1980 are still at 
the press, In our last Annual Report it 
was suggested that service ofan additional 
printing firm be requisitioned to overcome 
the continued delay since three years 
back. This was not possible due to legal 
difficulties. I extend our warm apprecia- 
tion to members and subscribers who 
have borne with us the inconvenience 
caused by the delay in implementing our 
‘publication programme. The _latest 
number published so far is the second 
part of the 1979 volume. It was a special 
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commemorative volume on ‘Raja Subodh 
Chandra Mallick and His Times’, The 
author, Dr. Amalendu De (Member: 
Editorial Committee), received recognition 
in the Press for his work. Our congra- 
tulations to Dr. De. 

I convey our thanks to contributors, 
members, and subscribers as well as the 
business houses for their kind cooperation 
in enabling the Society to maintain its 
activities in 1980. Our particular thanks 
are due to the Indian Council of Historical 
Research and West Bengal Education 
Department for their financial assistance 
without which the publication of the 
Journal would have been difficult. We 
look forward to continuous cooperation 
from all concerned so as to enable the 
Society to exert itself even more actively 
in the years ahead. 

P. C. Mahtab 


28th March 1981 Hony. Secretary. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


D 


Many of. our readers \.ere present at the lecture given by Sourin Roy at the meeting of the 
Calcutta Historical Society about eight months ago. They were stunned after a few weeks 
at the news of his sudden.death in New Delhi. Sourin Roy was ailing for sometime and one 
of the reasons for his visit to Calcutta was for medical examination. 

Sourin Roy graduated from Presidency College in 1931 and two years later took his M.A. 
Degree in History from the University of Calcutta. During the Second World War when the 
National Archives of India was being reorganised, Roy was a young recruit then, but he 
played an important part in remaking the MAIL Sourin Roy was for sometime the Director 
of the institution. After his retirement he continued to stay at his old residence at Connaught 
Circus where he was regularly visited by young scholars and historians for advice. It is 
difficult to find a more knowledgeable person about the historical documents in the N.A_I. 
and other record offices in India. He also took a good deal of interest in archaeology. His 
friends will also remember his interest in painting and literature. It is unfortunate that Roy 
left only a few erudite articles, but never considered planning a book. 

Professor Shashibhusan Chaudhury spent the earlier part of his career in Dhaka Univer- 
sity. After the partition of Bengal like the many other teachers of the University, he came 
to Calcutta and became a Professor of History at the Presidency College. Later, he became 
Professor of History, University of Burdwan and ultimately the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University. He became a member of the advisory body of the State Gazetteer Unit. He was 
also closely related to the Calcutta Historical Society. His early love was ancient history 
but like his guru Dr. R. C. Majumdar, he changed his allegience and became more interested 
in modern Indian history. Professor Chaudhury will be remembered mainly for his works 
on the Rising of 1857. 

Both Sourin Roy and Shashibhusan Chaudhury lived to a fairly old age. It is perhaps 
more tragic to record the sudden demise of a young and well-known scholar, Dr. Indrani Ray. 
Indrani Ray spent her early days at Santiniketan. She was a student of Visva-Bharati from 
which University she took her B.A. Degree. She then came to Calcutta for her post-graduate, 
studies. Later she took her doctorate from the Sorbonne. For a brief period she worked 
as a lecturer at Basanti Devi College, Calcutta. She then joined Jadavpur University. At 
that time attempts were being made for the reorganisation of the Department of History and 
the University needed young persons competent to take post-graduate classes and help to 
build up a strong research team. Her special field was the history of the French in India 
which position she filled admirably well. Nearly fifteen years ago she had promised to tran- 
slate and edit a long French document. Nothing was heard about it for years. She suddenly 
turned up about four weeks before her death and handed me the typescript she had promised 
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when both of us were working at Jadavpur University. I told her, ‘Indrani, aren’t you a bit 
late ? She said, ‘No, sir, I am very much late.’ This article is being published in the cur- 
rent issue of the Bengal Past and Present. One remembers with sorrow that her sudden 
death cut short a promise which was not adequately fulfilled. 

This paragraph is just to tell our readers that we were forced to change our printer. At 
the time of writing this note considerable progress has been made in the printing of the cur- 
rent issue. The material for the next issue is also ready for the press, and we hope that it 
may be published early next year. Sumilar assurances have proved futile on past occasions. 
We are not making any promises, but this is what we are hoping. 

The next issue will contain an illustrated article on ‘William Florio Hutchisson : a for- 
gotten artist in Bengal 1824-42’, by Mildred Archer and ‘The Perpetuation of Two Stereo- 
types : Racism and Sexism in the Imperial Adventure Story’ by Robert A. Huttenback of the 
University of California, Santa Barbara. 


6 October 1983 . P.C. G. 


GOPAL KRISHNA GOKHALE FROM CHELA TO GURU: 
INDIGENOUS ELEMENTS IN THE CAREER OF 


AN “ANGLICIZED” LEADER 


Ray T. SMITH, JR. 
California State University, San Diego 


Gopal Krishna Gokhale (1866-1915) has a dis- 
tinguished but ambiguous image in India’s 
modern history. In many ways Gokhale repre- 
sents an elite class of English-educated Indians, 
including a number from his Chitpavan Brah- 
man community, who broke away from Hindu 
India’s indigenous traditions and maintained 
a secular, cosmopolitan lifestyle. Gokhale’s 
outstanding work in the legislatures of British 
India and the idiomatic English of his speeches 
and writings enhance his westernized, rather 
deraciné reputation. 

In contrast to his Maharashtrian competi- 
tor Bal Gangadhar Tilak (1856-1920) and Ben- 
gali contemporaries like Bipin Chandra Pal 
(1858-1932) and Aurobindo Ghosh (1872-1950), 
Gokhale seldom publicly expressed a religious 
viewpoint or discussed Hindu cultural values.+ 
B. G. Tilak drew deliberately on indigenous 
political and religious lore for inspiration and 
preferred colloquial Marathi as his mode of 
public discourse. Gokhale, however, favored 
chaste English terminology and a secular idiom 
in both his public addresses and most of his 
private correspondence. 3 

Still it would be wrong to think of Gokhale 
as a “denatured” intellectual or politician. His 


thinking was a carefully worked out composite 
of Hindu and western vocabularies, values, and 
perspectives. From the beginning of his pub- 
lic career Gokhale sometimes corresponded 
privately in terms which reflected traditional 
Indian views typical of the Brahman com- 
munity. On the other hand, his English edu-. 
cation had a lasting effect on his perspective, 
and in his public appearances he retained a habit 
of English discourse and a neutral posture on 
questions of religion. However, from about 
1901 he began openly using a religious mode 
of speech on carefully chosen occasions, notab- 
ly in memorial addresses on the man he had 
come to consider his gurë, Mahadev Govind 
Ranade (1842-1902). By 1905, when he estab- 
lished the Servants of India Society, Gokhale 
had developed a hybrid kind of nationalist 
idiom that combined secular and religious 
themes, symbolized ty his statement that “pub- 
lic life must be spiritualized.”® The content 
of the Servants of India Society’s work was 
political and social rather than religious. Yet 
there is compelling evidence that the Society’s 
structure and mission were specialized forms 
of the traditional master-disciple relationship, 
the guril-shishya-parampara.*® 


Revised version of a paper read originally at the Annual Meeting of the West Coast branch of the American 
Historical Association, held at the University of Hawaii in August, 1979, 


Surprisingly, however, much of the evidence 
of religious and indigenous elements in Go- 
khale’s career remains in a scattered, fragmen- 
tary condition. So massive and detailed is the 
evidence of Gokhale’s legislative and political 
work in a secular, British-oriented context that 
his biographers tend to focus primarily on 
these public arenas of his activities.” Even the 
fullest accounts of Gokhale’s career, lacking 
extensive English or Marathi resources to re- 
construct his private life, tend to treat with res- 
traint his personal relationships including those 
with his “master” Ranade.® The result, while 
unintended, is that the conventional image of 
Gokhale is rather two-dimensional. We see 
clearly the heroic public figure and the wester- 
nized reformer, but the whole man remains 
elusive. This can be corrected in some part, 
however, by looking more closely at several 
cultural influences on Gokhale and systemati- 
cally reconstructing the evidence of traditional 
Hindu values in his career. Naturally a good 
deal of our focus will be on Gokhale’s evolving 
connections with Ranade, but we will take a 
fresh look at some of the usual evidence. We 
will also review events and statements that have 
not been previously discussed or have been 
only partly explained. 

Basically what is at stake is not the ques- 
tion of documenting a relationship of master 
and disciple, but the peculiarly creative way in 
which Gokhale adapted traditional leadership 
and discipleship to the purposes of modern 
politics. As we shall see, Gokhale did not at- 
tempt a literal re-creation of the religiously 
oriented tradition of sad-gurd (spiritual precep- 
tor) and devotee. Like his political mentor 
Ranade, he saw the “modern” guru’s role as 
an evocation of the ancjent rdj-gurd teaching 
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practical morality and ideals of statesmanship.° 
As in many other aspects of his life, Gokhale 
here developed a creative synthesis that drew 
on bothindigenous and western cultural values. 
This modernizing mode of the master-disciple 
relationship was a pioneering effort to over- 
come the alienation or self-doubt that beset 
many Enplish-educated Indians of his genera- 
tion and would continue to trouble India’s 
intellectuals.1° 

In assessing the relative weight of indige- 
nous and Anglo-European influences on Go- 
khale, our interpretation has to remain explo- 
ratory and somewhat hypothetical. Questions 
will often have to be approached through infe- 
rences based on patterns of social conditioning 
and deeply internalized cultural values. Several 
lines of evidence tend to converge, however, 
and result in a more well rounded picture. By 
examining the evolving master-disciple relation- 
ship between Ranade and Gokhale, we can 
perceive a clear transition by Gokhale from 
chela or shishya to the role of guru attempting 
to carry out the intellectual and political mis- 
sion of his “master” and, equally important, 
refining it according to his own capabilities. In 
tracing this evolutionary process, we can also 
gain a better understanding of Gokhale’s cul- 
tural ambivalence, explore several of his efforts 
at a synthesis of Indian and western traditions, 
and illuminate some of his contributions to 
India’s public life that are still relevant today. 

* * * 

Gopal Krishna Gokhale was born into a 
poor Brahman family, but of the distinguished 
Chitpavan community of Maharashtra. The 
Chitpavans of Maharashtra in particular had a 
tradition of government service dating from the 
time of the Peshwas in the eighteenth century. 
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Many of them had adapted to the presence of 
the British, becoming government-employed 
clerks, teachers, and legal assistants or entering 
the new profession of law and journalism.*+ 
Gokhale himself attended an English-medium 
high school at Kolhapur, a cultural center of 
the Ratnagiri district where the Chitpavan com- 
munity flourished, before he went on to take 
a B.A. from Elphinstone College and the Uni- 
versity of Bombay with their western curri- 
cula.t2 

We know nothing of Gokhale’s father’s 
religious views, and in any case: his father, a 
clerk in the Kolhapur state administration, died 
in 1879 when Gokhale was thirteen. More than 
one biographer comment on the “religious” 
ways of Gokhale’s mother and how Gokhale 
was inspired by these and her devotion to her 
family. But these are almost models of con- 
ventional Hindu praise for one’s parents, and 
we cannot make much of the existing evide- 
nce.t3 Jt is regrettable that the Gokhale 
-“Bamily History’ by Govind Vinayak Apte 
does not include much detail of this sort.}4. 

We can learn something indirectly, however, 
from the general religious environment of Ma- 
harashtra. There were longstanding religious 
traditions throughout the region, including the 
Natha, Mahānubhāva, Varakari, and Ramdasi 
sectarian divisions sometimes collectively re- 
ferred to as “Vaishnava Bhakti” or “Bhagavat 
Dharma "18 Shrines of one deity or another 
existed in every village and town. Visits to 
these shrines or pilgrimages to the more distin- 
guished temples-and: religious centers (mathas) 
were commonplace.+® There were also power- 
ful local traditions of saintly teachers and 


mystics, whose meditative retreats (dshramas) ` 


and teaching centers were widéspread. Hindu 


families of 19th century Maharashtra, like their 
forebears for generations past, usually did ho- 
nor to one or more saints as well as major or 
minor deities.17 Like the great poet-saint 
Chaitanya of Bengal, Maharashtrian saints such 
as Jnanadeva of the 13th century A.D., Nara- 
simha Sarasvati of the 15th century, or Eka- 
natha, Ramadasa, and Tukaram of the 16th 
and 17th centuries were widely revered as guru- 
figures or rishis. But more, the saints of sou- 
thern and western India like those of the north 
were often viewed as divine manifestations. As 
gurus, such holy men were particularly cele- 
brated as divine incarnations (avatdras) by 
their disciples. Literally and figuratively these 
saints were believed to “light the way”? for 
their followers to spiritual liberation.18 

OF particular interest in understanding G. 
K. Gokhale, for example, is the fact that Nara- 
simha Sarasvati (d. 1458 A.D.) and his “succes- 
sor’ Janardanasvami (d. 1575 A.D.) were both 
celebrated in Maharashtra as incarnations of 
the ancient god and guru-figure Dattdtreya, 
known also as “Guru Dattatreya” or simply as 
“Guru Datta.”!°” The poet-saint Ekanatha (d. 
1599 A.D.), whose guru was Janardanasvami, 
made a point of this particular identification of 
guru and god, and in the 19th and 20th centu- 
ries deyotees (bhaktas) like Vasudevananda 
Sarasvati (1854-1914 a.p.) were still keeping 
alive the tradition of Dattatreya as god and ` 
guru, the Datta sampraddya, and tracing their 
spiritual lineage to Shri Narasimha Saraavati 
as “Shri Guru Dattatreya.”?° Thanks to the 
fame of a legendary “biography” of Narasimha- 
Dattatreya the Gurd Charitra, this incarnation 
of the supreme Guru-as-God was widely re- 
cognized and revered by people in Maharashtra 
even if they did not consider themselves active 
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members of the Datta Sampradaya.*? As we 
will see, all this ultimately came to have con- 
siderable significance in G. K. Gokhale’s life, 
when he took a deeply felt vow in the name of 
“Shri Guru Dattatreya.”’** 

The irony i. that we do not see any of this 
in Gokhale the schoolboy or the young gradu- 
ate of Bombay University as he is typically 
presented to us! Yet even had Gokhale never 
considered Ranade his guru or taken a special 
vow in 1898, the atmosphere of Maharashtra 
was suffused with this kind of religious devo- 
tion, and it must have touched every Hindu’s 
thought or feelings in some way. Even an 
English educated Chitpavan like Gokhale would 
have felt such influences at an early stage, 
through his mother or otherwise, and would 
have retained traces of them at a subconscious 
leve].28 

Nevertheless, thanks to his British-Indian 
university education, Gokhale seems to have 
been well on his way toward secular-minded 
modernism when he graduated from Hlphins- 
tone College, Bombay, in 1884. He went on to 
join the New English School of Poona as a 
teacher in 1885, and the next year he joined the 
recently founded Deccan Education Society 
there.24 Gokhale pledged himself in 1886 to 
twenty years’ continuous service of the Deccan 
Education Society on a very modest salary. 
From the first Gokhale was an idealist, and 
other Chitpavans were often his models.?5 

Gokhale’s pledge to the Deccan Education 
Society was to have a great effect on his life. 
At first he seems to have been inspired by the 
self-sacrificing educational goals of two men, 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak and Gopal Ganesh Agar- 
kar (1856-1895), both Chitpavans, who toge- 
ther with Vishnu Shastri Chiplunkar (1850- 
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1882) had founded the New English School in 
Poona in 1880.26 The three founders, taking 
a lead from the Christian missionary schools 
that were flourishing in Poona and throughout 
Maharashtra, prided themselves on being what 
they called “Indian Jesuits,” symbolizing the 
voluntary poverty and discipline of members 
of both the famed Society of Jesus and, now, 
the Deccan Education Society.?7 

In fact, Tilak expressly underlined this atti- 
tude in 1890 by making a big point of the 
“Indian Jesuit” connection in an argument 
with Agarkar.28 That particular ‘‘religious” 
point was one that G. K. Gokhale could not 
have missed | Exactly what it meant to Gok- 
hale at the time we do not know, but it seems 
to have implanted an idea, conscious or other- 
wise that surfaced again fifteen years later when 
he himself founded an organization in the 
“missionary”—and Jesuitic — idiom, the Ser- 
vants of India Society. 

Still, at this early stage in the 1880's, Gok- 
hale was not noticeably religious in his inter- 
ests. If anything, he became less so. He 
moved deeper into G. G. Agarkar’s agnostic 
and rationalist sphere, helping the latter edit a 
newspaper, Sudhdrak (“The Reformer”) from 
1888 into the 1890’s,29 

A shift of emphasis came after 1888 when 
Gokhale, with Agarkar’s encouragement, mo- 
ved into the “reforming” camp of Mahadev 
Govind Ranade. This seems to have occurred 
mainly because Agarkar shared Ranade’s zeal 
for social and political reform, and because 
Gokhale was becoming politically ambitious. 
It also happened that Ranade, who was busy 
in several fields of public endeavor, needed a 
good personal secretary or research assistant.°° 
Before long Gokhale was to become Ranade’s 
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right-hand man as honorary secretary of the 
Poona Sarvajanik Sabha, Ranade’s main plat- 
form for political work. Ranade was a high 
court judge in British employ, so that he could 
not be openly active in his other favorite poli- 
tical organization, the Indian National Cong- 
ress ; but from 1889, when Gokhale joined the 
Congress, Ranade could and did begin grooming 
him for a supporting tole there. A “master” 
in politics had found a ‘‘disciple”.3! 

What kind of “master”, aside from politi- 
cal advice and patronage, did Ranade become? 
We lack space here for an adequate review of 
Ranade’s career, but we can take some leads 
from an able study of Ranade’s life and chara- 
cter by Richard P. Tucker. Tucker traces to 
Ranade’s father and grandfather his strongly 
disciplined seriousness and his almost rituali- 
zed devotion to “work” of the intellectual, 
administrative, and political type. The result, 
important for Ranade’s relations with Gokhale, 
was what Tucker considers a patriarchal, “‘task- 
setting” kind of sternness.©2 Gokhale was 
expected to meet Ranade without fail each 
Wednesday to go over their public business, 
edit writings for the Poona Sarvajanik Society’s 
journal, and settle on tasks for the next week. 
Ranade, as several writers have attested, was 
not only very strict about these Wednesday 
sessions but also typically refused to praise 
Gokhale’s contributions beyond some such 
phrase as “ ‘That will do.’ 23 Gokhale ended 
by internalizing this self-taxing type of intellec- 
tual conscience, and it became a major theme 
in the speeches of his later years, where he con- 
stantly urged students and young Indians gener- 
ally to discipline themselves and work hard in 
the nation’s cause. 

Perhaps this patriarchal stoicism appealed 


to Gokhale because he found in Ranade a surro- 
gate of the father whom Gokhale had lost at 
age 13. In any case Gokhale let it be known 
in 1889 that he intended to be a permanent 
“papil” of Ranade’s and "et" dutifully "at his 
feet. "783 This was a conventional Hindu idiom 
for recognizing someone as one’s dcharya 
(teacher, preceptor) or guru. It was not neces- 
sarily a “religious” statecacnt in intent, how- 
ever, because Hindus widely recognized that one 
could have “gurus” in worldly affairs (the raj- 
gurū tradition) as well as in spiritual concerns 
(the sad-guri). Yet once the indentification 
was made in one sphere, there seems always to 
have been a tendency to pursue it into the other 
realm as well 88 It turned out that Ranade, 
because of his high-minded character and 
religious interests, had the necessary potential 
to become Gokhale’s guru in every respect. 
Ranade was a prominent member of the 
Prarthana Samaj (“Prayer Society”) of Bombay 
and Poona, a reformist type of spirit ual fellow- 
ship inspired originally by Keshab Chandra Sen 
and the Brahmo Samaj of Bengal.*® Ranade 
had pronounced himself a theist in the spirit 
of Maharashtra’s ‘‘Bhagavat Dharma” and the 
kirtana tradition of E':anatha and Tukaram. 
He was in many ways a practicing bhakta, who 
chanted the hymns of Tukaram and other saints 
daily in his early morning devotions. His social 
conference addresses over the years marked him 
as a scholar of the subject as well.*” He deli- 
vered elegant and impassioned sermons in the 
Prarthana Mandir of Bombay and occasionally 
in mathas, temples, or other public places. We 
do not know exactly how Gokhale was affected 
by Ranade’s religious ideas, but many years 
later Gokhale said that he had “never heard 
anything richer than some of his sermons.” 3 ® 


Something was happening to Gokhale’s 
views on religion. A close Chitpavan friend of 
Ranade’s in Prarthana Samaj circles, Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar (1837-1925), said later that Ranade 
once confided how he was expecting a public 
announcement from Gokhale of a kind of reli- 
gious conversion. The announcement never 
occurred.®® However, one of Gokhale’s prize 
Chitpavan students, R. P. Paranjapye (b. 1876), 
once reminisced that in 1895 when he spoke 
out against religion at a public meeting, being 
then and later an ardent rationalist, Gokhale 
rebuked him for it.4? 

In any case, since 1889 Gokhale had begun 
thinking of Ranade and himself along the 
hnes of guru and shishya, even if informally. 
It was a sentiment that Gokhale repeated in a 
letter of 1896 : 

I have now sat for eight years- at Mr. 

Ranade’s feet as a pupil & I feel that for 

the greater part of what real education I 

have received in the world, I am indebted 

to bim 43 
He was still using the idiom after Ranade’s 
death in 1901, recalling “‘the fourteen years 
that I was privileged to sit at his feet.”*? As 
he repeatedly signified his relationship with 
Ranade in this way, Gokhale must have been 
aware that he was asserting his participation 
in one of India’s most honored traditions, the 
guril-shishya parampard.*® i 

So far as the evidence goes, neither Ranade 
nor Gokhale ever certified their guru-shishya 
relationship in a fully Sanskritic, ritualized way. 
That would have involved one or more customs 
such as formal initiation (diksha), celibate 
personal discipline and service (brahmacharya), 
conveying of Sanskritic dogma (advaitic or 
tantric), confiding of holy utterances (mantra), 
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and the disciple’s thank-offering to the master 
(guriidakshina).4* Gokhale would have had to 
believe that Ranade was divinely inspired and 
capable of guiding him to complete spiritual 
liberation (moksha). Thanks to the strength of 
popular tradition, he would almost have been 
compelled to believe that Ranade was in some 
degree a divine manifestation, an avatdra or 
as the popular saying had it, “Guru is God”.45 
It is extremely doubtful, however, that as early 
as either 1889 or 1896, Gokhale would have 
entertained such notions. 

On the other hand, the basic ideas associa- 
ted with the guri-shishya parampara were so 
widespread in the 19th century, either as ex- 
press doctrines or benign sentiments, and parti- 
cularly among Brahmans, that Gokhale could 
not have been wholly insensitive to them. The 
fact that he repeatedly declared Ranade his 
guru, if somewhat obliquely and in a primarily 
political sense at first, reveals a clear participa- 
tory awareness of Hindu tradition. In other 
words, while certain ritual specifics were mis- 
sing, the essential emotive responses were ful- 
filled.46 The increasing intensity of personal 
guidance and reverential response, stimulated 
by crises in both Ranade’s and Gokhale’s lives 
would end by satisfying fully the basic mental 
and emotional criteria of the guru-shishya re- 
lationship : a disciplined quest for truth and 
personal fulfilment. 

It was a professional and intensely perso- 
nal crisis of 1897, the so-called “Apology” in- 
cident, that pushed Gokhale most sharply to- 
ward a religious frame of mind and a more 
spiritually elevated relationship with Ranade.¢? 
The details of the incident have been narrated 
frequently enough. It was preeminently a poli- 
tical controversy. Yet because it almost nip 
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ped Gokhale’s political career in the bud, the 
incident forced him to reassess his whole life 
and philosophy. 

In brief, it was arranged that Gokhale would 
go to London in 1897, acting on behalf of Ra- 
nade and his newly organized Deccan Sabha, 
and give evidence to the Welby Commission 
on British-Indian finance. Gokhale could es- 
tablish his political reputation at home and 
abroad if he proved a success. Thanks to Ra- 
nade’s instruction, the help of the financial 
analyst G. V. Joshi, and Gokhale’s decade of 
teaching experience at Fergusson College in 
Poona, the performance before the Welby 
Commission went extremely well. Gokhale 
launched now his lifelong reputation as a mas- 
ter of fiscal detail as well as an able public 
speaker.*® 

Gokhale was elated and he proved himself 
a respectful shishya when he reported the good 
news to India. Writing to G. V. Joshi he stated 
that he had acted mainly as a “conduit pipe” 
or an “Edison’s phonograph” for Joshi and 
Ranade. He also wished, he said, to hand over 
all the praise being showered on him to Ranade 
and Joshi as "our ancient and honoured eur, 
dakshinag \ While it was an incongruous mix- 
ture of idioms, this was obviously intended as 
a kind of triumphant eclecticism. Most im- 
portant, however, Gokhale clearly meant by 
guriidakshind the “gift” by which a shishya 
confirms his initiation and teaching by a guru.*® 

For the moment Gokhale did appear to have 
done great honor to Ranade, but the moment’s 
elation was soon washed away on a tide of 
public recriminations. Seezing his oppor- 
tunity to address the British public, Gokhale 
patriotically expressed concern about reports 
from India, conveyed by friends in Poona, that 


British soldiers had violated the sanctity of 
Indian homes while carrying out plague con- 
trol measures. The British government and 
the Government of Bombay immediately repu- 
diated the charges, and Gokhale found himself 
humiliated when he could not substantiate his 
statements. Feeling that he had wasted Ra- 
nade’s confidence in him, he returned to India 
in dismay and self-doubt.5° When he tried 
again in Bombay and Poona to prove the char- 
ges, his informants failed him. He realised 
that if he did not publicly back down, both he 
and Ranade would be haunted by the oppro- 
brium of British officials and the British press, 
while on the other hand, if he apologized, Ind- 
ian politicians and the Indian press were likely 
to accuse him of cowardice. At first, in fact, 
Gokhale resisted making a public apology and 
was inclined to issue only a bare retraction of 
his charges. On Ranade’s advice, however, 
he finally published not only a total retraction 
but a full-throated apology. When he took 
Ranade’s advice, Gokhale was of course heap- 
ing ashes of humiliation on his own head. But 
that was to be expected of a shishya who car- 
ries out his guru’s dictates, however painful.5! 

It was a kind of “dark night of the soul” 
for Gokhale. He was mocked and traduced in 
both the Indian and British presses, and during 
the latter half of the year 1897 he went through 
many periods of despondency. When he atten- 
ded the annual meeting of the Indian National 
Congress in December, he found himself snub- 
bed by some of the self-righteous younger 
patriots.5* One of his responses after returning 
to Poona in January was to publish a second 
long letter to the press, explaining the ‘Apo- 
logy’ and reasserting his justification of the 
need of public men to establish total integrity.’ 3 


Writing to a wellwisher a week later on Janu- 
ary 15, 1898, Gokhale said that he owed to 
Ranade his having learned to rely on his own 
conscience instead of popular applause, and he 
added : , 

Moreover, remember that the best part of 

our nature is manifested not in what we 

enjoy, but in what we endure. Thereis a 

sublimity and moral elevation in undeserved 

suffering which nothing can equal and which 

is almost its own reward.5* 
Gokhale clearly was going through an expe- 
rience.of moral catharsis in which he was rede- 
fining himself and his goals. The fact that 
Ranade’s birthday was on January 18th proba- 
bly heightened Gokhale’s sense of obligation 
to restore his public fortunes and thereby vin- 
dicate his discipleship. 

Two other significant events occurred in 
this winter of Gokhale’s discontent and redefi- 
nition. Gokhale’s biographers have often taken 
note of these events, yet their importance in 
the overall framework of Gokhale’s environ- 
ment and his experiences from 1888 or 1889 
onward has never been fully addressed. If we 
are particularly concerned with the evolution 
of Gokhale’s religious, traditionally derived 
attitudes and look at the entire context, the 
two events are highly revealing.55 

Gokhale himself told first story in a memo- 
tial address on Ranade. As he and Ranade were 
returning by rail to Poona from Amraoti, 
where the Congress of 1897 had been held, 
Gokhale woke in the pre-dawn darkness at 4 
a. m. to find Ranade sitting up at chanting two 
old abhangas of Tukaram over and over, mar- 
king time with his hands. We know from the 
memoirs of Ranade’s wife Ramabai that this 
was one of his regular practices, but it seems 
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almost to have startled Gokhale.5® The expe- 
rience resulted in a joyous release of Gokhale’s 
accumulated tensions and anxieties, a sudden 
self-reaffirmation. 

The voice was by no means musical, but 

the fervour with which he was singing was 

so great that I felt thrilled through...““He 
who befriends the weary and the persecu- 
ted— he is a true saint and God himself is 
to be found there”, and “Be you humble 
and seek the favour of saints. If you want 
to meet God this is an easy way-” AsI 
sat listening to these verses, I could not help 
realizing how constant was Mr. Ranade’s 
endeavour to live up to this teaching and 
how simple and yet how glorious was the 
rule of life that it inculcated ! It was a rich 
moment in my own life. The scene indeed 
will never fade from my memory.57 
This reminiscence of Gokhale’s clarifies the 
tone and spirit of his letter of January 15, 1898, 
quoted above. It also illuminates to some 
extent a second and more obscure event that 
occurred within a month of Gokhale’s experi- 
ence on the train. 

Sometime after Gokhale’s death in 1915, 
his follower V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, who had 
become President of the Servant of India So- 
ciety, discovered in Gokhale’s private papers a 
remarkable vow that he had written down in 
his own hand and preserved the rest of his 
life. It was a vow taken on February 5, 1898.58 
The vow is worth quoting in full, using a for- 
mat which adheres closely to Gokhale’s hand- 
written original, including the orthography. 

By the grace of Shri Guru Dattatraya [sic] I 

will endeavor humbly but firmly to acquire 

or achieve the following :— 

(1) I will practice Yoga regularly. 
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(2) I will acquire a good knowledge of :— 
(a) History— Ancient and Modern. 
(b) Philosophy — Ancient and Modern. 
(c) Astronomy. 
(d) Geology. 
(e) Physiology. 
(f) Psychology. 
(g) French. 
(3) I will try to become a Member of :— 
(a) The Bombay Legislative Council. 
(b) The Supreme Legislative Council.. 
(c) The British Parliament. 
In all these assemblies I will try to do good to 
my country by all means in my power. 

(4) I will try to become a preacher of the 
highest philosophical religion and I will 
preach this religion to the whole world. 

Leaving no doubts about its origin, Gokhale 
dated and signed the vow : 

Poona, Fergusson College G. K. Gokhale 
5th February 1898 (signature)®° 

Since Gokhale was an experienced teacher 

and scholar who, under Ranade’s guidance, had 
attempted to make himself an expert in every- 
thing relating to India’s political affairs, the 
references to history, philosophy, and various 
sciences are not entirely surprising. They were 
the agenda for a kind of universal man.®° 

For our purposes it is more significant that 

Gokhale’s first and last vows were religiously 
oriented, with yoga providing a purely indi- 
genous discipline, which preaching “the highest 
philosophical ‘religion” to the “whole world” 
entailed meshing the Hindu and the cosmopo- 
litan together. In fact, we know that Gokhale 
did begin to study yoga for a time, though it 
appears that he soon gave it up.°1 His main 
efforts turned immediately back to the spheres 
of social service (assisting in plague-control 
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measures during 1898), education and politics. 
Since these could be interpreted as a kind of 
karma-yoga in the form of public service, how- 
ever, Gokhale’s conscience may have been fair- 
ly clear.62 

As for the fourth clause of the vow, it is of 
interest that Swami Vivekananda of Bengal 
had become a celebrity both in India and ab- 
road during the preceding five years, having 
attended the Parliament of Religions in Chica- 
go in 1893, lectured triumphantly around the 
United States during 1893-1895 and in England 
in 1895 and 1896. and made a well publicized 
speaking tour of India during 1897.°* Whether 
or not Gokhale agreed with Vivekananda’s 
particular Vedantic philosophy or knew the 
structure and mission of the Ramakrishna Mis- 
sion, which Vivekananda had established in 
May, 1897, Gokhale could not have missed 
the news of Vivekananda’s travels, lectures, 
and spreading influence.** We do not know 
exactly what Gokhale intended by the grand 
abstractions of the fourth clause of his vow in 
February, 1898. At any rate it was not lightly 
invoked. 

What is most peculiar about the vow of 
1898 was that it was taken in the name of 
“Sri Guru Dattatraya” (or, as Srinivasa Sastri 
later rendered it, “Sree Guru Dattatreya’”.)®* 
It was one thing to talk of the “highest philo- 
sophic religion”, but even a professed agnostic 
might have been converted to that rather abs- 
tract conception in a moment of moral exalta- 
tion. “Sri Guru Dattatreya” however could 
be understood not only as an invocation of a 
high deity of Vaishnava tradition but also a 
reference to a specific Maharashtrian saint, 
Narasimha Sarasvati of the 15th century A.D. 
As we have noted, Narasimha had long been 
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celebrated as a manifestation (avatdra) of Dat- 
tatreya, particularly according to the old 
Marathi “biography” of the god-saint, the Gura 
Charitra.°* This widely revered work or some 
other commentary on “Guru Datta” lay on 
the shelves of many Hindu homes and might be 
recited daily or weekly by devout Chitpavan 
families. In that case, following Gokhale’s 
emotional experience of his own “master’s” 
devotions on the train in January of 1898, it 
need not have taken long for Gokhale to re- 
_ member that the very paradigm of all gurus 
and guru-avataras was the divine Dattatreya.’ " 
If this seems speculative, it gains signifi- 
cance from remarks that Gokhale made about 
Ranade in 1910 in a preface to the Marathi 
autobiography of Ranade’s wife Ramabai.*® 
Ranade, said Gokhale, was not only a great pat- 
riot and intellectual but deserved to be ranked 
among “the greatest of saints.” As translated 
by Kusumavati Deshpande, Gokhale added ` 
This saintly attitude of Raosahib manifes- 
ted itself in a full growth of refined attri- 
butes and these convinced one of the essen- 
tial divinity of Raosahib’s personality. Had 
he been born a few centuries earlier, he 
would surely have been counted among the 
divine incarnations. A country which was 
blessed with such a saintly personality even 
in the present ‘age need not despair of its 
future. 89 
It may be, of course, that in 1898 Gokhale was 
merely initiating a vow in conventional lan- 
guage, as it was commonplace among Hindus 
to take vows in the names of deities or saints 
including Guru Datta. On the other hand, we 
know that Gokhale was no ordinary Hindu, 
theist, or champion of orthodoxy. He simply 
was not a “conventional” Hindu or Brahman, 
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but instead a very self-aware thinker and in- 
dividualist inclined to invest whatever he said 
with careful meaning. 

An alternative explanation is that Gokhale 
happened to take his vow on a particular day 
thought sacred to the divine Dattatreya or to 
Narasimha Sarasvati as Sri Guru Dattatreya. 
However, it appears that no such conjunction 
of days occurred.7° The usual day thought 
appropriate for recognition of one’s guru or, 
more specifically, for worship of “Guru Datta’? 
in Maharashtra was Thursday, not the day 
(Saturday, February 5th) when Gokhale took 
his vow. The usual “birth” date attributed to 
Guru Datta calendrically was also a different 
time of year.”! Another possibility is that 
Gokhale, like other members of his Chitpavan 
community, would have been addressing the 
patron saint or deity (kula-deva) of his family. 
If Gokhale had also been a member of the Atri- 
gotra, that would also have provided a connec- 
tion with Dattatreya through the Atri-Anasilya 
legend. However, the family was of the Kashya- 
pa-gotra, and their traditional deities were the 
Shaivitic Shri Velaneshvara and his “consort” 
Shri Mahalakshmi. We may simply never know 
whether family traditions influenced Gokhale 
in the matter.” ? 

It is clear enough, however, that “Sri 
Guru Dattatreya” was considered by many 
Maharashtrians the gurd-avatdra above all 
others, and that Gokhale in January and Feb- 
ruary of 1898 was acutely aware of the spiri- 
tual qualities of his own guru. If, as he said 
of his experience on the train, he took Tuka- 
tam’s verses seriously, then Gokhale may well 
have felt himself to be “the weary and the 
persecuted” whom his master Ranade had be- 
friended. In Tukaram’s context, therefore, 
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Ranade was a “‘true saint”, and “God himself” 
seemed to be made manifest through Ranade.7 8 

If Ranade had indeed re-awakened Gokhale 
to the traditional logic of ‘‘Bhagvat Dharma” 
and devotion (bhakti), Gokhale may well have 
turned to sources such as the Gurg Charitra, 
the Avadhilta Gita, the Jivanmukta Gita, or 
the writings to a contemporary bhakta, Vasu- 
deva Ananda Sarasvati (1854-1914), for ins- 
piration.7* Following his well honed scholarly 
instincts, Gokhale would have been reminded 
that Dattatreya was a scholar’s (and Brahman’s) 
deity, “primarily considered as an incarnation 
for the enhancement of right knowledge” and 
connected with the discipline of yoga—both 
of which are reflected in Gokhale’s vow of 
1898.75 In this study of the origins of Datta- 
treya worship, Hariprasad S. Joshi reviews se- 
veral points that would have appealed to Gok- 
hale in his inspired frame of mind: that it is 
necessary for every person seeking enlightening 
knowledge to have a guru and submit complete- 
ly to his teachings ; that from a true guru he 
would learn to make no distinctions of caste, 
family, or individual status but would see God 
equally reflected in every person, man or wo- 
man ; that right knowledge could come from 
any source if properly approached ; and that 
the best life was not one of total, ascetic renun- 
ciation but a restrained and balanced combina- 
tion of worship and work, bAakti-yoga and 
karma-yoga,7® 

The convergence of all the evidence sug- 
gests that Gokhale did not have to look far in 
arriving at the form of his vow of 1898.77 Ra- 
nade seems to have provided the climatic ins- 
piration that morning on the train, and within 
a month Gokhale could be found paying tribute 
to the “‘guru’s eur", Dattatreya. At the same 


time he was defining the political and religious 
goals, whether ultimate or near at hand. that 
would guide his future career. 

One additional goal seems already to have 
been taking shape in Gokhale’s mind, though 
not expressed specifically in his vow. Gokhale’s 
former Chitpavan student R. P. Paranjpye, 
destined to become Principal of Fergusson Col- 
lege in Poona, recollected later that in 1897, in 
London, Gokhale had said he was thinking of 
establishing a disciplined brotherhood of Ind- 
ians devoted to public service, and especially 
political work.7® The inspiration for this may 
have come primarily from the Deccan Educa- 
tion Society, and possibly the “‘Jesuitic” ideal 
had taken root in Gokhale’s mind, too, thanks 
to B. G. Tilak’s having made such a point of it 
in their 1890 dispute. On the other hand, 
Gokhale had shared Ranade’s efforts to make 
the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha an outstanding 
organization for political work, and in 1896 
he had joined Ranade in trying to do the same 
with the new Deccan Sabha.?° It is possible 
also, as we have noted, that Gokhale was res- 
ponding partly to the fame then being acquired 
by Swami Vivekananda in his travels and 
speeches and to the founding in May, 1897, of 
the Ramakrishna Mission.®® In 1897, at any 
rate, journeying to London had begun to give 
Gokhale a broader perspective. It seems to 
have set him thinking of a political arena not 
limited to Poona or Maharashtra but embracing 
all of India. The subsequent “Apology” inci- 
dent, his attempts to justify himself both pub- 
licly and privately, and the events of January 
and February, 1898, probably converted Gok- 
hale’s bare idea of a political brotherhood in- 
to a basic resolve. 1 

The years from 1898 to 1905 were filled 
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with political events in Gokhale’s life that have 
been ably reviewed by several authors, most 
recently by B. R. Nanda.®* In 1898 itself 
Gokhale fulfilled his vow of gaining member- 
ship in the Bombay Legislative Council. During 
1901 Gokhale successfully negotiated his way, 
also, to a seat in the Imperial (“Supreme”) 
Legislative Council of British India. Then, from 
1902 to his death in 1915, Gokhale became the 
outstanding Indian parliamentarian of his 
time.** At an early point he had also consi- 
dered making a direct bid for election to the 
House of Commons in England, as Dadabhai 
Naoroji (whom Gokhale much admired) had 
been able to do; but Ranade had talked 
Gokhale out of it on the reasonable grounds 
that there was a great deal left to accomplish 
closer at hand in India ! While he never became 
a Member of Parliament, however, Gokhale 
frequently negotiated with British MP’s and 
Cabinet members, notably the Secretaries of 
State for India 83 These accomplishments, 
together with his founding of the Servants of 
India Society, were a remarkably close fulfil- 
ment of major clauses in his vow of 1898. 

A very significant event occurred in Gok- 
hale’s and Ranade’s relations toward the end 
of 1900. The event has generally been over- 
looked by Gokhale’s biographers, but it estab- 
lishes an important link in the emerging our, 
shishya parampard that connected the two men. 
Ranade, founder of the Indian Social Confe- 
tence and its foremost annual speaker, had 
never missed a session. The Conference was 
held contiguous in time with the Indian Natio- 
nal Congress each year, so that Ranade and 
other social reformers could attend both. But 
in the fall of 1900 Ranade was desperately ill 
with heart trouble. He called together his 
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closest friends for recommendations about the 
speech he was to give at the Fourteenth Social 
Conference, to be held that year at Lahore in 
the Punjab. Everyone advised him to stay in 
Poona, and Gokhale volunteered to do what- 
ever Ranade wanted. Ranade tearfully wrote 
out a telegram of regrets and handed the text 
of his speech to Gokhale. Ramabai Ranade 
recorded the highly emotional moment in her 
memoirs a decade later.85 i 

Gokhale therefore went to Lahore in Decem- 
ber of 1900 and read out Ranade’s address on 
“Vashistha and Vishvamitra,” two legendary 
Hindu saints or rishis. It was a brief but stri- 
king speech. If Gokhale prepared for it in his 
usual way of working up all his public speeches, 
he practically memorized it, pacing back and 
forth as he studied each phrase and attempting 
to give it the precise diction and cadence it 
deserved.*® While the text concerned two 
saintly rishis said to have lived in Vedic times, 
it was also a reformer’s text. In deft strokes 
Ranade reviewed the efforts of the two holy 
men to inspire a purified spiritual and social 
life in the world around them. Ranade urged 
his hearers to follow their example, their high 
spiritual consciousness combined with social 
activism. He developed a long peroration 
finally, urging modern Hindus to put aside 
their caste and sectarian prejudices, undertake 
reform of all kinds including the education of 
women, and especially work to create a tradi- 
tion of disciplined public service for the good 
of the Indian nation.®? 

It would not be surprising, given the circums- 
tances, if Ranade’s phrases engraved themselves 
permanently on Gokhale’s mind. A few lines 
from the text relate with startling clarity to the 
principles and the very language that Gokhale 
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would use five years later in founding the Ser- 

vants of India Society. 
Since the establishment of the British rule 
[sic] new forces have been in operation, and 
the road is now again open by which the 
best men of all classes might aspire, as in 
the past, to be the true Rishis of the land. 
A movement which has been recently star- 
ted in the Punjab [presumably the Arya 
Samaj and its educational experiments] may 
be accepted-as a sign that you have begun 
to realise the full significance of the need 
of creatin3 a class of teachers who may well 
be trusted to take the place of the Gurus 
of old.88 

But it was clear in what followed that Rande 

was not merely interested in a religious revival 

or in the purely spiritual rishi or muni. 
The chief point, however, that is to be con- 
sidered... is, who should be these Gurus 
of the future.... The teachings and the 
methods and the subjects taught in these 
days must be made to suit our new exigen- 
cies and environments... We may hope in 
the near future to instil into the minds of 
our young generations [sic] lessons of devo- 
lion to learning, diversity of studies, and 
personal loyalty to the teacher without 
which no system of school or college edu- 

_ cation can ever bear any fruit.... In addition 

to these lessons, our new teachers must 
know how to introduce their pupils to a 
correct appreciation of the forces which are 
at work in the wider world outside ... Our 
teachers must enable their pupils to realise 
the dignity of man as man.... They must see 
that our tuoughts, our speech, our actions 
are inspired by a deep love of humanity, and 
that our conduct and our worship are freed, 


where necessary, from the bondage of cus- 

tom and made to conform as far as possible 

to the surer standard of our conscience.®° 
When he uttered these last lines, knowing that 
Ranade’s life was hanging by a thread, Gokhale 
must have felt almost as if he were reading a 
parent’s last will and testament. In fact, Ranade 
afterwards thanked him in a letter written just 
before death, saying he had confidence that 
Gokhale would continue to advance the cause 
of social reform and public service.°° 

In a sense the celebration of two antique 
saints, Vashistha and Vishvamitra, was not 
Gokhale’s “style”. But then, neither was a vow 
in the name of Shri Guru Dattatreya! The 
important fact is that Ranade’s address had a 
wealth of ideas that were entirely congenial to 
Gokhale both in form and spirit. Some of 
Ranade’s phrases seem to have implanted them- 
selves in Gokhale’s mode of writing and speak- 
ing, as evidenced in several addresses he gave 
between 1901 and 1905. Said Gokhale of 
Ranade in 1901, for example, after Ranade’s 
death : 

There was nothing sectional or narrow about 

Mr. Ranade’s ideals. He desired progress 

along all lines of human activity and for all 

classes and-ranks of the people, and he de- 

sired us, above everything else, to realize 

the essential dignity of man as man.°! 
Gokhale went on to hail Ranade for the devo- 
tion he was able to inspire in all the young 
men around him, adding that “Mr. Ranade, in 
fact, possessed in the highest degree the ideal 
attributes of a great teacher.”®® 

The death of his master Ranade in January, 
1901, was a severe blow to Gokhale — plung- 
ing him, he said, into momentary darkness. 
He had lost a guide who was more than a 
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father to him, and out of this dark night of 
the soul he had to find his way back to the 
light.°* Yet in another way Ranade’s death 
had been a release. Gokhale could now carry 
forward their joint ambitions but in his own 
fashion. The fact that he had served, obeyed, 
and revered Ranade for twelve years and lon- 
ger had given him the chela’s prescriptive right 
to set out now on his own peripatetic mission, 
armed with his guru’s message and blessing.®* 
True to his guru’s hopes, Gokhale would ask 
young men from many parts of India to assist 
him in maintaining the tradition of reverential 
but progressive successorship in Indian public 
work that Ranade had urged so clearly in 1900. 
Perhaps Gokhale’s earliest public reference 
to the thought and planning that would result 
in the Servants of India Society came in his 
farewell address to the faculty and students of 
Fergusson College, Poona, in 1902. Referring 
to the “vow” and “pledge” that he had taken 
as a young man to serve the Deccan Education 
Society for twenty years, he went on to say 
“A Word to the Students” : 
The principal moral interest of this institu- 
tion is in the fact that it represents an idea 
and embodies an ideal. The idea is that 
Indians of the present day can bind them- 
selves, and putting aside all thoughts of 
worldly interests, work together for a secu- 
lar purpose with the zeal and enthusiasm 
which we generally find in the sphere of 
religion alone.°® 
In a speech to the Dharwar Social Conference 
in April, 1903, Gokhale could be found urging 
a similar spirit of hard-working devotion to 
the cause of the Depressed classes — “‘this sacred 
work of the elevation of the low castes.”? ° 
One of the longest and most inspired of 
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Gokhale’s memorial addresses on Ranade oc- 
curred at the Hindu Union Club of Bombay in 
1903. Speaking of “the fourteen years that I 
was privileged to sit at his feet,” Gokhale went 
on to hail Ranade again as an ideal patriot 
and champion of social reform, praise his bre- 
adth of knowledge and immense productivity 
in many spheres, and emphasize several times 
his commitment to hard public work?! Gok- 
hale frequently referred here to Ranade’s reli- 
gious viewpoint and activities— the “richness” 
of his Prarthana Samaj sermons, his devout 
public discourses on “the lives of Tukaram, 
Ramdas, and Eknath”, his “humble faith in the 
purpose of Providence”, and how he ‘‘approach- 
ed almost all work with a religious sense of 
responsibility.” Fozusing on Ranade’s “saintly 
disposition,” Gokhale said it had the effect of 
a “holy presence” on the young men around 
him. To illustrate his theme of Ranade’s “‘readi- 
ness to help all who sought his help,” Gokhale 
told the story of the comfort he received from 
Ranade’s heartfelt recitations of Tukaram on 
the train in January, 1898.°® Gokhale ended 
by insisting that Ranade’s ‘‘legacy” was ‘‘sacred 
and binding,” and he restated what he believed 
to be Ranade’s fundamental “message” of hard, 
self-sacrificing work for the public good.’ ° 
Gokhale’s estimate of Ranade’s sanctity 
continued to rise during 1903 and 1904. Speak- 
ing in Madras in July, 1904, Gokhale hailed 
Ranade as not only a good and “saintly” man 
but one of those exceptional men “who appear, 
from time to time in different countries and on 
different occasions, to serve as a light to guide 
the footsteps of our weak and erring humanity ; 
a preacher of a “new gospel” and a “new 
order” ` indeed, one of the “chosen instruments 
of God” who impressed those around him ‘as 
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though they were in the presence of a being of 
a higher order.”!°° 

In a second speech in Madras in July, 1904, 
Gokhale came down to earth somewhat, review- 
ing in detail the political situation in India 
and the goals and achievements of the Indian 
National Congress. But he returned finally to 
his “Work and Sacrifice” theme. Young men 
should ‘‘come forward to take up the work of 
missionaries”, “be willing to take instructions 
from their elders,” and “go among the public... 
to do quiet work.”191 One could hear again 
the echoes of what had come to be Ranade’s 
fundamental message and his own, their secular 
mantra ` “Work and sacrifice for the Mother- 
land.”10 2 

It is also noteworthy that from 1902 to 
1905 Gokhale had been exposed to the ideas of 
the Brahmo Samaj and the Ramakrishna Mi- 
ssion during the several months each year that 
he spent in Calcutta attending the sessions of 
the Imperial Legislative Council. For exam- 
ple, following conversations with Brahmo Samaj 
members he was persuaded by a Brahmo lady 
to give up his sacred thread (yajnopavita) in 
keeping with his democratic ideas on social 
reform. 193 He also became increasingly impres- 
sed with the life and work of Swami Viveka- 
nanda, and evidently he studied Vivekananda’s 
writings. While he was not prepared to com- 
mit himself or his own followers to a Vedan- 
tic philosophy or to primarily religious causes, 
Gokhale could find a good deal in common 
with the Ramakrishna Mission’s commitment 
to social and educational work and Viveka- 
nanda’s belief that a monastic structure under 
a guru’s direction was the best way to arouse 
young men in India to zeal and discipline in 
whatever line of work they chose 19 4 


When the Servants of India Society emer- 
ged from its chrysalis in June of 1905, aiming 
at political work in a religious and missionary 
spirit, it reflected all the concerns and much of 
the language that Gokhale had been elabora- 
ting since 1901.1°5 The unprepared or scepti- 
cal observer might well believe that an attempt 
to combine conventional politics with a reli- 
gious spirit was too contradictory to succeed. 
But it would be clear to anyone who had fo- 
Uowed Gokhale’s utterances from 1902 to 1904 
that he had been gradually weaving the threads 
of Ranade’s ideas and rhetoric into a fabric 
that would be his own, individualized product. 
Gokhale was determined to give institutional 
form to the eclectic vision that he shared with 
Ranade~ an India-wide network of public ser- 
vants working with monastic zeal, what might 
be termed a secular gurikula. 

The Servants of India Society, said Gokhale 
in the preface to its constitution and rules, was 
intended to provide for ‘‘the political education 
and advancement of the people of India” 
through “the devoted labours of a specially 
trained agency, applying itself to the task in a 
true missionary spirit.”106 

One essential condition of success is that a 

sufficient number of our countrymen must 

now come forward to devote themselves to 
the cause in the spirit in which religious 
work is undertaken. Public life must be 
spiritualized. Love of country must so fill 
the heart that all else shall appear as of 
little moment by its aide In? 
It would require a ‘‘fervent patriotism, which 
rejoices at every opportunity of sacrifice for the 
motherland,” besides “a deep faith in the purpose 
of Providence that nothing can shake,” Gokhale 
added. The key would be intensive training. 
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The Servants of India Society will train 

men, prepared to devote their lives to the 

cause of the country in a religious spirit, 

for the work of political education and 

agitation, and will seek to promote, by all 

constitutional means, the national interests 

of the Indian people.1°8 

It is not difficult to recognize the overall 
influence of Ranade here, including the tightly 
woven pattern of sécular and religious strands. 
Gokhale’s views lacked some of the traditional 
qualities of Ranade’s enthusiasm, but in another 
way he was going beyond Ranade, and radi- 
cally so. He was attempting a full-scale trans- 
fer of devotional feeling from the traditional 
objects of religion to objects of modern natio- 
nalism : political and social integration, a sense 
of collective identity and community of purpose, 
a divinely ordained mission in worldly affairs, 
and the idea that the “nation” itself is a kind 
of parent—the-“motherland,” he termed it in 
a distinctively Hindu idiom—that imposes obli- 
gations and requires “‘sacrifices”’ in a spirit of 
filial piety.1°° 

A characteristically Brahmanical ideal of 
mental and moral discipline, almost ritualized 
in intensity, was a prominent theme here. How- 
ever, it should be recognized that Gokhale, 
while an idealist, also had some very practical 
aims, even a very keen sense of his country- 
men’s feelings and thought processes. Religion 
inIndia was in fact a motive too powerful and 
deeply entrenched to be ignored. If he was to 
succeed, whatever his organizational base or 
avowed goals, Gokhale would need to tap the 
deepest springs of Indian commitment. It is 
hardly surprising, given the additional fact of 
his relationship with Ranade, that Gokhale 
would have viewed the ideals of devotion and 
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service implicit in the gurid-shishya parampara 
as almost a necessary precondition of effective 
social or political activism. 

When all this has been said, however, there 
remains the widely known fact that Gokhale 
more than once compared his society to a Eu- 
ropean monastic order, the Society of Jesus 119 ` 
It was precisely here that the eclectic qualities 
of Gokhale’s viewpoint, like Ranade’s, stood 
out in highest relief. Neither man was ashamed 
to express admiration for hard-working Chris- 
tian missionaries, just as both praised hard- 
working -British colonial administrators and 
professional politicians.t11 As we have seen, 
too, Bal Gangadhar Tilak had given a lead in 
recognizing the Jesuits as a model for the’ Dec- 
can Education Society—and Tilak was no ideo- 
logical ally of either Ranade or Gokhale. With 
this for background, it is not at all surprising 
that Gokhale, in casting about for a means of 
structuring his new organization, would draw 
On an outstanding model, of international 
religious and educational endeavor ; the more 
satisfying a model, perhaps, because it was not 
specifically British but European in origin and 
world-wide in scope,112 

On the other hand, Gokhale seems never 
to have made public avowal of the inspiration 
of the Society of Jesus, whether in his society’s 
constitution and rules or in his subsequent 
speeches and writings ! He had sound reasons 
not to want his countrymen to conclude that 
he was merely imitating foreign organizations, 
religious or political. It should be observed, 
too, that he seems never to have publicly 
claimed a relationship to any comparable Ind- 
ian organization such as the Ramakrishna Mis- 
sion, Arya Samaj, or even the Deccan Education 
Society. It was a mark of Gokhale’s creative 
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individuality that he was able to hew out a uni- 
que structure and invest it with an ideology that 
drew on many elements, domestic and foreign, 
but owed its entire significance to none of them. 
He used a careful rhetoric that omitted refer- 
ence to any existing organizations, Indian or 
otherwise, that would be likely to mislead or 
prejudice his audience. We have to conclude 
that he wanted to create something distinctively 
his own, though emerging out of his and Rana- 
de’s joint aspirations, and that he succeeded. 
All this would become more evident if there 
were space here for a close review, clause by 
clause, of the constitution and rules Gokhale 
devised for the Servants of India Society. The 
fifth clause of the original constitution did have 
a strongly Jesuitic style : l 
Every member, on admission, shall be under 
a vow of absolute obedience to the First 
Member[Gokhale]for five years. During this 
period, he will be known as a “Member un- 
der training. ” When a member has completed 
his five years? discipline, he will be styled an 
“Ordinary Member” of the Society.113 
When challenged by a preceptive Englishman, 
Frederick Selby, that this and subsequent provi- 
sions looked like the rules of the Society of 
Jesus, Gokhale shortened the clause to “Every 
member, on admission, shall undergo a special 
training for a period of five years,” but he ex- 
panded another clause, the tenth, to read : 
Every member under training shall, during 
the time that he is under training, place 
himself under the entire guidance and con- 
trol of the First Member or President [such 
as Gokhale’stsuccessor V. S. Srinivasa Sas- 
tri] and shall do such work and devote him- 
self to such studies as the First Member or 
President may direct.114 


In short, Gokhale did not repudiate the “Jesuit” 
charge, though he did move slightly away from 
the idiom suggesting the specific Jesuitic “vow” 
of obedience to the General of the Order. 179 
He did not, however, retreat from his deter- 
mination to ‘provide for strong personal control 
over his Society. : ` 

Gokhale ‘realized that his ‘strictures "at 
could be harshly ‘interpreted by critics, and he 
told an Indian friend that he recognized the 
“danger to individual liberty,” but added that 
he thought the risk necessary because of “our 
disorganized and undisciplined public life” and 
most young men’s “want of self-restraint.”!1° 
It appears that Gokhale’s youthful “Apology” 
blunder in England in 1897 was still haunting 
him, but in fact he and Ranade had already 
experienced a number of events during the 
early 1890's (especially from 1895 to 1897) 
which had convinced them that the majority 
of Indians lacked a sufficient sense of public 
responsibility. 117 Whatever his experiences or 
more personal motives, Gokhale perceived what 
he considered an objective reality about Indian 
public life, and he fashioned his Society’s 
membership requirements on this basis. i 

Gokhale therefore went on to require seven 
“vows” of his followers. These vows, under 
clause 9 of his Society’ 8 ‘constitution, were to 
be the permanent commitment of both “Mem- 
bers under Training’ and “Ordinary Mem- 
bers."118 The most significant three vows in 
terms of possible Jesuit connections were those 
which réstricted all activity of members to that 
authorized by the Society, prohibited seeking 
income other than that provided by the Society, 
and ` enjoined a spirit of brotherhood which 
would exclude all personal quarrels. While 
these three vows had certain qualities resem- 
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bling those in the basic Jesuit lexicon, none 
was stated in a specifically Jesuit terminology 
or context.11° The reasoning behind the seven 
vows could as easily be traced to Gokhale’s 
experience over the years with difficult personal 
relationships in the public life of Poona, in the 
Deccan Education Society, or in the ranks of 
the Indian National Congress.12° And while 
Gokhale did have a kind of dictatorship in 
mind, somewhat on the model of the General 
of the Society of Jesus, it was also a relation- 
ship consistent with the paternalistic style of 
the Hindu guru who prescribes the work of his 
ashramites and chelas. 

Granting certain “‘Jesuitic’’ qualities of the 
Servants of India Society’s rules and vows, 
therefore, it remains worthwhile to examine 
some specially “Hindu” qualities that also un- 
derlay the cosmopolitan surface of the Society. 
The fact was that Gokhale did not simply re- 
produce Jesuit arrangements, nor did he insti- 
tutionalize a typical gurūkula. Yet there is some 
fragmentary but provocative evidence that he 
was working, consciously or unconsciously, in 
a Hindu frame of mind—indeed in a very 
Brahminical context. 

Gokhale inaugurated the Servants of India 
Society on a carefully chosen hilltop in Poona, 
at sunrise, on June 12, 1905. First he took the 
seven basic vows of a member himself, then 
administered them to three other associates.+#1 
It was also significant that Gokhale had selec- 
ted the particular hilltop as a place to build 
his “Home” for Society, where all members 
would live in communal brotherhood for part 
of each year—significant because of its over- 
tones of the communal “Houses” of the Society 
of Jesus, but also significant as the foundation 
of something like an dshrama or matha, a holy 
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place of retreat and study. Gokhale in fact 
intended to build a library building there, where 
members would study the best European and 
English works on history, politics, and econo- 
mics—again reminiscent of the “Houses of 
Study” provided for Jesuit “Scholastics,” but 
qualified by the fact that Gokhale chose the 
auspicious Hindu “Dasara day” to lay the 
foundation stone of the Library Ian 
The most important addition to the Society 
in its early years was V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, a 
Tamil Smarta Brahman from Madras who was 
a Sanskrit scholar as well as an urbane, Eng- 
lish-educated teacher and former High School 
headmaster,**® -Sastri gives us some of our 
best insights into Gokhale’s character, including 
some intriguing remarks about the mode of ini- 
tiation that Gokhale practiced on him. Sastri 
was initiated not in Poona, as it happened, but 
in Calcutta where Gokhale currently was atten- 
ding the Imperial Legislative Council. Sastri 
was formally initiated on January 15, 1907. 
The place was the upper storey of a house 
in Rowland Road, Ballygunge, and the time 
early morning. I had been enjoined to 
bathe and not to break my fast till the cere- 
mony was over. I remember being in a 
highly chastened mood, although there had 
been no vigil or prayer the preceding night. 
Gokhale’s department was solemn and ins- 
pired me with something like awe. As I 
pronounced the phrases of each vow after 
him, I was seized with terrible misgivings 
as to my being able to keep them in a tole- 
rable degree. But the trial was quickly 
over. Next day I started on my travels [on 
Gokhale’s orders] in Bast Bengal.+?* 
Sastri-noted also Gokhale’s having told him 
that the bath and modest fast had no “spiri- 
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tual” significance but were only meant to in- 


vest the occasion with “solemnity.” However, 
bathing (sndna) and fasting were typical re- 
quirements of many rituals in India, including 
the upanayana ceremony in which traditionally 
the young Brahman, Kshatriya, or Vaishya was 
not only awarded the “sacred thread’ (yajno- 
pdvita) but was also committed to the guidance 
of an ächärya or guru and initiated in formal 
duties of study and service. Thus we find here 
at least an analogy of upanayana, conscious or 
unconscious, with Sastri as chela immediately 
proceeding to carry out his guru’s orderg 19? 
We do not know exactly what Gokhale had in 
mind, and apparently neither did Sastri. If 
Gokhale however felt compelled to require some 
analogous rituals, yet also tried to explain 
away their ‘“‘spiritual’’ significance, he must have 
been conscious of the significance they would 
convey to any Hindu, especially the Sanskrit- 
ist and Smarta Brahman that Sastri was. 

On another occasion, in fact, Sastri added 
some enigmatic comments. He said that Gok- 
hale had included another ‘‘slight ceremony” 
in the initiation, and that he asked Sastri never 
to divulge it to anyone outside the Society. 
Speaking in 1935, Sastri stated that neither he 
nor apparently any other initiate had ever bro- 
ken this confidence.?2° : : 

Part of the content of this “slight cere- 
mony,” however, was divulged years later by a 
sometime “Associate Member” of the Servants 
of India Socity, H. C. E. Zacharias. 

If it is certain that Gokhale started as a 

Victorian agnostic, it is eqally certain that 

he ended as a firm believer in that Provi- 

dence which shapes all our ends and in that 

Inner Light which will lead man on to truth 

and righteousness, would he but follow it. 


Newmen’s “Lead Kindly Light” on his lips, 
when he administered the vow taken by 
would-be members : it was that Light which 
he himself ever strove to follow and which 
he endeavoured to kindle and feed in all 
those who in the encircling gloom ..were 
after him to carry aloft the torch of service 
and sacrifice.* 27 
John Henry Newman’s hymn, seeking enligh- 
tenment step by step as an act of faith, was 
famous enough to be recognized by almost any 
English-educated Indian of Gokhale’s day, and 
it had- the advantage of being rather univer- 
salistic in phrasing and connotation rather 
than clearly or exclusively Christian 728 If 
Gokhale did commonly use the whole or part 
of the hymn as a kind of mantra, after the pat- 
tern of a guru giving dikshd (initiation) to his 
disciples through a phrase of confidential ins- 
piration, it was a gesture well suited to his cos- 
mopolitan purposes.+2° It would also reflect 
his own personal history of spiritual searching 
and his new confidence that his life's mission 
was being fulfilled. 

It is worth noting that after Ranade’s death 
Gokhale referred frequently to the way Ranade 
had been an inspiring “‘light” to his followers. 
Had Gokhale been primarily an orthodox 
Brahman, he might well have resorted not to 
Newman’s hymn but to either the Gdyatri or 
Savitri mantra with its sense of seeking that 
“Divine Light” which instructs the intellect 
and leads to higher spiritual understanding. * ° 
Gokhale, in. a typical Hindu idiom, had cha- 
racterized his experience of his guru’s death as 
a great darkness, and a number of speeches 
after Ranade’s death revealed his intention to 
rekindle and carry forward the “light”. of 
Ranade’s mission. It therefore seems likely. . 
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that Goknale’s quoting of Newman to bis initia- 
‘tes appealed to him partly because of a consci- 
ous and subconcious analogy to the traditional 
Hindu symbolism of the Divine Light. 753 
There are many indications that in the final 
decade of his life, between 1905 and 1915, Gok- 
hale developed a thoroughly religious frame of 
mind. He sometimes said after 1905 that he 
felt himself to be working personally under a 
“higher blessing.” *%* The pieces of this puzzle 
do not always fit neatly, but it is clear that 
Gokhale was moving toward a final resolution 
of his early ambivalence so often identified as 
his “agnosticism.” If he had lived longer, even 
for a single decade beyond his death at age 49, 
he may well have achieved the “highest philo- 
sophic religion” that he had vowed in 1898. 
Or perhaps, sometime between 1901 and 1915, 
with the light of Ranade’s inspiration leading 
him onward, he had already reached his goal. 
During the remainder of the Independence 
moyement in India, the Servants of India So- 
ciety persisted in its good works in a variety of 
fields, political and social. Its “karma-yogins” 
of national service never grew large in number, 
however, thanks in part to the fact that both 
Gokhale and his successor as President of the 
Society, Srinivasa Sastri, were essentially ‘“Mo- 
derates” in an increasingly revolutionary era. 
The Society's rules of membership also were so 
demanding that many worthwhile people with 
professional interests or family responsibilities 
felt they could not really “afford” to join. 199 
- One person who would have liked to join, 
but would doubtless have altered the Society’s 
political aims and methods rather drastically if 
admitted, was Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi. 
Gokhale had frequently acted as Gandhi’s 
patron, advisor, and collaborator since 1896 
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but, especially from 1901 onward, and their 
mutual admiration was such that Gokhale was 
not only eager to initiate Gandhi but proposed 
to consider him informally a member even if 
other members of the Society were not yet 
prepared to accept him. 78 While Gokhale’s. 
death brought an end to Gandhi’s bid for mem- 
bership, Gandhi continued to think of Gokhale 
as his political “guru”, and he was still asser- 
ting the relationship in the 1930’s and 1940's. 
Gandhi believed that in his own way he was 
carrying out Gokhale’s mission of “‘spirituali- 
zed” public life.*%° While Gandhi was no 
“Moderate” or “Liberal” in Gokhale’s fashion, 
he certainly had the latter’s intensity of moral 
zeal and national purpose. He was also rather 
eclectic, even cosmopolitan in the sources of 
his ideas and the creativity of his work. In his 
idiosyncratic way, Gandhi remained one of 
Gokhale’s most loyal chelas. Meanwhile the fact 
that the Servants of India Society survived the 
vicissitudes of India’s revolution was a tribute 
to the ideals Gokhale had imbedded in its cons- 
titution and in the hearts of its core group of 
twenty to thirty members.+®¢ 

The Servants of India Society continues its 
work today in a limited but distinctive way, 
and the associated Gokhale Institute of Politics 
and Economics in Poona is a flourishing ins- 
titution. In a broader sense, however, the 
continuance of an organizational structure is 
not what constitutes the survival of Gokhale’s 
guri-shishya parampard, but the practice of 
public service wherever it may take inspiration 
from Ranade or Gokhale. Gokhale’s legacy is 
the lasting appeal of his personal example and 
the challenge of his invocation of hard work in 
the service of India : “Work and Sacrifice for 
the Motherland.” 
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As we have seen, Gokhale was not simply 
an “Anglicized” reformer or politician at work 
in a colonial framework. He was an innova- 
tive and intensely patriotic man who drew 
creatively on both Indian and western tradi- 
tions. Guided by Ranade, who became for 
him increasingly a combination of both politi- 
cal mentor and spiritual preceptor, Gokhale 
became determined to provide an institutional 
basis for the fulfillment of Ranade’s nation- 
building vision. Gokhale’s way of linking the 
work of one generation with that of succeeding 
generations was not a radical departure from 
Indian traditions or a betrayal of indigenous 
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111 This was partly the sense of Ranade’s letter 
to Gokhale of June, 1899, comparing Christian and 
Hindu ethics and stating that Indians could gain from 
a “self-respecting puritanism” (as a matter of self- 
discipline, not intolerance), See note 81 above. 

112 It has been suggested that Gokhale had both 
the Jesuits and Maharashtra’s R&mddsfs in mind, but 
there is solid proof only on the Jesuit side. See for 
exaple Wolpert, op. cit., pp. 158-162, and Parvate, 
Gopal Krishna Gokhale, pp. 194-195. Yet a typically 
Hindu approach also did appeal to Gokhale initially, 
suggests Parvate (p. 195), when he first considered 
taking young boys into training and only later shifted 
back to the more practical idea of young college gra- 
duates, Gokhale MSS, NAI, 203/53 (Gokhale to G. 
A, Natesan, August 1, 1905, about his quest for only 
“good” and “earnest graduates”). 

113 Speeches and Writings of Gopal Krishna Go- 
khale, TI, 182, Reviews of Jesuit vows and require- 
ments can be found, for example, in Michael Foss, 
The Founding of the Jesuits, 1540 ` “Turning Points in 


History”, Sir Denis Brogan, gen. ed. (New York: 
Weybright and Talley, 1969}, pp. 124-129 ; Christo- 
pher Hollis, The Jesuits : A History (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1968), pp. 16-18. 

114 Sastri, Gopal Krishna Gokhale, p. 53. For the 
changes in Gokhale’s text, see Speeches and Writings 
of Gopal Krishna Gokhale, Tl, 182-183, and (for the re- 
vised version) Speeches of Gopal Krishna Gokhale (Na- 
tesan, ed.), pp. 916-918, 

115 Rules of the Society of Jesus ` A New Transla- 
tion from the Latin (Woodstock, Maryland: Woodstock 
College Press, 1956). The pronounced Christian char- 
acter of the Rules would probably have daunted Go- 
khale if he did read a contemporary edition, though he 
could have derived general inspiration from clauses 31- 
36 of the “Summary of the Constitutions” (pp. 16-19). 

116 Gokhale MSS, NAI, 203/339 (Gokhale to V. 
Krishnaswami Aiyar, July 31, 1905). He proposed to 
tour the entire country annually to select probationa- 
ry members and satisfy himself personally about ‘their 
intellectual capacity, their devotion to the country, 
and their mental elevation.” Meanwhile he proposed 
to build a “Home” and library in Poona “amidst reve- 
rence-inspiring surroundings,” 

117 See for example Mathur, op. cit., pp. 353-364, 

118 Speeches and Writings of Gopal Krishna Go- 
khale, Ul, 183. 

119 As pointed out in note 115 above, Gokhale 
might have gained general inspiration from the “Sum- 
mary of the Constitutions”, but the “Common Rules” 
would not have been of much use, Rules of the Society 
of Jesus, pp. 10-19. 

120 See for example Gokhale MSS, NAI, 203/156 
(Gokhale to Dadabhai Naoroji, September 3, 1896), 
203/273 (Gokhale to G. V., Joshi, February 8, 1896), 
Speeches and Writings of Gopal Krishna Gokhale, IL 
173-179. Wolpert, op. cit., pp. 70-79, 126-132. 

121 Sastri, “My Master Gokhale”, p. 125, 

122 Paranjpye, op. cit., p. 65. See also note 116° 
above on the need Gokhale felt for ‘reverence-inspir- 
ing surroundings.” When Gokhale was encouraging 
V. S. Srinivasa Sastri to join, he made a great point of 
his hilltop site’s inspiration, calling Poona (according 
to Sastri) the “Punya Bhumi” on which Ranade “had 
performed the continuous sacrifice of a life filled with 
pure thought and noble purpose.” See Speeches and 
Writings of...Srinivasa Sastri, II, 232. 
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123 Sastri, My Master Gokhale, pp. 69-83. Spee- 
ches and Writings of...Srintvasa Sastri, Il, 229-238. 

124 Speeches and Writings of...Srinivasa Sastri, IL, 
238, Sastri, My Master Gokhale, pp. 81-82. 

125 Sastri, My Master Gokhale, p. 271 (“Go- 
khale: The Less Known Aspects”, Madras, February 

49, 1945). M. Monier-Williams, Religious Thought and 
Life in India, Part I: Vedism, Brahmanism and Hin- 
diem (London : John Murray, 1883), p. 362, Naren- 

“dra Nath Bhattacharyya, Ancient Indian Rituals and 
Their Social Contents (London : Curzon Press, 1975), 
pp. 72-76. 

126 Sastri, “My Master Gokhale’’, p. 271. 

127 H. C. E. Zacharias, Renascent India, From 
Rammohan Roy to Mohandas Gandhi (London : Geor- 
ge Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1933), p. 53. 

128 See for example R. D. Middleton, Newman at 
Oxford: His Religious Development (London : Geof- 
frey Cumberlege ; Oxford University Press, 1950), pp. 
79-81,including the three-stanza text of the 1833 poem. 
This was also, as it happened, a favorite Christian hy- 
mn of M. K. Gandhi! See for example Vincent She- 
ean, Lead, Kindly Light (New York : Random House, 
1949), pp. 363-364, for the text ; and Ved Mehta, Ma- 
hatma Gandhi and His Apostles (New York: The Vik- 
ing Press, 1976), pp, 9, 158 

129 As for dikshd and mantra in the ceremony of 
upanayana, see for example The Cultural Heritage of 
“India, TI, 402-408. In analogy with these rituals, it is 
possible that Gokhale included not only a passage 
from “Lead, Kindly Light” as a mantra but engaged 
in Ardaya-sparga (“touching the heart”). Zacharias 
did not say. 

130 Speeches and Writings of Gopal Krishna Go- 
khale, Tl, 180, 208-209, 395 ; IIL, 280-282, 293, 296. On 
the sdvitrl-mantra see The Cultural Heritage of India, 
I, 258-259 ; IX, 406 and note. For the similar gdyatri- 
mantra, see for example K. M, Sen, Hinduism (Har- 

‘mondsworth : Penguin Books Ltd., 1961), pp. 47-48, 
and A. D. Bouquet Hinduism (London: Hutchinson’s 
University Library, 1948), pp. 139-140. 

131 For other possible sources of traditional "Di. 
vine Light” symbolism in Gokhale’s thought about 
Ranade as his guru, see for example R. D, Ranade, 
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Indian Mysticism ` Mysticism in Maharashtra ` History 
of Indian Philosophy, vol. 7 (Poona: Aryabhushan 
Press, 1933), pp. 19-24, 48-50, 160-162. The guru tra- 
ditionally is the dispeller of the darkness of ignorance 
(intellectual and spiritual), and Dattatreya conceived 
as the supreme guril-avatdra particularly fulfilled this 
symbolic role in Maharashtra. Ranade, Indian Mysti- 
cism, pp. 113-114, 223-225, 229-230; Mate, op. cit., 
pp. 81-82 ; Wadiyar, op. cit., pp. 44-49, 56-61 (see es- 
pecially p. 56) ; Joshi, op. cit., pp. 91-99 passim. A 
longtime associate of Ranade’s inthe Prarthana Samaj, 
Sir Narayen Chandavarkar, used the gdyatri-mantra 
as a prominent theme in his Indian Social Conference 
address at Benares in December, 1905 : see Speeches & 
Writings of Sir Narayen G. Chandavarkar, pp. 135-141. 

132 See for example Wolpert, op. cit.. p. 165 ; Par- 
vate, Gopal Kris na Gokhale, pp. 409-410 ; Sastri, Go- 
pal Krishna Gokhale, p. 31, Gokhale’s continued inte- 
rest in horoscopy was also commented on by Sastri, 
“My Master Gokhale”, p. 271. 

133 Sastri, “My Master Gokhale”, pp. 85-108, 120- 

132. For example, one who declined on family and 
financial grounds was the able young journalist C. Y. 
Chintamani ; see Gokhale MSS, NAI, 108/15 (Chinta- 
mani to Gokhale, July 11, 1905), 108/17 (Chintamani 
to Gokhale, August 27, 1905). Another was the young 
lawyer Rajendra Prasad of the Bihar; Rajendra 
Prasad, At the Feet of Mahatma Gandhi (New York : 
Asia Publishing House, 1961), pp. 18, 62. 
- 134 MK Gandhi, Autobiography: The Story of 
My Experiments With Truth, (Boston : Beacon Press, 
1957), pp. 178-179, 227-228, 231-232, 237-238, 355-356, 
375-376, 385-386. M. K. Gandhi, Gokhale: My Poli- 
tical Guru (Ahmedabad : Navajivan Publishing House, 
1955), pp. 47, 58-59. 

135 Gopal Krishnu Gokhale: A Centenary Tribute, 
pp. 157-172, Sastri, “My Master Gokhale,” pp. 91-92, 
99-102, 201-204, 220-221. 

136 Sastri, Gopal Krishna Gokhale, pp. 115-116, 
120-123 ; “My Mastér Gokhale”. Foreword. S 

137 Lala Hansraj in “Reminiscences and Appre- 
ciations of Mr. Gokhalè,” Indian Review, April 1915, 
p. 340, 


TRIBAL PROTEST AND THE KEONJHAR RAJ: 
A STUDY OF THE BHUIYANMELI IN ORISSA 
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Sambalpur, Orissa. 


The silent millions who bear our yoke have found no annalist. 


The years 1868 and 1891 marked the outbreak 
of two tribal movements in Keonjhar, a tribu- 
tary state under British rule in Orissat. These 
movements are generally known as Bhuiyanmeli 
because the leadership was taken up by the 
Bhuiyan tribes. The state was mainly inhabited 
by the tribal peoples like Bhuiyan, Juangs, 
Saoras and other aboriginal tribes. They were 
administered by their tribal chiefs. They were 
independent in the internal administration and 
were never fully subdued by the Mughals or 
Marathas*. A study of these movements show 
the militant reactions of the tribals against the 
king’s exploitation and breakdown of their 
traditional customs, value, and property rela- 
tions in a tribal economic set up. Here an 
attempt is made to show the exploitative nature 
of a British tributary state, the process of 
modernisation in the tribal belts and their reac- 
tions in the form of a militant movement aga- 
inst the Raj which had a far-reaching effect in 
Orissa in the nineteenth century. 


I. The British Raj and the State of Keonjhar 
In the year 1803 the British occupied Orissa and 
by the Treaty of Deogaon of December 17, 1803, 
negotiated by George Harcourt and Melville 
with the king Balabhadra Bhanja, the State of 


~Sir William Wilson Hunter 


Keonjhar became a tributary state of British 
Orissa®. Soon after a number of administrative 
measures followed which divided Keonjhar into 
two wild tracts i.e. upper and lower Keonjhar. 
Upper Keonjhar consisted of the mountaineous 
highlands where the aboriginals lived reclaiming 
forest lands on temporary leases, whereas Lower 
Keonjhar included villages and plain fertile 
river valleys inhabited by Hinduised tribal pea- 
sants‘, 
Table 1 State of Keonjhar according to 
the Census of 1872 


Area in sq. miles 2096 
Number of villages 1469 
Number of houses 35073 
Total population 181871 


Source ` W.W. Hunter, 4 Statistical Ac- 
count of Bengal, Dist. Puri and 
Orissa tributary, Vol. XIX, p.206. 
Table 2. Ethnical divisions and population 


structure 
Aboriginals 44438 
Semi-Hinduised aborigines 49294 
Hindus 37282 
Total 131014 
- Source ` W.W. Hunter, Loc. Cit., p. 210. 


These census reports show that sixty per- 
cent of the population congisted Af the- abori- 
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ginal tribes. The hill Bhuiyan villages were 
divided into six administrative units known as 
pirs (pargana) and each pir was under a head- 
man or a Sardar". They claimed to be of Raj- 
puts?. The headman was appointed by the 
king on the common consent of the Bhuiyans. 
He served as a link between the king and the 
Bhuiyans. 
Table 3, Pirs and villages 


Pirs No. of Bhuiyan villages 
Jharkhand 16 
Charigaon 18 
Sankund 14 
Sirkand 9 
Panchapada 10 
Asta f 18 





Total 85 


Source : Prog. No. 230 from H.P. Wylle 
to Supdt. of the Tributary Mahals, 
Cuttack, Foreign Dept., June 1892. 





I. Colonial transformation of the tribal 
society 

Pre-colonial India saw the formation of 
states in the tribal belts of central India?. The 
colonial system ended the isolation of the tri- 
bal society and brought them to the main str- 
eam of Hindu society. The new administrative 
set-up, policy and programmes put an end to 
the political dominance of the traditional tribal 
chiefs. A number of outsiders known as dikus 
were introduced in the tribal society.2 The 
most significant feature was the breakdown of 
the communal mode of production and the 
emergence of private right on land. The tradi- 
tional slash and burn cultivation was threatened 
due to the commercial exploitation of the forest 
products. In many areas the shifting cultivation 
was forbidden. The cyltivable land, thus was 
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in short supply. Its fertility declined and hence, 
the pressure of population on land increased. 
However, in the river valleys, where the land 
was comparatively fertile, new techniques of 
cultivation were introduced for higher agricul- 
tural production. This marked the beginning 
of modernization process in tribal region. But 
dependence on forest as a source of food, she: 
Iter and occupation was still prevalent. In this 
way all tribes in the nineteenth century were 
emerging as a community of peasants®. 

The changes in the tribal structure and the 
development of peasant system replaced the 
barter system of tribal economy by the money 
system of colonial market economy. This was 
done to suit the state demand of revenue in 
from of money not in kind from the mer- 
chants and money-lenders?®, 


III. Breakdown of the traditional social system: 
first phase of the movement, 1868 
The tribals apprehended danger from the colo- 
nial rule due to the process of modernisa- 
tion which broke their traditional values and 
social systems. The introduction of money 
economy led to the invasion of the dikus to 
the tribal belts who exploited the tribals. The 
general discontent among the tribals triggered 
off by a political factor in 1861, viz; the death 
of the Maharaja Gadadhara Bhanja. The 
Maharaja died without a legal heir to the throne. 
The Superintendent of Tributary Mahals and 
Ravenshaw, the Commissioner of Orissa, reco- 
gnised Dhanurjoy Bhanja, illegitimate son of the 
late Mharaja as the king of Keonjhar. But he 
was not acceptable to the queen Bishnupriya**. 
The imposition of a king who would be loyal 
to the Raj shows the nature of the British Raj 
in India. To this point Mara has rightly poin | 
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ted out that the British occupied Indian territo- 
tories taking advantage of the feudal strife 
between local princes and fanning racial reli- 
gious tribal and caste antagonisms among the 
people of Indiat?. The queen wanted to place 
Brundavan, the grandson of Raja of Mayurbha- 
nja, on the throne. He was adopted by Maha- 
raja of Keonjhar. The British government did 
not accept the proposal of the geen) 8. With- 
out the approval of the tribal Sardars, they 
placed Dhanurjoy on the throne of Keonjhar. 
The tribals took it as the violation of their 
traditional rights!* and revolted against the 
Raj under the leadership of a Bhuiyan Sardar, 
Ratna Naik?5, 


IV. Methods of the movement and its suppression 
Ratna Naik, the most influential leader, suc- 
ceeded in instigating the Bhuiyan sardars to 
withdraw their allegiance to Raja Dhanurjoy. 
The tribals assembled in armed bands, plun- 
dered and burnt the houses of those who were 
supporters of the new king. They also burnt 
the Dewan’s house. They overpowered the 
police guards, entered into Raja’s palace and 
captured the Dewan and some police officials 
and carried them to the hills as captives. The 
Dewan was murdered in cold blood. The 
market of Keonjhar was looted?°. 
Apprehending the danger to his own safety 
the Raja immediately called for police assis- 
tance. Dr. W. Hayes, the Deputy Commissioner 
of Singhbhum, arrived from Chaibasa with a 
police contingent, rescued the king and disarmed 
the besiegers7. Poole, the Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Garhjat Police, proceeded with a 
contingent of 40 sepoys to keep the peace bet- 
ween Anandapur and Keonjhar garh*8. But 
on the way they were harassed by the tribals 
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and were forced to return to Anandapur. In 
the meanwhile Risdale was sent with troops to 
enter Keonjhar garh through Dhenkanal*?, 
At Kusomghati he was opposed by a large mob 
of tribals. A heavy fight took place but the 
tribals could not stand against the continued 
fire of musketry and retreated. 

Colonel Dalton, the Commissioner of Cho- 
tanagpur, also sent an expedition to curb the 
movement?°, In the meanwhile Dr. W. Hayes 
strengthened his position. Expeditions were 
sent in different directions and the tribals, in 
the end, flew away to the forest. In the opera- 
tion many villages were burnt down. Thus 
the popular tribal movement was crushed under 
the British iron heel. The rebels including 
Ratna Nair were captured. A judicial enquiry 
was set up under T.E. Ravenshaw which resul- 
ted in the conviction of 183 rebels?*. The 
leader Ratna Naik with four others were han- 
ged, 27 were given life imprisonment and others 
were imprisoned for different periods. But 
there remained the possibility of similar out- 
breaks in future. 


V. Post-Movement measures 

The first phase of the movement opened the 
eyses of the Raj. Lt. Governor of Bengal 
appointed Captain J. Johnstone to look after 
the grievances of the tribes. His stay marked 
an era of peace and sound administration in 
Keonjhar Raj*2. Captain Johnstone intro- 
duced a setilement in 1870 which was to conti- 
nue for a decade. At that time there was no 
fixity of tenure and proper measurement of 
waste and forest land. The settlement was 
made not on individual holdings of land but 
on the basis of the number of ploughs main- 
tained. 
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Table 4 Settlement of 1870 


Assessment in total No. Rent Total revenue 
Plough : 1700 8 annas per 
plough Rs. 850/- 
Houses of non-cul- 4 annas per 
tivator class : 889 house Rs. 222-4-0 
Houses for school 1 anna per 
- cess : 2185 house Rs. 136-8-0 
Total: Rs, 1208-12 annas. 
Source: Acc. No. 6175, Political Resolu- 


tion of the Govt. of Bengal, Calcutta, March, 
19, 1894, p. 23. ` 

Soon after the departure of Captain Johns- 
tone, people experienced various acts of injus- 
tice and maladministration in Keonjhar Raj. 
The Raja, violating the settlement of 1870, 
collected multifarious feudal dues not autho- 
rised by British Raj. No pattas were given to 
tenants though the holdings were based on de- 
tailed measurements. The village sardars who 
were responsible for the collection of land rent 
were not givin any record of the area of their 
holdings and fixity of rent 58 They had to 
depend upon the corrupt officials of the Raja 
who were practically running the administra- 
tion. In the year 1881, the Raja introduced a 
new settlement increasing considerably the 
"house tax and tand tax. 

Table 5 The settlement of 1881 


Assessment in Rent Total reveuue 

total number 

16104 ploughs 13 annas per 1308-8-6 

plough 

976 houses of non- 64 annas per 394-14-6 
cultivator class house 

2523 houses for 2 annas per 315-8-0 
school cess house 


Total Rs. 2018-12-6 
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_ Source : Acc. No. 6125, G. C. Sen to Ton, 
bee, 1891, pp. 140-41. 

Besides thé land revenue, the king extracted 
the agrarian products too, such as rice, pulse 
and other food crops at a considerably cheap 
rate in comparison with market price. In the 
year 1889 the king purchased rice at the rate 
of 1 maund and 16 seers per rupee whereas 
the actual market price was 16 to 18 seers per 
rupee. 

Table 6 Villages supplied rice to the king 


Village Quantity Md. seers 
Jotteepur 104-26 
Oriyachagan 70-0 
Kaliahatta 49—0 
Kalikaprasad 70-0 
Nayagarh 21-0 
Rajnagar 74—29 
Nayakoto 16—32 
Chankipur 40-0 
Panchatola 26—10 
Gourdesh 52—32 
Raghunathpur 4—8 
Totál Villages=11 Total supply 587 mds. 17 
seers. 


Source ` Prog. No. 238. Foreign Dept: 
Progs. of June, 1892. 

587 maunds and 17 seers of rice were pur- 
chased by king for Rs. 417-17 annas whereas 
its market price was more than Rs. 1200/-. Be- 
sides rice, state officials also purchased 523 mds. 
32 seers of black puls (biri) for Rs. 444/- whose 
market price was more than Rs. 104i/-. The 
state had also monopolised the trade in salt 
and other consumer goods. It owned retail 
shops and sold 2 seers of salt in exchange of 
16 seers of rice in tribal tracts. The actual 
market price of 2 seers of salt.was two annas 
whereas the price of 16 seers of rice was one 
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rupee. The Raja’s price dictation was the 
order of the day. Even during the harvest 
season the king purchased the commodities at 
a very low price for selling outside the state. 


Table 7 State’s purchases 


Commodity State's purchase Actual market 
rate per rupee rate per rupee 


Moong 20 seers 8 seers 

Molasses 12 seers 8 seers 

Grain 32 seers 12 seers 

Castor oil 5 seers 214 seers 

Oil seed 32 seers 21 seers 
Source: Prog. No. 230. Foreign Dept. 


Progs. of June, 1892. 

In spite of the exploitation of the king, the 
British officers who toured Keonjhar in this 
period praised the Raja for his benevolent ad- 
ministration.?* They failed to realise the dis- 
content among the Bhuiyans. The tribals were 
asked to render free service to the king and 
supply firewood for the king’s household. They 
had to repair the palaces and residences of the 
officials without any payment. Further under 
the pretext of the welfare measures, the tribals 
were used as free labourers. Many roads were 
constructed and canals and wells were digged 
without making payment to them. When they 
complained to the Superintendent of Tributary 
Mahals at Cuttack, the king was forced to pay 
but at considerably low rates. 


Table 8. Laily wages of the labourers 


Type of labourers Daily wages Nature 

of work 

Able bodied 2 annas Stone work 

Bhuiyan at quarry 
Able bodied 1 pie excavation 
Bhuiyan of earth 
Able bodied 6 pie excavation 
Bhuiyan lad of earth 
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Source: Progs. No. 230, Foreign Dept. 
Progs of June, 1892. 


The general discontent among the tribals 
forced them to migrate to neighbouring states 
to save themselves from the exploitation of the 
king. The census report points out that the 
Bhuiyan population which was 18481 in 1881, 
came down to 13615 in 189125. This might 
have been due to both migration and increase 
in the rate of mortality. By 1889, the entire 
village of 300 triblal peasants migrated to the 
state of Mayurbhanj?§. Meanwhile the king 
undertook a fresh settlement in 1890 without 
reducing the incidence of taxation. 


Table 9. Settlement of 1890 
Assessment in Rent in Total revenue 
total number annas 
10462/, ploughs 3 annas per Rs. 850-4-6 

plough 
725 houses of Gil: annas Rs. 229-8-6 
non-cultivators per house 
1782 houses for 2 annas per - 
school cess house Rs. 222-12-0 


Source; ACC. No. 6175, Political Reso- 
lution of Govt. of Bengal, Calcutta, March 
19, 1894, pp. 22-25. 


These short-term settlements resulted in the 
economic ruin of the native landed gentry and 
gave outlet to the external speculators to in- 
vest money on tax farming by eliminating na- 
tive proprietors. It opened up avenues of 
corruption in administrative machinery and the 
government machinery became an engine of 
oppression and financial oppression of the 
people. 
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VI. Tribal discontent : second phase of move- 
ment, 1891 


To check the oppression of the king the Bhuiyans 
and Juangs sent petitions to the Superintendent 
of Tributary Mahals, Cuttack”. They convened 
a, Panchayat at Pawani for further action against 
the king. The king sent his Assistant Manager 
and arrested several sardars and kept them in 
confinement?®, This act of the king ignited the 
spark of the movement. Dharanidhar Naik, 
who was working as a surveyor, emerged as the 
leader of the movement, and the tribals stood 
by him to resist the arbitrary conduct of the 
king. He organised the tribal militia®®. 

In May 1891, a tribal militia of 1200 atta- 
cked the fort of Chamukpur and looted many 
villagers. King’s army could not resist them. 
The king helplessty fled to Anandpur. There 
he appealed to the Superintendent for assis- 
tance®®, Meanwhile the tribals once again 
attacked Keonjhargarh. They plundered king’s 
treasury, released the convicts from the jail and 
took Fakir Mohan Senapati, the manager of 
the state, as a captive®?. 

G. Toynbee, the Superintendent, ordered 
Dawson, the district Superintendent of Police of 
Singhbhum to proceed immediately to Keonjhar 
with force®*. Another contingent was sent from 
Cuttack under the Superintendent of Police, 
Balasore. The Raja of Saraikella also supplied a 
contingent for the assistance of the government. 


1 Keonjhar is located in the northern part of Oris- 
sa between 20°1’N and 22°11°N latitude and between 
$5°11'B and 86°22'E longitude. It extends over an area 
of 3216;5 square miles and éncircled by a range of 
hills, S S 
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The military operations started under Dawson 
before it spread to other tribal tracts. The chief 
leader of the movement Dharanidhar realised 
that further resistance would not be possible. 
So he surrendered to Dawson on May 29, 1891. 
He was arrested and the movemect came to an 
end. A judicial enquiry took place and several 
ring leaders were awarded rigorous imprison- 
ment®®. Dharani Naik was sentenced to seven 
years of imprisonment. On hearing the decision, 
the brave leader is said to have remarked, “I 
am not sorry for my seven years imprisonment 
but I am happy that the people will get rid of 
oppression.”>* 


VII. Conclusion 


After the suppression of the movement, the 
Raja was installed on the throne of Keonjhar. 
A government agent was appointed to advise 
and assist the king in his administrative affairs, 
In spite of the reconciliary attitude of the Bri- 
tish Raj, the tribals never bowed their head 
before the Raj; they never cooperated with 
the Government nor paid the state dues. They 
expressed their discontent in the shape of vio- 
lence and plunder of villages?5. Though the 
movements failed in Keonjhar, it had a far 
reaching consequence. It drew the attention of 
the people of Orissa. The Oriya newspaper Urkal 
Dipika®® narrated the incidents which inspired 
the people to revolt against the British Raj. 


2 Proceedings of the Lt. Governor of Bengal, Ge- 
neral Dept. Political, Dec. 1884, and Govt. of Bengal 
to Govt. of India, Nov. 17, 1884. 

3 K. M. Patra, Orissa under East India Company 
(Delhi, 1971), p. 31, 
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4 W.W. Hunter, A Statistical Account of Bengal, 
Vol. XIX, Dist. Puri and other tributary states (Lon- 
don, 1877), p. 291. 
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‘EDWARD TIRETTA—THE COUNT OF GALGUTTA 


Rosin TWITE 
The British Council, Calcutta 


In the year 1788 the Calcutta Gazette adver- 
tised a lottery. The first prize was “a large and 
spacious pucka bazaar or market belonging to 
Mr Tiretta situated in the north-central part of 
the Town of Calcutta.” This bazaar still stands 
but the man who built it Count Edward Tiretta 
of Trevisa, near Venice has long been forgotten. 
Only the name remains and this has survived 
its owners bankcruptcy (which led to the lottery) 
and the transfer of the property first to Charles 
Weston, the lucky winner, and afterwards to 
the Maharaja of Burdwan whose heirs own the 
property to this day. 

Tiretta had an extraordinary and picaresque 
life. Readers of the memoirs of Jacques Casa- 
nova, renowned for their accounts of their 
author’s lovelife but also a great source of in- 
formation about 18th century Europ2, can 
meet Tiretta at the begining of March, 1757. 
Casanova writes “I received a letter from my 
friend Madam Manzoni, which she sent to me 
by a young man of good appearance, with a 
frank and high-born air, whom I recognized as 
a Venetian by his accent. He was young Tiretta 

de Trevisa, recommended to my care by Mada- 
me Manzoni, who said he would tell me his 
story, which I might be sure was a true one.” 
Casanova took an instant liking to his coun- 
tryman. He was by no means deterred by the 
fact that Tiretta, then a young man, had em- 
bezzled in funds of a Mont de Piete (a kind of 
insurance fund). As Tiretta explained to Casa- 


nova “the pleasures of the carnival having 
put us to a good deal of expense, we were l 
short of money, and borrowed from the till 
hoping to be able to make up the money, be- 
fore balancing-day, but hoping all in vain... I 
only got to Paris yesterday and have only two 
Louis, a little linen and clothes on my back. 
I am twenty-five, have an iron constitution, and 
a determination to do all in my power to make 
an honest living ; but I can do nothing. I have 
not cultivated any one talent in manner to 
make use of it now. I can play on the flute, 
but only as an amateur. I know only my own 
language and have no taste for literature. So 
what can you make of me ?” i 

Casanova, much taken by the artlessness 
of this narrative soon diagnosed that his young 
protegee’s trouble arose from a love of gambl- 
ing and of women. The latter however Tiretta, 
who was quick to accommodate himself to life 
in Paris, soon turned to his advantage. He 
early took up with a rich lady who delighting 
in his company spent a night with him and 
afterwards “fell on Tiretta’s neck calling him 
dear Count ‘six times’ a name which stuck to 
him all the time he was in Paris”. 

Tiretta soon began to reap advantage from 
his reputation as an amorist. He became an ob- 
ject of interest at a party. One lady,said Casano- 
va, on hearing Tiretta’s nickname exclaimed 
“I can’t believe it’ ogling the Count, while her 
face seemed to say ‘would you like to try’ ?” 
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Tiretta soon got into more scrapes. Retur- 
ning to his house one day Casanova found him 
engaged in playing on the flute, but he goes on 
“as soon as he saw me he dropped the instru- 
ment, ran up to me, embraced me, and gave 
me back the money his suit had cost me.” 
Casanova congratulated him on being in cash 
but Tiretta confessed that he’d been involved 
in a theft and helped card sharpers to pluck 
poor innocent “pigeons”. Casanova exerted 
himself to rescue the young man from possible 
consequences of this involvement and with 
some success. 

But Tiretta was soon involved in another 
scrape. Late in 1757, rather against his will, 
Casanova watched from a balcony the execution 
of a poor wretch called Damien, who had at- 
tempted to assasinate the king. During the 
course of the dreadful execution which Casa- 
nova described as ‘‘an offence to common hu- 
manity” while the entire company were con- 
centrated on the barborous scene before them. 
Tiretta who occupied, as the’ least important 
person present, a place at the back of the 
balcony was usefully employed seducing what 
Casanova describes as a ‘pious aunt”. -Casa- 
nova writes that Tiretta ‘‘finding himself be- 
hind the lady, took the precaution of lifting up 
her dress to avoid treading on it. That, no 
doubt, was according to the rules ` but soon 
after, on giving an involuntary glance in their 
direction, I found Tiretta had carried his pre- 
cautions rather far, and, not wishing to inter- 
rupt my friend or to make the lady feel awk- 
ward, I turned my head”. This adventure, 
though in questionable taste, had for Tiretta a 
fortunate result. He was taken up by the “‘pious 
aunt” as her lover and began to live in greater 
style. Casanova remarks that his success was 
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all the more remarkable as he knew very little 
French and made up by charm and address for 
what he lacked in linguistic knowledge. He 
was evidently very fond of Tiretta and com- 
ments ‘ Tiretta did well. His heart was in the 
right place”. Soon the aunt was so delighted 
with Tiretta that she wished to marry him and 
to hand over her entire fortune but he declined 
the offer. He contended himself with driving 
a coach-and-four which she gave him and by 
slowly ruining her. 

The following account will give some idea 
of the kind of life he led. ‘In the course of 
the dinner Tiretta, who was always in high 
spirits and loved to jest, began to flirt with a 
girl, whom he saw for the first time. She, who 
neither meant or suspected any ill, was quite at 
her ease and wished to join the joke and every- 
thing would have gone on pleasantly, if her 
husband had possessed some modium of man- 
ners and common-sense but he began to get 
into perfect fury of jealousy. He ate nothing, 
changed colour ten times in a minute, and 
looked daggers at his wife, as much as to say 
he did not see the joke. To crown it all, Tiretta 
began to crack jests at the poor wretch’s ex- 
pense and I, forseeing unpleasantness, endea- 
youred, though all in vain to moderate his high 
spirits and his sallies. An oyster chanced to 
fall on Madam Gaitan’s beautiful breasts ; and 
Tiretta, who was sitting near her, took it up 
with his lips as quick as lightning.” Not súr- 
prisingly soon afterwards he came to blows 
with the husband and was turned out from the 
house. 

However, in spite of the somewhat dubious 
nature of his pursuits during his time in Paris 
there comes through Casanova’s account a pic- 
ture of a very lively, vigorous, fearless young 
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man. Not over-endowed with moral sense but 
nevertheless always charming both to men and 
more especially, to women. Casanova repea- 
tedly advised him to marry the rich aunt, return 
to Trevisa, and live pleasantly there ; but his 
destiny as Casanova says “would not allow him 
to take my advice”. Soon after this Tiretta’s 
mistress died and his fortunes declining, Casa- 
nova says that he approved his idea “to try his 
fortune in India, he gave him a letter of intro- 
duction to Mr. [... ..] of Amster- 
dam ; in the course of a week this gentleman 
got Tiretta a post as a clerk, and shipped him 
aboard one of the Company’s ships which was 
bound of Batavia”. Tiretta therupon entered 
the East Indies where he was to spend all, per- 
haps the whole, of the rest of his life. 

Later Casanova refers to him again saying 
that in Batavia (in the Dutch East Indies) 
Tiretta would “if he behaved well have become 
arich man, but he got involved in some con- 
spiracy and had to fly and afterwards experien- 
ced many vicissitudes of fortune”. The last 
reference to Tiretta in the memoirs reads “I 
heard from one of his relations that he was in 
Beng ul in 1788, in good circumstances but un- 
able to realise his property and so returned to 
his native country. I do not know what be 
came of-him eventually”. S 

This then is the lively young man who even- 
tually found his way to Calcutta. There he 
demonstrated that adaptability which had ear- 
lier made it possible for him to make his way 
in Paris. He was appointed “superintendent 
of streets and houses” under the Municipal 
Committee. He was evidently practising as an 
architect for im his memoirs for the year 1782, 
William Hickey records the death of the com- 
mon-law wife of his friend Bob Pott who was 
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taken suddenly ill as the ship in which he was 
travelling prepared to sail up the Hooghly to 
Calcutta and remarks that Pott, who was in- 
consolable, ‘‘caused a magnificent mausoleum 
to be constructed over the grave (in the Park 
Street cemetery) Ly Mr Tiretta, the Italian archi- 
tect, under the expense of near three-thousand 
pounds”. This was an enormous sum of money 
for the time. Not content with this Pott also 
had Tiretta build a column at Culpe at the en- 
trance to the Hooghly, among what Wiliam: 
Hickey calls “herds of tigers” because zip that 
wild junglee place she breathed her last, which 
column cost him another thousand pounds”. In 
spite of his success as an architect as attested 
by Hickey and his official position as superin- 
tendent of streets and buldings it appears that 
Tiretta did not remain prosperous. It is possi- 
ble that he still retained some of those old 
spendthrift habits which he had contracted so 
long before in Paris. In 1788 he became bakn- 
crupt. 

Tiretta bazaar was, however, not the only 
memorial to Tiretta in the city of Calcutta. 
Opposite the South Park Street Cemetery bet- 
ween Park Street and Mcleod Street was till 
quite recently the French or Tiretta’s burial 
ground. The oldest tomb in this ground was- 
that of Tiretta’s wife Angelica, daughter of the: 
Count de Carrion, wo died in 1796, at the age 
of 18. It is recorded that she was first buried 
in the Portuguese burial ground but two years 
afterwards. her husband, Tiretta, ‘under cir- 
cumstances too painful to relate” was forced 
to have her remains exhumed for the grave had 
been interfered with. They were transferred to. 
the new burial ground which he bought for 
the purpose. We can therefore assume that he 
recovered’ something of the affluence which 
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would have appeared to have deserted him in 
1788. The ground was not retained for his 
wife only but was made available to *‘all the 
Catholic Europeans and their immediate des- 
cendants dying in this settlement”. 

In his book, Calcutta Old and New H.E.A. 
Cotton comments that “Madame Tiretta lies 
surrounded by a motley company of foreigners 
— Venetians, Corsicans, Bretons, Milanese, 
Genoese and natives of such remote places as 
Mauritius and the Island of Elba. The second 


oldest tomb is that of Tiretta’s friend, Mark . 


Mutty the Venetian (1797).” . 

This graveyard has now been built over, 
but it is an indication of the fact that Tiretta 
made some mark in the robust society of 18th 
century Calcutta to which chance had called 
him. No doubt that more detailed research 
would reveal more about this vigorous man 
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who seems to have possessed in no small mea- 
sure the resilience notable in Casanova himself. 
In the pioneering city which was Calcutta in 
the late 18th century Tiretta flourished. He 
found those talents which had commended him 
to the society of Paris not less useful in the 
distant climate of Bengal. 

What happened to Tiretta eventually is not 
known. K. Blechynden in her book Calcutta 
Past and Present’ says that Tiretta eventually 


- returned at last to his native land “where he 


died at an advanced age”. She does not give 
any evidence for this, though the fact that his 
grave was not to be found in the burial ground 
which bore his name may be regarded as some 
sort of confirmation or the story. Itis pleasent 
to think of him in Venice of the little town of 
Trevisa looking back on so varied, though not 
necessarily so respectable, a life. 


Since Mr. Twite’s article went to the press, several docu- 
ments relating to Edward Tiretta and his Bazar were 


traced in the State Archives of West Bengal. 


These docu- 


ments are published along with this paper, in the hope that 
the readers will find them interesting. We are grateful to 
the State Archives, Government of West Bengal, for their 


kind permission, — Editor, 
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Proceedings of the Committee of Revenue, 2 July - 5 August 1782 - 


Pro. No. 23 Letter received Secretary to the Board with 
dt. 22 July from the Secretary Enclosure. 

1782 of the Board. 

Gentlemen, 


I am directed by the Hon’ble the Governor General and the Council 
to submit to you the enclosed copy of a proposal and plan delivered into 
them by Mr. Tirretta for erecting a public market in the Town of Calcutta, 
on which I am to request you will report to the Board your opinion 
whether it will be attended with any detriment to the revenue of the Town. 
or whether any other material objections occur to prevent the permission 
which he has solicited. from being granted. i 


Fort william . : g alae 3 eo ' Tam ete. ete. 
the 11th July i i . Sd/- J. Peter Auriob ` 
1782 i F : g Secretary 
Enclosure 

Pro. No. 24 

To 


The Hon'ble Warren Hastings Esq. 
Governor General etc. etc. and Members of the Supreme Council, 


Hon’ble Sir and Sirs, an Seid 


The order of Government as DE in (e late Bye law and ord- 
nance for removing all straw Houses in Calcutta having already being 
carried into execution and the Straw Houses erected in the Bazar held in 
the place called Bogden’s Garden, (he Ground thereof belongs to the 
Hon’ble Company being upon the point of being also removed to the 
great inconveniency of the inhabitants of the Town, I humbly beg to leave 
to submit to your Hon’ble Board a proposal of Building at my own Ex- 
pense on the same spot a Market Place consisting of a Pucka Buildings 
divided into three different squares, properly drawn out with shops and 
veranda all round ; with a covered Hall or Halls in the middle for the 
accomodation of venders, so as to form the three separate Markets or 
Bazars, one for the sale of fish, another for the sale of meat and a third 
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for selling vegetable, which market besides the great conveniency it will 
afford to the Public I flatter myself, it will also be an additional ornament 
to the Town. 

The extent of the Buildings required for the above purpose as well 
as their utility are objects, which I hope will operate with your Hon’ble 
Board and not to deem improper my--requesting that in consideration of 
the large Expences and trouble I shall be at, a reversion may be made to 
me by the Hon’ble Company of the Property of the said ground that a 
sunnud may also be granted me for collccting on my account and under 
my inspections the usual Toll or Tax from all the Venders that shall record 
to the proposed Market or Bazar, for the term of 99 years, subject how- 
ever to an annual Bazar rent of 500 Sicca Rupees payable to the Hon’ble 
Company from the time that the buildings shall be completed. 

Should the above proposals meet with your approbation I hereby 
beg to assure your Hon’ble Board, that no pain shall be wanting on my 
part for carrying the plan into execution with all possible expedition. In the 
meantime J take the liberty to submit to you Hon’ble Board a sketch of 
buildings and have the honour to subscribe myself with the utmost respect. 


Hon’ble Sir and Sirs, 
Calcutta Your most obedient and humble servant 
the 27th May 1782 Edward Tiretta 


Order : Ordered that Mr. Douglas do lay before the Committe an account 
of the Revenue of the Bazars and markets of the Town of Calcutta 
particularizing each Bazar. 


Proceedings of the Committe of Revenue, 6-30 April 1781. 


Pro. No. 5 Read the following report of Mr. John Evelyn with 
dt. 20 April 1781. enclosure. 


Gentlemen, 


I have the liberty to state the following circumstances to the Commi- 
ttee previous to the letting the Bazars of Calcutta in---for the ensuing year. 
As there were no separate places allotted for bazars, they were held 


in the publick streets and roads in Calcutta, the collections arising from” 


Ai, 
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them made the gross of the Revenue something but not much was collected 
from Duhans. . 

By the Regulations Established for the Police of Calcutta, by the 
late Ordinance the people are excluded from exposing anything for sale 
in the street, and the Bazars have in consequence been removed from them, 
the proprietors of Ground have taken advantage of this Regulation to 
erect Bazars and shops on their Ground and will not permit their Tenants 
to pay any duties under pretence that the Company has no right to collect 
duties from the bazars and shops erected on private property, this opinion 
has been strengthened by the Orders of the Commissioners of Police re- 
garding the new Bazar in Bogden’s Garden. 

The Governor General and Council having allotted a spot of Com- 
pany’s Ground called Bogden’s Garden for the accommodation of the Bazar 
people who have been removed from the streets, (on the Representation 
and in the name of the Commissioner of Police) those Gentlemen have 
taken it as a grant made to themselves and have directed the Surveyor of 
the Roads “not to suffer any Toll, Tax, Rent or any pecuniary gratuity 
whatsoever to be taken or collected by any person or persons whomso- 
ever from any vender of articles in such Bazar. Accompanying is a copy 
of the orders of the Commissioner of Police to the Surveyor, in conse- 
quence of which order the former has been prevented from collecting any 
duty in the Bazar erected on the above mentioned ground and other pro- 
prietors of Ground have been confirmed in their opposition to the Colle- 
ctor of Bazar duties, in this state the Company must entirely lose the 
Revenues arising from the bazars. I therefore beg leave to propose—IJst 
That the established customary duties be collected from all Bazars, stalls, 
shops etc. where articles subject to duties are exposed to sale in all parts 
of Calcutta, whether on Ground the property of individuals or otherwise ; 
2nd That permission be given to all persons to erect bazars, shops etc. on 
their own Ground subject to the payment of the customary duties ; 3rd 
That to prevent all future interference of the Commissioners of Police with 
matters of revenue the Hon’ble Governor General and Council be reques- 
ted to revoke the Grants which have been made to them of Ground in 
Calcutta, and that the Committee be empowered to appropriate the Com- 
pany’s Ground to whatever purposes the situation of affairsrenders neces- 
sary, Without any interference whatsoever from the Commissioners of Police. 


Calcutta g E l a I have etc, 
18th April 1781. f Sd/- John Evelyn ` 
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(Copy) 
Pro No. Sa 


Dear Sir, 


Inclosed I send you the copy of the letter that I received from the 
Commissioners. 


I am etc. 
9th April Yours sincerely, 
Edward Tiretta 


Enclosure in the above 


To 

Mr. Edward Tiretta, 
Surveryor. 

Sir, 

The Governor General and Council having been pleased to grant 
the Commissioners of Police the spot of Ground in the Loll Bazar called 
Bogden’s Garden for the accommodation of the venders of such articles as 
you shall remove in demolishing the temporary bazar in the streets and 
roads of Calcutta. 

I have it therefore in command from the Board of Police to direct 
you to take immediate possession of such spot of ground for the above” 
purpose and that you do allot the different bazar on such ground separate 
and distinct from each other and that you do take particular care that no 
Toll, Tax, Rent or any pecuniary gratuity whatsoever be taken or collected 
by any person or persons whomsoever, from any vendors of articles in 
such Bazar. 


By order of the Commissioners 
Calcutta, (Signed) Hugh Honycomb 
the 1st February 1781. Secretary 


Secretary’s Report. 


Gentlemen, 


Mr. Tiretta, the surveyor of the town, has lately taken possession of 
a piece of Company’s Comar Ground in Bazar Calcutta under pretence 
that it has been granted by the IIon’ble the Governor General and Coun- 
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cil to the Commissioners of the Police. The mode which the Commissio- 
ners of the Police have adopted in their applications for ground, and the 
constructions which they seem to put upon the answers of the Governor 
General and Council must, if continued, introduce great confusion and 
uncertainty in the Public accounts of the ground in Calcutta and also 
introduce new titles to land different from what has been established by 
custom, and the consent to Government, all the ground in Calcutta has 
hitherto been held under Company’s Pottahs by which means the rent 
payable to Government were ascertained ; the public accounts’ were exact, 
transfers were regularly recorded and full information could be had at any 
future period of the circumstances of any transaction of this nature. From 
the accompanying letter, you will perceive, that part of the above men- 
tioned ground is to be given to individuals ; by what title are these per- 
sons to hold it? Are they to have it rent-free? The Commissioners of 
the Police must be possessed of property themselves before they can 
transfer it to others, and in this case they would act as a corporate body, 
whether they are such or not, I will not presume to decide, but as there 
are various means and opportunities of acquiring property, if they can 
acquire landed property and can dispose of that property upon whatever 
conditions they please, the Company may in a course of time be deprived 
of the revenue they receive from the land in Calcutta. At present the 


` matter may appear trifling, and be covered under the specious plea of 
Public utility, but it should be remembered that all encroachments in their 
commencement are trifling, and in general covered in the same manner, 


and that is much easier to put a stop to them in the beginning than when 
they are strengthened by length of time ; however, this may be, it is my 
duty, acting immediately under your authority and orders, to represent the 
matter to you, and if I may be permitted to offer an opinion, I would 
recommend that application be made to the Hon’ble the Governor Gene- 
ral and Council, that the Ground in the Loll Bazar and Bazar Calcutta 
allotted for the accommodation of the Bazar people, be commended to 
the care and management of this Committee, an in all future application 
for Ground from the Commissioners of the Police they will be pleased to 
issue their orders to and commit the execution of them to this Committee. 


Calcutta I have, & c., 
the 19 April 1781. (Signed) J. Evelyn. 
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Inclosure in No. 6 


To 
John Evelyn, Collector, 


Sir, 

In answer to your note of the 12th instt. I am to acquaint you that 
the price of Comar Ground in Bazar Calcutta, formerly the Jail to the 
Court of Cutcherry, is by order of the Governor General and Council, 
given to the Commissioners of Police, partly to enlarge the Road, and 
partly given in exchange to the proprietors of some Bootick Shops, which 
are taken from them for enlarging the said road. 


I am, Sir, 
Calcutta i Your most obedient servant, 
the 16th April 1781.. : (Signed) Edward Tiretta 
` Surveyor 


D 


Agreed we address the Governor General as follows :— 


L. S. to Governor General and Council 


Hon’ble Sir and Sirs, 


We beg leave to Jay before you copies of two letters and their enclo- 
sures which we have received from Mr. Evelyn. 

We are of opinion that no private persons should be suffered to 
, erect or hold bazars on their own ground unless they shall have received 
sunnuds from Government. We conceive that the suffering of private 
bazars to be held without limitation is not only prejudicial to the revenues 
of government but inconsistent with many of the most important objects 

_of police. - 

We are of opinion that the established duties should be collected 
from the new bazar in Bogden’s Garden which seems to be only the old 
bazars removed from the streets— where sunnuds are granted to. private 
persons, in future, will also be proper to render them subject to the pay- 
ment of the established duties. 

We conceive from a perusal of your order to the late Provincial 
Council of Calcutta, under date the [illegible] that the Commissioners of 
the Police must have been mistaken, when they inform their Surveyor that 
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you have been pleased to giant to them the spot of ground called Bogden’s 
Garden for the accommodation of the venders who might be removed in 
demolishing the temporary Bazar in the streets and roads of Calcutta. We 
beg leave to recommend that it should be explained to the Commissioners 
that such spots of ground are not granted to them, but allotted to foi 
particular purposes, and that they are not to alienate them to individuals 
as private property, or convert them to any other purposes, but that for 
which they are expressly allotted you. 

We conceive that it is not your intention that Government should 
relinquish the revenue derived from the Bazars, and if it is still to be col- 
lected we imagine that the regulation of it, and the mode of collecting it 
is still to rest as usual with the officers of Government under this Commit- 
tee. 

We have submitted these points to your consideration from an ear- 
nest desire of our regulating our conduct, and that of our officers in such 
a manner as to prevent all disputes with the Commissioners of the Police — 


We are, &c. 


Proceedings of the Committee of Revenue ` 1-29 June 1781 


Pro. No. 8, dt 6 June 1781 
Read a report from Mr. Evelyn with enclosure— 


Gentlemen, 


_ In consequence of your orders of the 30th ultimo to carry into exe- 
cution the orders of the Hon’ble the Governor General & Council res- 
pecting a piece of ground called Bogden’s Garden &c., contained in their 
letter entered on Consultation of the same day, I wrote the following letter 
to Mr. Tiretta — 


To 
Mr. Edward Tiretta, 
Surveyor of the Town of Calcutta, 


Sir, 
In consequence of orders from the Governor General & Council, I 
am directed by the Committee of Revenue to take charge of the piece of 
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ground in Dhee (Sic) Calcutta called Bogden’s Gardens, in order to apply 
it to the purpose of establishing a bazar under the control & care of the 
Committee of Revenue. I am therefore to request you will be pleased to 
withdraw the peons which you may have stationed in this ground to pre- 
vent any disturbance happening between them & the persons I shall send 
to take charge of it. 


I am &c. 
Calcutta, 1st June 1781. 


In answer to the above I received the accompanying letter from Mr. 
Tiretta— as this letter is dated 4th of June, Mr. Tiretta had time sufficient 
to consult the Commissioner of Police upon the subject & from the tenor 
of it, I presume that it is their intention to keep this piece of ground as 
their property. I will not pretend to guess at their reasons, or make any 
remarks on the impropriety of this conduct, but request the Committee will 
give me their orders on the subject. 


I am 
Calcutta, Yours &c. 
6th June, 1781. ` (Signed) John Evelyn. 
Enclosure : 
No. 9 


To John Evelyn Esqr, 
Sir, 

I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 30th May 
Jast, and in answer thereto can only inform you that I received my orders 


respecting the Bazar in Bogden’s Garden from the Commissioners of the 
Police, whose direction is necessary for me to comply with your request. 


I am 
Calcutta, Your &c. 
4th June 1781. (Signed) Edward Tiretta. 


Resolution : Agreed Mr. Evelyn be directed to write to the Commissioners 
of the Police, & to lay before them an extract of the orders of the Governor 
General & Council, & inform them of the measures which pro; oses taking 
in consequence of the orders. 
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Pro. No. 4, dt 15 June 1781 
Read a letter from the Secretary to the Commissioners of Police to Mr. 
Evelyn. f 
Sir, ` di Sé 

I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter to the Commissioners 
of Police of date the 8th instant and to acquaint you [that] they imagine 
there is some mistake in the extract sent them, as Juru Baugwan and 
Bogden Garden the spot of ground in their possession are two distinct 
places and are nearly dist nt two miles from each other. 
They likewise apprehend the orders should—come immediately from 
the Governor General & Council who originally gr nted Bogden Garden 
for the purposes of a Bazar. 


Fortwilliam ` By order of the Commissioners, 
June 14th 1781. (Signed) Hugh Honycomb 
(Secy.) 


Agreed that it be referred to the Hon’ble the Governor General and 
Council with the following letter — 


Hon’ble Sir and Sirs, 

On receipt of your orders of the 25th May we directed Mr. Evelyn, 
Collector of the Calcutta Rents, to carry them into execution; ahd a 
correspondence has in consequence taken place betwixt him and the Sur- 
veyor of the Roads and the Commissioncrs of the Police. From the enclosed 
letter which Mr. Evelyn has laid before us from the Secretary to the 
Commissioners it appears that the Commissioners refuse to give him charge 
of Oe revenues of the Bazar at Bogden’s Garden first because Bangdens 
(Sic ) Garden and Jura Bang are not as your orders to us supposed the 
same spot of ground, and secondly because they apprehend that the orders 
should come immediately from you to them ; to prevent effectually any 
further objections we beg leave to submit to your consideration the pro- 
priety of your informing the Commissioners of Police that altho’ at their 
recommendation you has (sic) as mentioned in your letter of the 25th 
January alotted (sic) the ground called Bogden’s Garden for the recommen- 
dation of the vende:s of the several Bazars removed from the Public Roads, 
yet the venders who were in consequence removed to Bogden’s Garden are: 
still to be subject to the customary duties: of Government, and that these 
duties are to be collected by the officers employed under this Committee... 
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JOURNEY TO KASIMBAZAR AND MURSHIDABAD : 
OBSERVATIONS OF A FRENCH VISITOR TO 


BENGAL IN 1748 


INDRANI RAY 
Centre for Studies in Social Sciences, Calcutta 


INTRODUCTION 


The following extracts have been translated 
from an unpublished French travelogue preser- 
ved at the Bibliotheque Méjanes, in Aix-en- 
Provence.* Its author, De Gennes de la Chan- 
celiere refers to himself as “an officer of the 
Company, second captain of St. Malo.” He 
arrived at Chandernagore early in August 1743, 
on board the Penthiévre, a ship of the French 
East India Company (FEIC) after a brief stay 
at Pondichery (6 July — 20 July). The ship left 
Chandernagore on 15 December for its home- 
ward journey. 

Not much is known about the career of 
De Gennes beyond occasional remarks of the 
author about himself and brief references made 
by Louis Dermigny in his monumental study 
of European trade in China during the eighte- 
enth century. Dermigny has used another copy 
of the same Ms. preserved at the Bibliothéque 
de Toulon, as well as a manuscript preserved 
at the Bibliotheque Nationale (B.N.), Paris, 
entitled “Observations sur les moeurs et les 
coutumes des Chinois” (Observations on the 
manners and customs of the Chinese) written 
by “Sr de Gennes de la Chanceliere, Lieutena- 
nt on the ship Le Comte de Toulouse” during 
its trip to China between 1733 and 1735. Der- 
migny, while considering his summary estima- 
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tes of China’s overseas trade as debatable, finds 
many of his remarks concerning the position 
of Batavia in that trade, the nature of French 
prerogatives in Canton or the role of Arme- 
nian merchants in Bengal worth accepting. De 
Gennes himself refers to his visit to Canton in 
the 1730s, as wellas to his long standing acqu- 
aintance with M. Burat, then the Director of 
Chandernagore. This must have taken place 
much earlier, before Burat came to Bengal.® 
The ambitious title of the travelogue reflects 
that the author aimed at composing nothing 
less than a “voyage to the East Indies contain- 
ing interesting remarks on the navigation and 
on the flourishing state of these countries, on 
the habits, customs and religions of the Gentils 
— with general and particular reflections on the 
trade of Bengal, wherein are described the ex- 
pedition of the famous Nadercha in Indostan 
and the uprising of the Marathas, to which 
have been added particular descriptions of all 
the countries which were visited during the 
course of this voyage”. What it actually amou- 
nts to is a quite uneven mélange of interesting 
descriptions based on accurate observations, 
attempts at assessing the annual volume of 
Bengal’s overstas trade as well as the state of 
French trade based in Chandernagore which 
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are very useful for recapturing the ideas and 
opinions prevalent in the French settlement and 
finally, rather unfortunate ventures in history 
writing.® 

It is beyond the scope of this brief intro- 
duction to attempt a detailed assessment of 
the entire text’s worth as source material for 
the history of Bengal. However, the extracts 
presented here, along with De Gennes’ descrip- 
tions of Pondichéry, Chandernagore and the 
French factory at Kasimbazar not included in 
this paper suggest his ability in describing peo- 
ple and places which captured his attention. 
His keen interest and discerning eye for details 
of urban architecture is clearly reflected in a 
rare contemporary description of the buildings 
constructed by Sichterman, the Director of 
Chinsurah. One has to wait till 1768 for some 
interesting details provided by Stavornius, al- 
though that settlement seems to have lost a lot 
of “its formal splendour by then if one is to 
accept Comte de Modave who did not find it 
remarkable in any way during his visit to Ben- 
gal in 1773-1774.* Incidentally, Sten Nilsson’s 
study of European architecture in eighteenth 
century India makes no reference to this im- 
portant group of buildings.” 

De Gennes’ brief sketch of Murshidabad 
town is also worth our attention for similar 
reasons. It is the only one to my knowledge 
which provides details of the Nawab’s palace, 
‘the Katara mosque, the residence of Jagat Seth 
and above all the gay garden houses across the 
river as they stood before succumbing to neg- 
lect and decay consequent to the passing away 
of the old order of things. The author's ad- 
mission of his inability to go into greater de- 
tails, in view of the very brief duration of his 
stay at the capital is in keeping with the quite 
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rigid standards he maintains while describing 
an urban settlement which are reflected in his 
comments on the towns of Pondichery and 
Chandernagore. This modesty is particularly 
welcome in view of the tone of certainty which 
he assumes while digressing into Indian social 
and religious customs, and nonchalantly detec- 
ting Greek and Gothic influence in local place 
names and Indian temples.° Later descriptions 
of Murshidabad by such wellknown observers 
as J. Tieffenthaler in 1765 do not add much to 
De Gennes. The former still finds the city 
“very vast” and the “two big cities” facing one 
another across the river possessing "ran infinity 
of houses decorated with a great number of 
gardens and very beautiful edifices”.” As for 
Modave, he once again finds ‘‘nothing in this 
city which deserves a special mention”.8 Such 
discrepancies between observations of near 
contemporary visitors, as seen in the case of 
Chinsurah and Murshidabad in the late eighte- 
enth century are not always easy to explain 
and constitute one major problem for anyone 
obliged to depend on travelogues as an impor- 
tant source as we shall have further occasion 
to see with regard to these extracts. 

There is no need to dwell at length on the 
author’s digressions into history which reveal 
confusion at different levels, his reliance on 
hearsay and the prevailing gossips and a com- 
pletely casual approach to the subject. He had 
some idea of Bernier’s work on whom he relies 
for his comments on the Portuguese in Hoogh- 
ly as well as for rather general observations on 
the nature of the Mughal state. However his 
confused account of the collapse of Portuguese 
power in Bengal and the factual errors therein 
raise doubts regarding the extent of his know- 
ledge and grasp of Bernier.° His carelessness 
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and credulity are revealed in his account of 
the usurpation of power by Alivardi Khan, or 
his acceptance of whatever was offered to him 
as explanation of the fabulous wealth of Jagat 
Seth. He very often tends to get the names of 
personnages in the wrong order, such as in the 
case of Shujauddin and Sarafraz Khan, and 
does not bother to check the location of places, 
describing Cuttuck for example as "a town si- 
tuated on the frontier of the kingdom af Ar- 
rakan.”1° At the same time De Gennes’ sket- 
ches of Haji Ahmed and the Muslim grandees 
and merchants he claims to have met personal- 
ly seem convincing and refreshingly free from 
the straitjacketcd, faceless personnages that 
emerge from official records of the Companies. 
The author moreover does not hesitate to’ 
record the impressive military achievements 
of Alivardi as well as his fame as an able 
administrator. 

The most important and most challenging 
part of the text presented here consists of the 
description of the river route followed by De 
Gennes between Chandernagore. and Kasim- 
bazar. Bengal as a whole seems to have been" 
little favoured by European -travellers during 
the early decades of the eighteenth century. 
European merchants and missionaries, the for- 
mer preoccu ied with the state of their own 
business and the latter with that of other peo- 
ples’ souls could spare little leisure for record- 
ing pleasant but irrelevant details regarding 
their surroundings. The voluminous correspon- 
dence of Dupleix belonging to the decade 1731- 
1741 for instance hardly throw any light on 
the physical aspects of Chandernagore or its 
environs. Enthusiastic and competent obser- 
vers like the Jesuit priest Boudier, were excep- 
tions. Hence the reliance of most historians 
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on Tavernier, Bernier and Captain Hamilton 
on the one hand and Stavornius on the other, 
for any general description of the urban settle- 
ments of Bengal and their surroundings.*+ 

This is even more true about the river route 
from the Bay of Bengal upto Patna and be- 
yond, which, although indispensable for the 
inland and overseas trade of Bengal failed to 
emerge as a separate theme of study till Ren- 
nell began his extraordinary exploration of the 
Ganga in the 1760s. Important studies of early 
eighteenth century Bengal like those by Kali- 
kinkar Datta or Sukumar Bhattacharya had to 
depend largely on Rennell. De Gennes’ account, 
although incomplete and unsatisfactory in more 
than one respect, permits to have glimpses of 
this fascinating river route at an earlier date 
through the eyes of an ordinary but curious 
traveller with some scientific competence. 

The problems of using De Gennes as source 
material for the history of Bengal’s internal 
navigation arise mainly from the absence of 
any means to assess correctly his method of 
measuring the distances from one stop to 
another. He uses the French league, which 
can be roughly taken as equivalent to a little 
more than two miles. But there are often wide 
discrepancies between the distances between 
stops noted by him and those measured by 
Rennell. De Gennes himself admits his diffi- 
culties, given the twists and turns of the river, 
which are borne out by Rennell’s evidence. +? 
The location of places and identification of 
certain place names indicated by De Gennes 
sometimes lead to further difficulties. Much 
of it is certainly due to the traveller’s un- 
familiarity with the local language, and con- 
sequent dependence on his interpreter, more 
often than not a Luso-Indian without the re- 
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quired competence. Names such as Balour 
which De Gennes notes as situated opposite 
Chinsurah, or Gord-gy ‘‘very close to Bandel 
with a very fine Gat” are typical examples.*® 
Names of places are often written within brac- 
kets which suggest that they were kept blank 
and filled later which may have added to the 
confusion. In this context one cannot improve 
upon the perceptive comments of Jean Deloche 
in the course of a critical study of sources dea- 
ling with the routes of Mughal India, regarding 
the problems of interpretations of these sour- 
ces. Deloche discusses how factors such as 
variations in spelling in the names themselves, 
“false localisation” of little known places, 
carelessness of the traveller’s, add up to create 
“a futile Chinese puzzle.”14 

As I have already pointed out, there were 
quite important discrepancies between the ob- 
servations of more competent observers with 
greater technical experience and greater inte- 
rest in accuracy such as those of near contem- 
poraries like Modave, Rennell and Tieffentha- 
ler —as regards for example the extent of the 
city of Murshidabad or the importance of the 
port-town of Kalna.t* F. Buchanon, travel- 
ling in Bengal about forty years after Rennell, 
already found it impossible to identify the lo- 


The ship having been laid up for two months, 
I had sufficient spare time to satisfy the desire 
I had of seeing the country and to pur- 
sue my curiosity further. Hence, having 
nothing better to do I undertook the journey of 
Cassenbasar. Besides, the pleasure of travelling 
having always been my dominant passion, I took 
my decision all the more willingly since an 
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cation of a number of places noted by the lat- 
ter.2® F. C. Hirst in his memoir upon the 
Bengal maps of Rennell indicates problems in- 
volved in accepting the maps without consul- 
ting the route book of Rennell as well.47 All 
this is simply to point out the difficulties that 
still persist in establishing an accurate map of 
the internal land and water routes of late me- 
dieval Bengal. One has to go on with the task 
of collecting and collating information on this 
river route at different points of time in order 
to be able to reconstruct at least a part of 
roles it played, and imposed on the settlements 
along its banks. De Gennes’ account reflects 
the general sense of panic and desolation in the 
wake of the first year of Bargi invasion of Ben- 
gal. The European settlements seem as yet 
unaffected by this menace, although the Naw- 
ab’s increasing impositions on the affluent for- 
eign merchants is noted with disapproval. Be- 
yond this and besides a genuine if fleeting con- 
cern for the toiling boatmen, he is really more 
involved with his own requirements of comfort 
en route to Kasimbazar. Obviously a much 
closer examination of the complete text of the 
Ms. is required in order to evaluate the text as 
source material for a relatively neglected pe- 
riod in the history of Bengal. 


opportunity arose to avail myself of the com- 
pany of two missionaries ` of them one had 
stayed in Tibet for several years, the other was 

going to Patna. I had no trouble in ob- 

taining the consent of Monsieur Burat, the 
director of Chandernagor, whom I had known 
since a long time. He willingly postponed the 
departure of the bazaral8 for two days for my 
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sake, in order to allow me time for making my 
arrangements, and gave me a most obliging 
letter for the Chief of the factory of Cassen- 
basar. 


Journey from Chandernagor to Cassenbasar 


Everything being ready for the departure, I 
boarded the bazara, in the company of the two 
missionaries of whom I have spoken.1® These 
kinds of boats are extremely convenient. In this 
one there was a quite spacious room where 
two of us slept in comfort, and another in 
the rear where the third person slept. A boat 
with kitchen arrangements followed us, and 
I had a Daubachy to serve me as interpreter, 
as well as a Sombrere to carry my parasol.?° 

From Chandernagor we passed to Chinchu- 
rat?+ which is the chief Dutch settlement on 
the Ganges. The place is remarkable not only 
due to the great commerce which takes place 
there on account of the Company of United 
Provinces but also because of the beautiful 
buildings that M. Cisterman, at present the 
Governor, has raised there since a few years.22 

The house that he lives in is of a unique 
style amongits kind. One lands there at a flight 
of stairs that leads to a parade ground ; on one 
side of it one sees the barracks with porticos and 
a belfry where there is a clock and chime. 

The main entrance to the Government House 
is at the middle of the parade ground. Its portal 
is richly decorated and adorned with many 
architectural ornamentations of a singular 
nature. On the right are the stables where I 
saw Persian horses of great beauty. Next are 
the sheds where one sees all sorts of carriages, 
as much for our use as for that of Indians. 

An evergreen grove is seen on entering, 
through which runs a well shaded walk. It 
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leads to a flower bed, situated in the middle of 
two buildings of a different style. The first, 
to the right, is single storied and with a terrace 
roof.23 Jt consists of a very big entrance hall 
along with a drawing room, four rooms and 
two cabinets. One of them contains a library 
and several curios especially a collection 
of shells, composed of the rarest of rocks 
and fossils that one can see. The drawing room 
opens into a verandah which faces the courty- 
ard, surrounded by kitchens, pantries, wash- 
rooms, servants quarters and all the other faci- 
lities that one might desire in the biggest 
houses. The governor and his wife live in this 
building. 

Facing this building and on the other side 
of the flower bed is another very spacious buil- 
ding of a totally different type. One enters it 
through a large vestibule which leads to a room 
twenty toises long and proportionately wide.?* 
Several casement windows open out of it. Be- 
tween them are cartouches, medallions in relief, 
glasses and other previous pieces of furnishing. 
From that big room one passes into a fine draw- 

ing room opening into a colonnade, where 

one breathes in a charming coolair. There 
are two big rooms beside that the drawing room 
and at the end, facing the river, is a sort of 
canopy which serves as a belvedere,2* from 
where the view is most pleasing. One passes 
the day in that house where paintings, cabinets 
of glazed objects and porcelaines constitute the 
most common furnishings. On the left of the 
grove there is a warren surrounded by a balu- 
strade, in the middle of which is an artificial 
elevation of earth, where one has built lairs for 
rabbits. Finally, at the far end of the flower 
bed, is a menagerie which encloses various rare 
and curious species of animals. It leads to a 
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third building which serves as a provision store. 
Everything there is arranged with skill, especi- 

ally wines of all sorts, liqueurs preserves, 

achiars?® and other refreshments which 
are placed in an admirable order. This, added 
to the typical Dutch neatness that reigns equally 
everywhere, renders this portion one of the 
most curious of the entire building. The house 
as a whole constitutes a delightful place and 
perhaps the most charming residence that there 
is in the whole kingdom of Bengal. 

If the house is graceful by itself, the master 
who occupies it really brings it greater honour. 
He even prided himself in surpassing in this 
regard all of other chiefs of nations established 
on the Ganges. We have passed a whole 
day there, M. Porée®? and I, a few days 
after our arrival, and I confess that I was sur- 
prised as much at the advantageous disposi- 
tion of the house as at the reception and the 
sumptuous fare offered to us at that place. 

This is more or less all about the house of 
Mr. Cisterman, who is of an infinite credit to 
his nation by his courteousness and the oblig- 
ing manner with which he recieves the foreig- 
ners and, of course, the French to whom he 
has rendered important services on many an 
occasion.2® The Company maintains twelve 
mounted guards for him for the safety of his 
person. There is an orchestra of music, com- 
posed of 24 instrument players with more than 
ane hundred and twenty servants.*® 

If the Governor-General of Batavia appears 
in proportion to the superiority of the post that 

he occupies one may say that the republic 
. of United Provinces shines with more 
pomp and grandeur in Asia than in curope 
where frugality and economy are counted among 
the eminent virtues of the Dutch gentlemen.®° 
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The Government House is surrounded by 
many well built houses, inhabited by the princi- 
pal members of the council and various emplo- 
yees of the Company. The factory is at a dis- 
tance of half the range of a cannon. It has 
been fortified last year with four good bastions. 

On the other side of the river, opposite 
Chinchurat one sees a big village or aldee 
named (Balour).! It is the principal store- 
house of all the salt manufactured below the 
Ganges, from where it is transported to the 
northern provinces of Hindustan, to Patna and 
even upto Agra®* and Dehly. In front of the 
village there is a prodigious quantity of 
bouris,** most of which serve to transport 
the salt. There are ones with more than three 
hundred tons burden. The village is on the 
right bank of the river going upstream. It is 
least a big half league in expanse. From Balour 
we passed to (Houghly) which is a Moor®*. 
town, governed by a (Fosse-der).35 This one 
is the nephew of (Halla Vardi Khan),°° the 
great Nabab or Governor-General of the king- 
dom of Bengal, of whom I will have occasion: 
to speak later. In the town there is a customs 
house where one must stop to get stamped the 
(dastok)®7 -of the place from where he has 
started. Some difficulties on the part of em- 
ployees served us as å pretext to descend on. 
land. After having traversed a pat of the 
town we entered the fortress, to speak to the 
chief of the customs, who got us through, 
after having thrown some cauris to the em- 
ployees, according to the custom of the country. 
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The condition of Hougly, under the Portuguese 
The town of Hougly had been much important 
when it was under the rule of the Portuguese 
than it is now. It was their, bulwork on the 
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Ganges, or (to put it better) the haunt of the 
pirates of the same Nation, who in alittle more 
than a century have ravaged with impu- 
nity the finest parts of the kingdom of 
Bengal, by the grace of the famous river that 
waters it, from the environs of Barasol®® upto 
Cassenbasar. What is known as the Lower 
Ganges still feels the impact of their brigand- 
ages. It is said to have been the most beautiful 
province of India and the most populated one 
hundred and fifty years ago. Sailing up the 
river, the entire stretch of the riverbank upto 
Goulpy,®® (now the retreat of tigers) was culti- 
vated with care ; the villages were conti- 
guous, where inhabited an infinite number 
of people. Those Portuguese pirates pillaged 
and ravaged them continuously, forcibly taking 
away the inhabitants irrespective of age or sex 
in order to sell them to foreigners. This business 
went on from one bank to the other in the Bay 
of Barasol. Such violences and unheard of 
cruelties that followed would have disgraced 
the entire Portuguese nation if the government 
had authorised it. But (on the contrary) these 
were a band of ruffians and assassins, biga- 
mists, unfrocked monks and other wretches of 
this sort, who took refuge in the Ganges 
to avoid the punishment of their cri- 
mes.*° There they married in their fashion the 
women of the country. And it is most prob- 
ably from there that have emerged most of the 
Portuguese métis or mestice*! families scattered 
in Bengal and on the adjoining coasts. 

The Great Mogol, (‘Aureng-zebe’)*® know- 
ing that his predecessors had made several use- 
less attempts to bring about the destruction of 
these pirates, attracted them by gentleness and 
fine promises to the court and the army, where 
a few of the chiefs took part in the struggle be- 
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tween the monarch and his brothers over the 
succession to the throne. Then the principal 
chiefs being away it was easy for the Moors to 
take hold of Hougly and then of Chatignan,*® 
where they thus freed themselves from the tyr- 
anny of that wretched brood of scoundrels. 

The Bandel is half a league above Hougly 
and on the same side. It is a big village, com- 
posed of several houses scattered here and there, 
inhabited mostly by the descendants of the 
Portuguese whom we have been praising 
just now. There is an Augustinian convent 
of the same nation, which serves as the parish 
church to the people living here. 

There is a large village, named Gord-gy 
very close to Bandel with a very fine Gaz? for 
descending down-to the Ganges. The Moors 
of Hougly and the surrounding area have their 
pleasure houses here. We alighted around seven 
in the evening one league further up the left 
bank, in order to pass the night here. 

It is to be noted in passing that although 
the banks of the river are covered with a large 
number of villages, the boatmen never stop 
there to rest.*5 Their custom is to land at an 
uninhabited spot in the evening where they cook 
their rice, which is all the food they have. For 
this purpos: there is always at least one pick- 
axe with a kind of trowel in each boat 
which they use to prepare a cooking hole 
onthe ground and to } repare their food there. 
It is for this reason that well-to-do persons 
who embark the bazaras take the precaution 
of having a boat with a kitchen and carrying a 
stock of provisions for some days. Otherwise 
one exposes oneself to unnecessary starvation 
in a land which is, besides, abundant by it- 
self. It is this that I experienced later which 
I will narrate in its place. ES 
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56 

lst Day 
From Chandernagor to 
Chinchurat 14, Leagues 
From Chinchurat to Hougly 1 League 
From Houghly to Bandel $ League 
From Bandel to Gourgy 3} League 
From Gourgy to the halt $ League 


Route of the first day 4 Leagues 


On Tuesday, the 27th of August we left the 
first halt before daybreak. Two leagues above 
that place we noticed a branch of the river to 
the west. Its bed was shrinking gradually, 
but inspite of that the region was almost 
flooded, although the water was not deep. 
This leads me to presume that in this season, 
when the waters are at their highest, the Ganges 
spills over the fields and forms branches there, 
from where the water retreats in the dry season. 
Several precautions that I have taken to observe 
a part of the course of this famous river with 
the help of a compass were rendered useless by 
this reflection. "This: vers course is all the 
more difficult to determine because often one 
covers the entire span of the compass in an 
hour due to the twists and turns of the river 
which lengthen twice and sometimes thrice the 
distances between places of the same route by 
land. Thus one counts fifty or sixty leagues by 
water from Chandernagor to Cassen- 
basar, although going straightaway, it is 
only twenty five to thirty.“* The Patmars or 
runners go and come from one place to an- 
other in three small days.47 

In the places where the boatmen know 
there is very little water, they abandon their 
oars to tow the toat by the rope in the river 
itself, far away from the banks, where the 
water has very little depth. These poor crea- 
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tures would sometimes be at this task from 
morning till evening, all naked, even their heads 
not covered, exposed to the excessive heat of the 
sun, unbearable to other men. They are, 
besides, ill-nourished having but one single 
meal a day of rice cooked in water. Isn’t it 
surprising, I say, that these men can withstand 
such hard work and that for earning the equi- 
valent of three sols par day ? Hence, these are 
in my opinion the most miserable of all the 
people of the world.*® TI shall have occasion 
of speaking of them more amply elsewhere. 

Baths are frequent among these people. 
They usually take them several times during 
the day. Then they rub the body with cocoa- 
nut oli which apparently prevent excessive 
perspiration and thus being less overpowered 
by sweat they bear the fatigue better. 

During the entire course of the journey we 
saw nothing but immense fields as far as the 
eyes could see, covered by a prodigious number 
of cattle, above all cows. Each of them was 
of a dazzling white, without a single one having 
a different colour. 

In the evening we came to halt at a place 
named (Poulia)5° at a distance of eight 
leagues from the previous stop, G. 2nd 

Day —8 Leagues. 

A little before arriving at this stop, the 
river banks have become abruptly steep. This 
is due to the flooding of the river, which un- 
dermines the earth and causes chunks of it to 
crumble, and to crash down with a thundering 
noise. It is not wise to visit the riverside at 
such places, where one has often seen boats 
crushed under the weight of these falling 
chunks. 

Next morning, at six o’clock, we decamped, 
and after having made about a league we pas- 
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sed by the village (Santipur).5! It seemed to 
have been totally destroyed the year before by 
the Marathas. Continuing to go upstream one 
goes by spots where the water is not even two 
feet deep. Boats often touch the bottom there, 

although without any risk because of their 

particular construction. They are round 
like a balloon below, with the two ends raised, 
so that when they touch the riverbed, they do 
so only at one point (so. to say) which renders 
it easy to refloat it. This sort of construction 
is infinitely more superior to our barges which, 
being completely flat at bottom are subject to 
run aground when they once touch the river 
bed. This is because, due to the way they are 
constructed, the entire weight bears down on 
n 

Between Santipur and a big village named 
Amboua the country is rich and fertile, divided 
between rice fields and meadows interspersed 
with fruit trees which contribute to the beauty of 
the scenery. However, the banks of the river are 
stripped of houses since the great floods 
of 1737.58 This was a sort of a deluge 
which led to the destruction of more than a hun- 
dred thousand souls with three times as much 
of cattle, and destroyed, by the speed of its 
currents, more than one hundred and forty 
villages. — 

Amboua is quite an important place. It is 
the residence of a Raja.°* There are two 
Pagodas*5 and a good Gat for disembark- 
ment. 

A little up is the village of Sancacia where 
there is a bazar or a public marken Our 
men bought rice there and we bought some 
eggs and fruits, having found nothing better 
there. Between this village and that of (Bel- 
coupoli)*’ where we stopped to pass the night, 
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the banks of the river are so steep due to over- 
flooding that one keeps at a certain distance 
from them to avoid being swallowed up by the 
heaps of earth that keep falling down. 





139 3rd Day 

From Poulia to Santipur 1 League 
From Santipur to Amboua 3 Leagues 
From Amboua to Sancacia 1 League 
From Sancacia to Belcoupoli 2 Leagues 
Route of the 3rd day :- 7 Leagues 


From Belcupoli we passed before the village of 
Calna. Three leagues up the river, one encoun- 
ters the old Ganga®® on the right, which one 
leaves aside. in order to go along a small 
river? which leads to Cassenbasar. The boat- 
men assured me that it was not navigable in the 
dry season and that one took it only dur- 
ing the rainy season in order to shorten the 
route. This confirmed the reflections which I 
made a few days earlier regarding the subject 
of these river branches. These being intermin- 
gled with the river itself would render difficult 
the operation which one could undertake in 
order to observe its course. Long ago Father ` 
Boudier, a Jesuit priest had planned to under- 
take such observations although nothing has 
been done so far, given the difficulty of carry- 
ing this out.®° 

A little above the old Ganga one comes 
across the village of (Nodia) where there is a 
bazar.*1 We stopped two leagues above for 
the night at a place situated vis-a-vis the dwel- 
ling of Raja Quisim-Cha who has escaped being 
pillaged by the Marathas by paying two laques 
of Roupies.®? 
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4th Day 

From Belcoupoli to Calna 1 League 
From Calna to Old Ganga 3 Leagues 
From Old Ganga to Nodia 2 Leagues 
From Nodia to House of Raja 

Quisimcha 1 League 
Route of the 4th day 7 Leagues 


On Friday 30th August, we left a little before 
daybreak, always against contrary winds and 
continued on our route the whole morning 
without having seen any village. However, 
we stopped after dinner by curiosity to watch 
a spectacle which was as rare as it was worthy 
of compassion. (It was a woman who was going 
to burn herself alive with her dead husband). 
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A woman burning herself alive with her husband 


A bed raised on a pyre where the corpse 
lay constituted the instrument of this sad scene. 
The woman, determined to burn herself alive 
with her husband, according to the law attrac- 
ted all the inhabitants of the country. Amongst 
them there were several instrument players. 
The dismal sound they made seemed to foretell 
the sadness of the incident. The scene took 
place on the river bank, where our boat stop- 
ped beside a perch so that we were advanta- 
geously placed to see everything at our leisure. 
First we noticed the woman who took several 
turns around the corpse in the form of a pro- 
cession. She was accompanied by four or five 
Brames*® who importuned her ceaselessly. This 
first ceremony being over, those ministers 
of Satan stopped in order to recite to her 
some passages of their miserable religion written 
on bamboo leaves, crying, and shouting into 
her ears like madmen. During all this time the 
poor woman, hardly attentive (as it seemed) to 
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all this dialogue, kept on sucking a piece of I 
do not know what, which she soaked every 
time in a cup of red copper, made in the form 
of a turnip, from which she drank from time 
to time. That drink was prepared by the Brames, 
and it is to be presumed that such ingredients 
as opium, arreque®* and others enter into the 
composition of this liqueur and these obssess 
the victim and deprive her in some way of the 
facility of thinking and of reflecting 
about the sacrifice she is going to make. 
The children and her closest relatives came to 
render her their final respects to whom she bade 
her last farewell on her part. Then, after she has 
mounted the pyre from one end, a basket full 
of cauris was brought to her, which she threw 
to the onlookers as if to show her renunciation 
of the riches of this world. 

Soon after, a Brame taking a few blades of 
grass in hand soaked them in the water of the 
Ganges and carried out a sort of aspersion 
with it. Thus everything having been disposed 
according to custom, this unfortunate victim lay 

down fully stretched on the pyre with a 

confidence which seemed revolting to na- 
ture. And there, taking her husband in her arms, 
their faces against each other, she was offered 
a burning brand with which she pretended to 
light the fire herself—and that very moment 
she was covered with straw, faggots mixed with 
tufts of oakum, and other inflammable mate- 
rial which caught fire in no time. But in the 
fear that the victim might turn the alter upside 
down at the first movement and thus bring 
down a curse upon the sacrifice, one took care 
to put long bamboos above and across the 
pyre. Several persons swung from each end of 
these in order to prevent this unfortunate 
woman to escape the rigours of the sacrifice, 
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I also noticed that as soon as the fire was 
lighted, an obliging Brame, taking a piece of 
burning wood in hand, stretched his arm 
towards the head of the woman, no doubt 


in order to help her to die more quickly and to 


give her less time to come to her senses. 

A particular feature that deserves attention 
is that if a foreigner, or even a Gentil who is 
not of the same caste happens to touch the vic- 
tim during the ceremony, either deliberately or 
due to carelessness, the womanhas no more right 
to burn herself, but in order to preserve her 
caste she has to take the vow of widowhood. I 
already knew of this and I confess that I had 
quite some difficulty in keeping myself away 
from contributing to the deliverance of 
this poor creature. I could touch her with 
the point of my finger from where I was.%5 
But I was prevented from doing so by our 
boatmen who feared that this might result in 
some unpleasant consequences for them.®§ 

The lugubrious apparatus of this tragic 
spectacle is Cifferent on the Malabar coast. 
For, instead of stretching the husband on a 
sort of bed, they throw the body into a huge 
fire pit to which the woman will jump after a 
number of ceremonies more peculiar than 
those just described. But as soon as she 
has thrown herself down, the members of the 
family and those present pour pitchers full of 
aromatic oils and other inflammable material 
which in an instant consume the victim who 
is usually decked out in her most expensive 
jewellery. 

There are various explanations regarding 
the true origin of this barbaric custom. Even 
the learned natives do not agree over 
this. The most common opinion is that 
there was a time when women, fed up with 
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their husbands, had no scruples in using poison 
to get rid of them. It took a long tim” to find 
out a means to remedy an evil which aimed at 
nothing less than the total ruin of the male spe- 
cies of this country. The uncontrolled desire of 
the Indian women for change being more and 
more on the increase, these sorts of poisonings 
became so frequent that one came to conclude 
that there was no other remedy but that of 
making a law by which widows were ordered to 
be burnt alive with the corpse of the husbands, 
or lose their caste®? and be completely disho- 
noured. Those women who have but little to 
lose, that is to say those who are born in the 
low castes or tribes are beyond this law. But 
women of a certain rank. prejudiced by the 
law, excited by their parents and importuned 
by the Brames run to the fire with a firmness 
which is inconceivable. 

However, these sorts of spectacles are be- 
coming more and more rare every day, since 
many Europeans who live in India since several 

years have not been able to satisfy their 
curiosity regarding this.88 It is true that 
the Moors or Mogols, Mahometans by reli- 
gion,®° and representing the dominating nation 


‘oppose the practice of this barbarous custom 


as much as they can, as they look at this abomin- 
able sacrifice more or less with the same eyes as 
we do. But, one singular thing-since money 
can do everything everywhere in the world, it so 
happens sometimes that on the death of a rich 
Banian, his children often buy the permission 
to burn their mother, who would often be 
willing to dispense with it, in order not 
to degrade the caste in which they are 
born. Anyway, although the law is so severe by 
itself, it is easy to understand that there is no 
country in the world where women have better 
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reason to labour for the preservation of their 
husbands, good or bad. 

Around six in the evening we came to sleep 
at (Patouli) at a distance of five leagues from 
the previous halt (route of the 5th day...5 lea- 
gues). 

Next day we left Patouli and came to 
(Agdia)?° a village with a bazar, with the idea 
of buying some provisions. But there wefound 
nothing but rice, fruits, and some miserable 
preserves made with molasses all common and 
favourite items of food for the local people but 
hardly tempting for the Europeans accustomed 
to something more solid. 

However, having all of a sudden run out of 
the few chickens and the cold meat which we 
have loaded at Chandernagor we fell into a sort 

of scarcity, as nothing was left but a 

rather skinny fowl which was prepared 
in carry’! with rice. Two days ago I had 
some sort of indigestion that had obliged me 
to be on diet, so that I found myself in proper 
condition that day. Our cook, who had no less 
appetite, devoutly kept away for himself two 
limbs and the haunch of the fowl without consi- 
dering the meagreness of provisions. I say de- 
voutly because he was the servant and protégé 
of the good Fathers, my companions on the 
journey. Now, when one says, ‘a monk’s valet’ 
one means sluggard, lazy and greedy. I confess 
that I could not pass over in silence the impu- 
dence of the smug creature who refused to ad- 
mit the fact. However, the matter was dropped 
for the time being, in deference to the Rever- 
ends, who in recompense treated me for des- 
sert with the panegyric of (sinor Inacio) which 
was the name of the ill-mannered cur.” ° 

From Agdia we passed to (Biqui-hai).7*® 
This village seemed to me to be the most consi- 
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derable of all the villages we have seen so far. 
It is adorned with two pagodas, vaulted 
and arched, built quite simply with 
bricks, with many works in relief of the same 
meterial. 

I will say in passing that the best of most 
of the big edifices of India (at least those which 
I have seen) have a lot of similarity with Gothic 
architecture which might well have passed to 
the occident through the Scites of Upper Asia 
before they settled in Scandinavia from whom 
the ancient Goths are believed to have descen- 
ded. 

From Biqui-hai we reached (Catoa).?¢ It is 
the only town that one comes across between 
Chandernagor and Cassenbasar. But- it was 
practically completely ruined last year by the 
Marathas Of the public edifices which have 
escaped the ravages of this vagabond nation, 
there only remains a mosque with its minarets, 
and a few tombs around it. The entire place, 
including the lodgings of dervishes, is within a 

big enclosure which I was curious to 

enter. This temple led to the environs of 
a big street where a few properly built brick 
houses were still standing. Their proprietors 
have preserved them by making payments so 
as not to be pillaged. Several thatched huts 
which have since been raised spread along the 
river. There one notices a great number of load- 
ing Bouris, this place having been one of very 
big trade, and very easily approachal le. One 
is obliged to stamp the Dastaks here since 
this is a Moor town. 

The governor of Catoa, obliged to abandon 
the place to Marathas, retired to the other side 

of the river where he had a few earthen 
ramparts raised, which are still intact,74 
Although this sort of fortifications are indeed 
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pitiable, they nonetheless prevented the enemy 
from passing beyond. 

We stopped a little above Catoa for passing 
the night. 


6th Day 
Patouli to Agdia - 2 Leagues 
Agdia to Biquihai - 2 Leagues 
Biquihai to Catoa — 1% Leagues 
Catoa to halt — $ League 
Route of 6th Day ~ 6 Leagues 


Next day very early in the morning I got up 
and let the bazara depart, in order to make a 
hunting trip with my (daubachy) with a view to 
finding by means of the gun what we could not 
get with money. I scoured the land for an 
hour, where all my hunt was limited to 
one green pigeon, plump and fat. It would have 
been sufficient for our dinner, if it had pleased 
the blessed Ignacio, our worthless cook, not to 
mutilate it as he had the day before. Then I 
had checked myself, considering it would be 
mean to enter into such details. But, being 
surprisingly again in the same situation the 
next day, I could not keep quiet against the 
effrontery and the greed of the cad, and asked 
him to go away, failing which I was going to 
entertain him in another manner. 

This wretch was a half-caste. He was never 
in want of rice, the usual food of such people. 
He could consider that one pigeon for three 
men was not really too much. But to say valet 
of a monk, is to say everything. What really 
made me lose my temper was that these Reve- 
rends never wanted to admit the fact, althogh 
this last time our poor pigeon was deprived of 
both its wings. 

We passed to (Palacy)?° from the last halt 
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near Catoa. Palacy is a very large village but 
suffers like the rest of the country from 
the ravages of the Marathas as also Bat- 

Charai”? where we stopped for the night. 


7th Day 
From previous stop after 





Catoa to Palacy — 2 Leagues 
From Palacy to Batcharari — 3 Leagues 
Route of the 7th Day — 5 Leagues 


It is a pity that all this land, fine and fertile 
by itself, was sacked by the Marathas and other 
nations rebelling against the Great Mogol who, 
since the expedition of Nader-cha?8 have rava- 
ged all the southern provinces of Indostan. The 
country is still smouldering from the fires and 
damages which these barbarians have inflicted 
to the areas around the Ganges from which 
they have taken contributions. This has led to 
near complete ruin of the inhabitants of these 
fertile regions. We shall have occasion of speak- 
ing of this later at greater length. 

On Monday September 2, very early in the 
morning, we walked along the river, following 
the bazara. On our way we come across 
several herds of cattle, each one numer- 
ous, mainly of milch cows. We wanted 
to buy milk to add to the taste of our rice, 
the only food that remained for us. The cow- 
herds, fairly large in number, refused to sell it 
to us, either because they did not follow us, or 
perhaps due to the principles of religion, because 
of the respect they have for this animal, they 
did not judge the (Franguins)"® fit to be fed by 
its milk. But since we had nothing but rice and 
water to dine upon, we forced the cowherds to 
give it to us on payment. Although there were 
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at least twenty of them, not of them was pre- 
pared to do any harm to us. It is true 
that these people are the most docile of 
all reasonable animals. For the most zealous of 
them push humanitarianism to such an extent 
as to let themselves bitten by vermins, relying 
on the principles of metampsicose which probi- 
bit them to slay any animal.8° I am told that 
there is a sect of Faquirs§+ who profess to ob- 
serve this bizarre custom. It is almost as ab- 
surd as the respect that the Indians in general 
have for the cow. They carry it to the length of 
considering themselves fortunate when they hold 
one by its tail as they breathe their last. 

In most of their temples one finds pots full 
of cowdung, with which they smear the face be- 
fore beginning their prayer. What subjects for 
reflection regarding human weakness ! 

On approaching Cassenbasar and Moxud- 
abad, the famous capital of the kingdom of 
Bengal, the country seems to have suffered a 

little less of pillage. The fields there are 

cultivated and planted with various sorts 
of trees, above all with a kind which is called 
(Piply) in the native language which I take to be 
poplar.®? It is sacred for the Gentils. It spreads 
its shade very far, and even more when some 
of its branches take root by their ends, which 
happen quite often. One league before arriving 
at Cassenbasar one such tree was pointed out 
to me, which had, as I was told, the most extra- 
ordinary thickness in the whole of Bengal. I 
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was eager to land, where, after having examined ` 


the tree attentively, I found that its trunk was 
twelve brasses or sixty feet in circumference, 
that is to say three brasses more than the one 
seen at Anjouan®* which our navigators consi- 
der to be the thickest known. Several branches 
have taken root which cover a stretch of ninety 
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footsteps of mine which is quite the same as 
full thirty square toises, equivalent to thirty 
two thousand four hundred feet. Thus 
eight to ten thousand men, at two feet 
square or a little less per head will be shel- 
tered there without being too much con- 
gested. 

The area around the villages is usually 
planted with banana and mango trees, along 
with enclosures surrounded by fences where one 
raises betel and areque®* which yield good 
revenue. i 

Areque is a nut which resembles the nutmeg 
a lot but has a rather insipid taste. Betel is a 
leaf which is quite similar to ivy. The manner 
of preparing it for being eaten is to smear the 
leaf with a bit of lime, and wrap a few bits of 
areque in it. The whole thing, arranged in the 
form of a small cornet, is the size of a 
thumb which Indians chew from time 
to time, with a sensuality which the Europeans 
find dificult to understand at first. They rather 
find it all the more repugnant, since, apart from 
the fact that the areque blackens the teeth, it 
turns the mouth such a disgusting red that one 
does not get used to it willingly. 

The good qualities of this drug is to render 
the breath sweet, and the mouth fresh, to 
quench thirst and even to appease intense 
hunger when one takes it in small quantity. 
Many of us Europeans get accustomed to it 
with time and do not find themselves the worse 
for it. 

The river moves in such a meandering 
course from Bat-Charai where we passed the 
last night to the village of (Sarbaly)®* which is 
at a distance of four leagues, that one almost 
goes round the entire compass. From Sarbaly 
we came to halt at (Cateliar).§¢ 
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161 8th Day 
From Batcharai to Sarbaly — 4 Leagues 
From Sarbaly to Cateliar — 2 Leagues 
Route of the 8th Day — 6 Leagues 
Finally, we left Cateliar on Tuesday, 3 


September at 3 in the morning in order to avail 
of the coolness and camein front of the village 
of (Ranga Matia).87 Two leagues further on 
the way one drew my attention to the unfinished 
factory building of Ostends. Its plan seemed 
quite nice to me, but this Company was not 
allowed the time to complete the work. From 
here to Cassenbasar, a stretch of about one 
league, the right bank of the river is all along 
bordered with quite well built houses. 


9th Day 


Recapitulation of the route from Chander- 
nagor to Cassenbasar. 
Ist day from Chandernagor to 


Gourgy 4 Leagues 
2nd day from Gourgy to Poulia 8 Leagues 
3rd day from Poulia to Belcoupoli 7 Leagues 
4th day from Belcoupoli to the 

house of Raj Kisim Cha 7 Leagues 
5th day from the Raja’s house to 

Patouli 5 Leagues 

6th day from Patouli to Catoa 6 Leagues 

7th day from Catoa to Bat-Charai 5 Leagues 


8th day from Bat-Charai to Cateliar 6 Leagues 
9th day from Cateliar to Cassenbasar 7 Leagues 
In all from Chandernagor to 


Cassenbasar 


Moreover, I calculate, without being com- 
pletely sure, that the direct route from Chan- 
dernagor to Cassenbasar is north-northwest 


55 Leagues 


about 35 leagues at the most. Chandernagor is 
at 23 degree latitude, and Cassenbasar to- 
wards 24 degree 35 minutes. The shorte- 
ned route from Chandernagor to Patna, accor- 
ding to several persons who have confirmed 
it, is north-northwest about 75 leagues, the 
whole thing by land, which would fix the 
latitude of Patna towards 25 degree 40 
minutes. 

Although one only counts seventy five lea- 
gues from Chandernagor to Patna by land, or 
better, directly, it is however about one hundred 
and sixty to go there by water and eighty lea- 
gues more while coming back. On leaving one 
goes via Hougly, and while coming back one 
falls in the river of Rangafoula, 30 leagues 
below Chandernagor.®& 

This extreme difference which is found be- 
tween the direct route and which one is obliged 
to take by water makes known to us the cir- 
cular course of the Ganges, which mean- 
ders as the Seine does between Rouen to 
Paris. 
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Journey to Moxud-abad, capital city of Bengale. 


A few days before leaving Cassenbasar I 
was curious to see Moxud-abad, famous capital 
city of Bengale. A French surgeon in the Na- 
bab’s service whom I have seen at the [French] 
factory offered me his house, The 
chaplain of the factory also joined us, and 
all of ys embarked a (cent pies)®® drawn by 24 
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oarsmen who rowed us-in an hour to the city, 
at a distance of about two small leagues from 
the French factory. 

I stayed there only for three days, spending 
the whole time just to see all that was worthy 
of attention. The surgeon who knew that I had 
undertaken ‘the journey simply to satisfy 
my curiosity was obliging enough to guide 
me everywhere. With this view we began by 
the palace or castle of the Nabab, Viceroy and 
Governor-General of all the kingdom of Ben- 
gale.°° One enters it by a big fore-court where 
the cavalry is stationed. From this first court- 
yard one passes to a second. Its buildings are 
with porticos. They are occupied by a part of 
the infantry guards and by the outside servants. 
Next one comes to a quite spacious flowerbed, 
divided in sections where one sees no other 
flower but (balsam). At the end of this flower- 
bed is one side of the castle. Belowit is a big 
Divan, supported by double columns, with a 
fountain playing in the middle and a marble 
covered basin. 

The principal side of the palace faces the 
river. Its interior can be seen only during the 
Nabab’s absence. But the surgeon who acted as 
our guide told me that the appartments of the 
palace are big, fine and well distributed. 
The most precious pieces of furnishing are 
Persian carpets, which cover the floors from end 
to end. There are gold embroidered carpets of 
great value. 

This castle is at the head of the city on the 
side of Cassenbasar. It stretches on the right 
bank going up the river, covering one big 
league including the villages which are linked 
to one another and which serve as its suburbs.’ 1 
For the rest, the city as a whole has nothing 
really remarkable. Jt is a jumble of several 
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houses (actually thatched huts), scattered here 
and there without any symmetry. The streets 
are not paved and are always almost unusable 
specially during the rainy season, due to the wet, 
sticky ground where one risks slipping at 
every moment. There are, however, several 
houses of Amirs, of rich Moor and Banian 
merchants which are quite well built. That 
of one of them (Jagadsed) for example, and 
that of his son are very well executed for the 
country and occupy a considerable area. Their 
gardens are huge, and better maintained than 
those of the Nabab. 7 

This Jagadsed is a man so famous for his 
opulence that one can consider him as the 
richest individual that ever was and perhaps 
will be in the world. His fortune is estimated 
as thirty (courous) of roupies. The courou is 
worth a hundred laques. Each laque is one 
hundred thousand roupies and the roupie is 
worth 40 to 50 sols in French currency. Thus 
the laque being worth two hundred fifty thou- 
sand livres, the courous which is hundred times 
as much will be twenty five millions. Conse- 
quently thirty courous would be equivalent to 
seven hundred fifty million of our money. 

As evidence of the truth of such a huge 
fortune one says that this powerful Banian is 
farmer-general of the Cazna and of all the 
impositions levied in the name of the 
Great Mogol in the entire kingdom of Bengal, 
which is really the richest country of Indos- 
tan and perhaps of the whole world from the 
value of its manufactures. We are going to see 
this in the continuation of its account when I 
speak of trade.9? 

For further proof one adds that the same 
Banian is the entrepreneur and the principal 
participant in the caravan trade which covers 
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the whole of Asia from Pekin to Constanti- 
nople and finally, that there is no ship naviga- 
ting in the eastern seas from Japan to Mozambi- 
que in which this rich individual does not 
have an important share. 

Let one choose to believe it or not. But 
this is known to the Europeans established in 
this land. And his name is not unknown even 
to the Company who owes him several 
lacques of roupies. It is also said that 
several powerful Rajas support him against the 
violence of the Mogols since they are involved 
in his business. 

Last year the Marathas having made attacks 
in the areas adjacent to Moxud-abad found 
fourteen laques of roupies in one of his houses 
which he had not been able to take away due 
to lack of time.93 But although this pillage 
amounted to about three millions five hundred 
thousand livres, it did not amount to even half 
percent of his entire wealth. I was tempted to 
go and see this man, such a rare one of his 
specie, at his home. He is a venerable old 
man, aged eighty years. He received us per- 
fectly well. 

The public monuments (at least those that 
seem to be so) are not considerable for such a 
big city as Moxud-abad. Only the palace de- 
serves some consideration. Among the mosques 
there seems to be only one at which one can 
look with some attention. It is at the opposite 

end of the town from where the palace is. 

It is a square building, the face eighteen 
to twenty toises wide. The principal dome rises 
at the centre. It is not very well executed. It 
is accompanied by four smaller ones, raised at 
the four corners of the edifice.°¢ 

The Dutch have a very fine house in this 
city which is called Tankassal in this country. 
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It is properly speaking a mint, where this Na- 
tion has the right to coin sicca roupies. These 
are worth seven to eight percent more than the 

Arcate roupies. We also enjoy the same 

privilege which we do not utilize at all, 
whereas, there have been certain years when 
the Dutch have coined as many as two million 
of roupies. During the time that I was in that 
place, the Nabab had squeezed fifty thousand 
roupies out of them on the pretext that they 
have debased the coins. These sorts of vexation 
ate quite frequent and the shortest way out is 
to pay as quickly as possible. 

The other side of the river is full of gardens 
with their pleasure houses for a stretch of at 
least half a league. The walls of these gardens, 
neatly built in brick, border the river. Every 
enclosure there has its own beautifully decora- 
ted entry gate, with Belvederes in the shape of 
domes of different structures, which make a 
quite fine impression to the eye. One also sees 
a mosque more or less similar to the one of 
which I have spoken before. All of them are of 
a dazzling white. One also notices there 
the old seraglio of the former Nabab, 
predecessor of the onereigning now. From far 
it seems to be a quite considerable edifice. His 
tomb and that of his son, both of whom died 
in a conspiracy of which I shall speak after- 
wards are enclosed there in a little mosque.®* 

Finally, this area is much more gay and 
appears to be much more of a city than the 
city itself, where one counts three hundred 
thousand inhabitants. A little below the city 
the Nabab has a big garden and a pleasure 
house with a mengerie filled with several sorts 
of animals. This is in brief all that one can 
see at Moxud-abad. . 

Besides, as my brief stay in the town does, 
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not permit me to go in for greater details, I 
choose to say something in passing regarding 
the habits, customs and religions, as much 
of the Gentils as of the Moors, as well as 
of trade, and of the government in general in 
separate chapters. 

Moreover, I should say that I had no time 
to get bored there. For apart from the fact 
that I utilized every day to examine what was 
most deserving of attention, I was introduced by 
Sg our guide to several houses where we were 

perfectly well received. Among others, we 
visited the Fakir (Agi Mahomet),** brother 
of the Nabab, whose ingratitude and perfidy 
are without example. One can judge this by 
the account to follow after this. There I also 
saw the Nabab of (Catek), a town situated on 
the frontier of the kingdom of Arrakan. His 
brother, who was staying with him, is one of the 
most handsome men one can see, and a great 
friend of the French, since a surgeon of the 
Nation had cured him of a dangerous wound. 
He requested me to render him a small service 
to which I agreed with pleasure. We also went 
to the house of a rich Moor merchant who re- 
ceived us with all the marks of distinction in 
vogue in this country. That is to say that 
while we entered, plenty of Persian rose water 
was sprinkled on us. Later, one made us gifts 
of Patna essences of an excellent fragrance. This 
gracious Moor added a most proper refresh- 
mént to all this which was followed by a present 
he offered to me where we were leaving. It 
was a small piece of fabric of little value 
to tell the truth, but of a unique quality of 
its kind. Next day he came to dine with us. 
He ate little but forgetting the Prophet for 
the moment drank quite heavily, above all the 
liqueurs of which I had fortunately a good 
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stock. For, faced with the problem of return 
gifts, considering that he had offered me one 
the day before, I got out of it very well, thanks 
to half a dozen flasks whichI presented to him 
in my turn. 


The Nabab of Bengale, (named) Hala-Vardi 
Khan. 


This Nabab is an adventurer such as most 
of the well-placed persons of Indostan are. He 
owed the first steps of this advancement to Saffra 
Khan, his predecessor and Souja Khan, his 
son. H7 They raised him by stages from a simple 

soldier to the Governorship of Patna at 

the entreaties of Agi Mahomet-Fakir, his 
brother, who had insinuated himself so deeply in 
the good graces of Saffra Khan, b; acting devout 
(sanctimonious) on his return from a pilgrimage 
to Mecca, that he gave him all his confidence. 
He promoted his relatives to important posts 
which they seemed to accept only to show their 
ingratitude to their benefactor. Hala-Vardi 
Khan among others openly declared war against 
him lately, after having brought about a revolt 
which would have given enough time to the 
previous Nabab to control it had he not been 
betrayed by those very men whom he believed 
to be the most devoted to him, corrupted by 
Agi Mahomet. 

However, Saffra Khan, having came to 
know that the perfidious man who succeeded 
him soon after had got hold of Raja Moll®8 
and was advancing to Moxud-abad went for- 
ward and lost the battle as well as his life, as 
well as his son Souja Khan whom he had be- 
beaded 88 

Hala-Vardi-Khan, victorious, seized the 
riches of father and son, which one puts at forty 
couroys of roupies, which is one milliard in 
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French currency in cash as well as in precious 
stones. This seems really rather too big as well 
as the fortune of Jagodsed which I have men- 
tioned earlier. But this was the usual story. 
I have a quite ample account of these de- 
tails as well as of others which mention this. One 
will be more surprised when we shall speak of 
the immense treasures which Nader-Cha, King 
of Persia has taken from the Great Mogol, when 
Delhi, capital of this great empire was captured. 

It is thus that the present Nabab has ins- 
talled himself in the great post which he occu- 
pies now. Moreover, such revolutions are very 
frequent in Indostan. And such characteristics 
of his as perifidy and ingratitude are so common 
among the Moors that there is nothing that 
they will not undertake in order to satisfy 
the domineering passion which they have for 
wealth and for high positions. Thus one often 
finds the son intriguing against the father in 
order to deprive him of his property and often 
his life. 

However, this traitor, this ungrateful crea- 
ture, this usurper, in spite of the iniquitious 
means which he has used in order to arrive at 

this eminent post, appears worthy of hold- 

ing it. He is said to be extremely judicious 
and capable as ruler. He has even given proof of 
valour in the war which he has made some time 
ago against the Nabab to Catek whom he has 
defeated and in the one he had to face lately 
against the Marathas. Moreover this Nabab 
is seventy five years old, and has no children 
which, (one says) leads him to make reflec- 
tions on his uncontrolled ambition, considering 
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that all is going to die with him, whereas his 
brother Agi Mahomet has a numerous progeny, 
that fill all the principal government posts of 
Bengale and who seems to have instigated the 
rebellion only to profit all by himself from the 
misfortunes of the former Nabab of which he 
was the first author. 

This Faquir?°° is a holy man and a pious 
Moor who, despite what we have said about 
him, is considered a saint by his sect since his 
trip to Mecca. He is a handsome old man, of 
small stature. He displays a gay face which 
does not indicate at all a man gnawed by re- 
morse, neither a heart tormented by the tragic 
roles which he has played in the bloody scene. 
Such is the spirit of the supporters of predes- 
tination by which the Mahometans are obsse- 
ssed, who look at the most sinister presages 
and the most fatal events as but decrees of 
providence. 

Although the Nabab who rules now seems 
to enjoy calmly the fruits of his usurpation, he 
is however not authorised by the Great Mogol, 

as he has not yet shown his Firman accor- 

ding to the customary formalities.t°* 
It is a letter patent containing the provisions 
which is sent in favour of the person who is 
given an employment. 

But it is time to leave Moxud-abad, where 
I have perhaps stopped for too long a time 
during this narration. To come to an end, I 
will add that there was at that time a camp of 
six thousand cavalrymen in order to oppose 
the insult of the Marathas who had thought of 
taking the town last year. 


* Iam grateful to M, Jean Deloche, L’Ecole Francaise d’Extreme-Orient, Pondichery, and to Smt. 
Anjusree Chakrabarti and Prof Sunil Munshi of this Centre for all the help I received from them 


while preparing this paper. 
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** Page numbers of the Ms. are indicated in the margin. 


1. “Voyage aux Indes Orientales contenant des 
Remarques interssantes sur la navigation et sur 1’Etat 
florissant de ces vastes contrées sur les moeurs, Jes 
coutumes et la Religion des Gentils - avec des Refie- 
xions generales at particulieres sur le commerce de 
Bengal ou il est parlé de 1’expedition du Fameux (na- 
dercha) daus 1'Indostan et des soulevements des ma- 
rates a quoy Lon a ajoute des Descriptions parti- 
culleres de tous les Pais qu’on a parcouru dans let 
cours de ce voyage”, Ref No: Méjanes Ms. 206-R549 
(pp. 1-533), Henceforth De Gennes. 

2. L, Dermigny: Le Commerce a Canton au 
XVII siecle, Vols. I-II, Paris 1964. For the referen- 
ces to De Gennes see Vol. I, p. 142 (a. 5), p. 355 (n. 
1); Vol. I pp. 724-725 (n. 2, n. 1); p. 734; Vol. DI 
p. 1247 (n. 6), p. 1373 (n. 4); p. 1471. In the Toulon 
Ms. (Ref. No. Ms. 11) De Gennes is referred to as 
“First Lieutenant on board the Penthievere.” 

3. De Gennes himself candidly admits elsewhere 
his motive in including the account of Nadir Shah at 
a later stage which was ‘‘to dwell little longer on cer- 
tain subjects which can kindle the curiosity of people 
who are not well informed about naval activities, dry 
...and hardly amusing for those uninitiated in the sec- 
rets of this profession.” De Gennes, pp. 213-214 (p. 
214 is numbered as 215 in the Ms). 

4. J.S. Stavornius, Voyages to East Indies, tr. by 
S. H. Wilcocke, London, 1789, Vol. L p. 121, pp. 
512-516. J. Deloche (ed.), Voyage en Inde du Comte 
de Modave. 1773-1776, Paris, 1971, p. 84. 

5. S. Nilsson, European Architecture in India 1750- 
1850, London, 1968. 

6. See his comments below, in n. 57, and De Gen- 
nes, p. 151. On Pondichery, De Gennes, pp. 80-97; 
.on Chandernagore, De Gennes, pp. 305-314. 

7. J. Bernoulli (ed) Description Historique et Geo- 
graphique de l'Inde, Berlin, 1786, Vol. I, pp. 451-452, 

" 8. Modave, p. 110. It was definitely decaying by 
the late 1780s when James Rennell published his me- 
moir of a Map of Hindoostan. First Indian Edition, 
Calcutta, 1976, p. 151. 

9. On the Portuguese in Bengal F. Bernier, Voy- 
age dans les Etats du Grand Mogol. Fayard edition 
1981, Paris, pp. 130-136 ; Modave, pp. 68-69, p. 86, 
n. i. 

10 De Gennes, p. 189. 


11. See for example K. K. Datta, Studies the 
History of the Bengal Subah, Vol. I, Calcutta 1936. 

12. Rennell, op. cit., pp. 382-406 ; also The Jour- 
nals of Major J. Rennell 1764-67 ed., T. H. D. La 
Touche in Memoirs of the Asiatic Society, Vol. 3, 
Calcutta 1910, pp. 109-110. 

13. See below, N. 31, N. 44. 

14, J. Deloche: Recherches sur les Routes de I’ 
Inde au temps des Mogols, Paris, 1968, pp. 73-98, and 
specially pp. 84-90, 

15. Rennell, in 1764 found Kalna as “containing 
only afew huts.” Journals, op. cit., p. 110. About 
a decade later Modave describes Kalna or Calna as 
“a big village which is the entrepot of the trade of 
Bordoan.” On a visit to is the place he found it “very 
considerable, and it seemed to me that there was a 
great deal of movement within the village.” He also 
noted numerous boats which left no doubt regarding 
the extent of its trade mainly in rice, oil and ghee. 
Modave, pp. 123-124, 

16. Deloche, Recherches sur les Routes, p. 87. 

17. F.C. Hirst, Memoir upon Maps of Bengal of 
J. Rennell, Calcutta, 1914, pp. 10-11. 

18. “Bazara or balandre is a long and light boat 
where one is sheltered. This one had sixteen oars.” De 
Gennes, p. 119, Marginal notes by the author. I have 
put all such notes within quotation marks. For a simi- 
lar description of bazaras see Modave, pp. 127-128. 

19. “On Monday, the 26th August.” De Gennes, 
p. 119, 

20. ‘“Daubachy and Sombrere are the servants of 
the country, entrusted with different functions.” De 
Gennes, p. 119. 

The function of a dobhashi or interpreter requires 
no elaboration. Somebrere must be the corrupt form 
of the Portuguese word sumbreiro, a large umbrella or 
sunshade. In tnis context it is used to designate the 
servant carrying the umbrella, 

21. Chinsurah. 

22. J. A. Sichterman. Later in the Ms. while dis- 
cussing the principal causes for the decline of Chan- 
dernagore’s trade De Gennes notes, onc more adding 
to our confusion “The first is the retirement of M, Cis- 
terman, director for the Dutch at Chinsurah who had 
formerly five fo six hundred thousand Roupies in the 
trade of the French, not being able to do it himself, 
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according to the constitution of the United Provin- 
ces.” De Gennes, pp. 381-382, That portion of the text 
was obviously added later to his originai travelogue, 

23. ‘In algamace, known in Spain as Satee or ter- 
race.” De Gennes, p. 121. Algamace or argamasse, 
a corrupt form of the Portuguese word argamaca 
means cement or mortar with which the top layer of 
the brick of a flat roof was covered. In time the term 
has come to mean such a roof itself. Such terraces 
surrounded by balustrades were very common features 
of European houses on the Coromandel Coast and in 
Bengal. Nilsson (p, 58, p. 67) describes them as well 
as verandahs and porticos as introduced specially in 
order to adapt to the local climate, 

24, Toise: Old French measurement of length, 
corresponding to 1,949m, 

25. Any construction designed and situated ina 
way as to offer a pleasant view was referred to as a 
belvedere. This house seems to be the same as the 
“very handsome building...close to the Ganges’’ to 
which Stavornius refers. It was appropriately called 
Welgelegen (well-situated) and its "elegant terrace 
and balcony command the finest prospect at Chin- 
surah.” Stavornius, Vol. I, p. 515. 

26, Pickles or achars, were brought to a high deg- 
ree of excellence by the Portuguese of Hooghly. Cer- 
tain special preparations, as for example those made 
with cloves and nutmeg were made much of by Euro- 
peans. We often come across references to Dupleix 
sending ‘‘boyams”’ (jars) of achars to friends and pat- 
rons in India and France. 

27. Captain of the Penthiévre. 

28. On his friendly relations with the French and 
specially with Dupleix as well as the joint private tra- 
ding ventures of the two governors see A. Martineau, 
Dupleix et Inde Francaise, Vol. I, Paris, 1929, pp. 
214-217. I, Ray, Dupleix’s Private Trace in Chan- 
dernagore” in Indian Historical Reyiew, Vol. I, No. 2, 
p. 289. : 

29, These could well have been slaves. Dupleix’s 
private orchestra was in fact created with “‘musicians 
bought at Chinsurah” as we are informed by Marti- 
neau, p. 127, 

30 The Dutch in the east had come to acquire 
early the reputation for unnecessary and ostentatious 
expenditure. See C. R. Boxer, The Dutch seaborne 
Empire, Penguin edition, 1965, pp. 237-238. Also the 
observations of G. Roques on the Dutch factory at 
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Ahmedabad in the 1680s in “La Maniere de Negotier 
TL, Fonds Fr. 14614, B. N. pp. 115-116. Stavornius, 
Vol. L pp. 502-505. 

31. This is one example of the problems of identi- 
fication of place names as referred to m the Introduc- 
tion. ln Rennell’s map, the village situated opposite 
Chinsurah is Bhatpara. There is no way of knowing, 
whether and why refers to it as Balour. However, 
according to Tieffenthaler “‘via-a-vis Tschunsura is 
situated Louncagola which signifies salt-depot.” (op. 
cit., p. 456). This lends credence to De Gennes’ state- 
ment on the presence of an important salt-depot at 
the spot mentioned. 

32. “Agra is reputed to be the capital of Indostan, 
but Dehly, or Jehanabad is the usual residence of the 
Great Mogol.” De Gennes, p. 126, 

33. Bouris, also known as bharas were used for 
carrying goods like salt and saltpetre as well as for 
loading and unloading ships at ports and roadsteads. 

34. The author uses both the terms “Maure” and 
“Mahometan’”. By “Maure” he sometimes suggests 
Mughal or Muslim political authority as distinct from 
“Mahometan”, employed to suggest religion. Al- 
though I do not consider ‘‘Moor” to be a satisfactory 
term, I have used it for “Maure” m order to avoid 
confusion. See De Gennes, p. 148. 

35. “Fosse-dar is a special sort of Governor.” De 
Gennes, p. 127. 

36. Alivardi Khan. 

37. ‘Dastok is a sort of passport or transire.” De 
Gennes, p. 127. 

38. Balasor. 

39. Kulpi. 

40. “They took refuge there from, among other 
places, Goa Cochin, Colombo, Malacca and other 
places inhabited at that time by the Portuguese.” De 
Gennes, p. 129. 

41. Referred to as Topasses in English and topas, 
metis or mestices in French contemporary writings. 

42. The following couple of sentences contain a 
confused narrative in which De Gennes has mixed up 
the events belonging to the reigns of Shah Jahan and 
Aurangzeb ; see above, note 9. 

43. Chittagong. 

44. “Gat is a sort of flight of stairs for descending 
slopes.” De Gennes, p. 131. The ghat refers to 
seems to be that of Triveni. But ‘‘Gord-gy” or 
“Gourgy”’ remains another “Chinese puzzle”. 
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45. Seealso Modave, pp.127-28. As late as the 
first decades of the nineteenth century it was consi- 
dered “dangerous on account of shoals to travel after 
dark.” “A Guide up the River Ganges from Calcutta 
to Meerut,” (extract from “A Tour through the Up- 
per Provinces of Hindostan 1804-1814’, Ann Dean, 
London, 1823) in Bengal Past and Present, Junuary- 
June 1926, p. 19. 

46. Rennell’s Tables of routes and distances from 
Calcutta through the Principal Inland Navigations 
show the distance from Chandernagore to Kasimbazar 
via the Kasimbazar river as 164 1/2 miles, 

47, The meaning of “small days” is not clear. But 
numerous letters of Dupleix confirm the receipt of 
letter from Burat, the chief of Kasimbazar within two 
to five days. See for example his letters to Burat, 
17. 3. 1735, Bibliotheque d'’Arsenal (Ars) 4743, f. 6; 
15, 11. 1736, Ars 4744 f. 20V. ` 

48. Modave comments “after our men had towed 
our boats during the whole day, the heat of the sun, 
its impact now on the water, now on the sand com- 
pletely deprived them of their eyesight.” As a result 
they could barely move in the evening unless aided 
and without stumbling on one another-a spectacle 


which he found both “painful and ludicrous’’.~ 


Modave, op. cit., p. 127. 

49. De Gennes obviously mistook mustard oil for 
cocoanut oil. 

50. Phulia. The author has not noted the names 
of any of the villages or halts throughout the second 
day till his arrival at Phulia. He also never mentions 
when the boat changes sides, but this practice may 
have been too commonplace to require any special 
comment. i 

51. “Santipour ruined by the Marathas on the 
left.” De Gennes, p. 156. This is one of the occa- 
sions when the author makes a mistake in indicating 
the location of a place, which may be due to a late 
marginal entry. i 
"Si Jean Deloche accepts this argument of De 
Gennes in his impressive recent survey of pre-modern 
circulation in India: La Circulation en Inde avant 
la Revolution des Transports, Vol. II, Paris 1980, 
p. 169. 

53. ‘Amboua big village on the left.” De Gennes, 
p. 137. The “great storm of 1737” finds mention in 
many contemporary English and French records. See 
Martineau, pp. 286-287. 
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54. “The Raja Keter Sen whom the Marates have 
forced to leave.” De Gennes, p. 138. 

55. Hindu temples. 

56. ‘“Sancacia ? on the right” De Gennes, p. 138. 
Inspite of the mistake committed in indicating its lo- 
cation this seems to be the Satgacha customs chauki 
mentioned in a list of river chaukis between Murshida- 
bad and Calcutta during the period 1740-1768. A Ben- 
gal District in Trasition Murshidabad 1765-1793, 
M. Mohsin Khan, Bangladesh, 1973, p. 104. There, as 
well as in Rennel!l’s map it is indicated as situated 
after Kalna, while going upstream from Chander- 
nagore. The ‘‘Sautgutchy” chauki of Rennell is loca- 
ted a little inland. My main reason for this guess is 
based or frequent references in Dupleix’s letters to 
“Satgasia vis-a-vis Santipour” whore he went annually 
for his brief and rare spells of relaxati‘n. See for 
example his letters to Brignon and Dumas, 9, 2. 1737. 
Ar. 4744 ff 81V-82. See also Martineau, p. 258 on 
problems of identifying “‘Satgasia.” f 

57. “Belcoupoli on the right. Now there this vil- 
lage's with a Greek termination - and it could well be 
thus named since the expedition of Alexander in 
India.” De Gennes, p. 138. This provides one of the 
best examples of the author’s Eurocentrism as well as 
the state of his knowledge of ancient Indian history. 
The place could not be identified. 

58. The Jalangi river. 

59. The Kasimbazar river. 

60, Father Boudier lived in Chandernagore be- 
tween 1719 and 1757. On tho importance of his astro- 
nomical observations ses Deloche, Routes de 1’Inde, 
pp. 82-83. f i 

61. ‘Nadia 
p. 140. 

62. “One Laque is a number which is worth one 
hundred thousand. Two Laques of roupies mike 
about 500,000 livres of France” Ibid, Quichim Cha is 
obviously Raja Krishnachandra of Nadia. 

63. “Brames are the priests of ge. tils’ De Gennes, 
p. 142. 

64. Arrack. 

65. Such proximity of a foreigner, though difficult 
to explain in this circumstances was nevertheless not 
rare. See for example Modave’s eye witness account 
of a “Sati” at Faizabad., Modave, p. 174. 

66. Stavornius actually refers to “an imprudence of 
this kind” committed by Sichterman in 1744 for which 


on the right”. De Gennes, 
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he was obliged to pay a compensationof 25000roupies, 
Stavornius: Vol. L pp. 448-49. 

67. “Caste is a higher or lower degree of birth. The 
first caste is that of Brames.” De Gennes, p. 147. 

68. However, according to Modave, during the 
period October 1773—September 1774 “more than 
twenty women burnt themselves near the European 
settlements on the river Hougly” and he missed wit- 
nessiag this ‘terrible and disgusting spectacle” while 
at Bengal only because he was never informed in time, 
Modave, p. 171. 

69. See above, Note 34. 

70. “Agdia, village with a bazar on the left” (sic). 
De Gennes, p. 149. Agradvip. 

71. “Carry is a stew of meat, fish or vegetable 
which is eaten with rice’. De Gennes, p. 150. 

72. This contempt for the Luso-Indian cook Igna- 
cio, ironically referred to as Signor, revealed here and 
in De Gennes, p. 154 reflects an attitude widely preva- 
lent at least among the French in Pondichery and 
Chandernagore. On this, see the perceptive comments 
of M. Dussolin : “Etude d'un Groupe social: Les Eu- 
ropéens a Chandernagor...... ** Unpublished Doctoral 
Thesis, Paris VII, 1971, p. 76. Also, H. Furber, Rival 
Empires of Trade in the Orient 1600-1800, Minneapolis, 
1976, pp. 323-24. 


73. “Biquihai, important village on the left’. De 


Gennes, p. 151. Bickeyhaut, marked as a chauki in 
Rennell. 
74. ‘‘Catoa, a Moor town on the left”. De Gennes, 


p. 151. 

75, Icould not trace any mention of these earthen 
ramparts on the other side of the river either in Siyar- 
ul Mutakherin (Eng. tr. by M.Raymond, Calcutta 1902) 
orin Alivardi and his times by K. K. Datta, Calcutta 
1963). See the description of Alivardi’s encounter 
with the Marathas, Styar, Vol. I, pp. 402-403, K. K. 
Datta, pp. 61-62, W. W. Hunter refers to the old mud 
fort of Katwa as having been situated “on a tongue of 
land at the confluence of the Ajai and Bhagirathi and 
is noted as the scene of the defeat of the Marathas by 
Ali Vardi Khan. W.W. Hunter; A Statistical Ac- 
count of Bengal, Vol. IV, Indian Reprint, 1973, p. 62. 

76. “‘Palacy, big village on the right”. De Gennes, 
p. 155. Palashi. 

TI. “Batcharai, on the left”, Ibid. Batcherra. 

78. “Nador Cha or Tamas-couli-Kan, king of Per- 
sia”, Ibid, 
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79. “Franguis is the general D that the...(?) give to 
Europeans” De Gennes p. 156. 

80. Metamorphosis, term quite generally used to 
signify the doctrine of transmigration of soul. 

81. ‘Faquirs, a kind of hermits who practise the 
most rigorous penances.”” De Gennes, p. 157. For 
a different definition, see below, Note 100. 

82. For a detailed discussion in support of the 


identity of the names pippala and populus (poplar) see 
Hobson Jobson, Second edition, Deihi 1968 under the 


heading Peepul. pp. 691-692. 
83. An island in the Indian Ocean to the north of 
Madagascar. 


84, Arca or betelnut. 
85. “Sarbaly, village on the left.’ De Gennes, p. 
160. Probably Surbari, one of the customs chaukis 


‘mentioned by Mohsin, p. 104. 


86. Probably Kotalia indicated in the same list. Ibid. 

87. ‘“Rangamatia on the left.” De Gennes, p. 161. 

88. The Rangafoula creek, situated 75 miles below 
Chandernagore, midway between Kulpi and Channel 
creek or Baratala. See Modave, pp. 55-56 on the pro- 
blems of navigation along the Hooghly-Bhagirathi 
route, between the European settlements in lower 
Bengal and Patna. 

89. Cent pies, that is cent-pieds, literally means a 
centipede. De Gennes elsewhere describes a cent pies 
as “a sort of boat, thus named because these types of 
boats are usually of this length or nearabout. These 
boats are narrow and light, ordinarily equipped with 
eighteen to twenty oars, which are pulled rythmically 
to the sound of various songs which seem composed 
specially for this purpose. It is the magy or headman 
who gives the lead. One is very comfortable in these 
boats’’...“‘where eighteen persons can be seated.” De 
Gennes, pp. 165-66. According to Chevalier, another 
French observer, the name suggests the resemblance 
between such a boat with all its oars in movement, 
and a centipede (I am grateful to M. Jean Deloche for’ 
the reference concerning Chevalier.) 

90. “This kingdom is not less than 150 leagues 
from south to north and 100 leagues, passing from 
west to east.” De Gennes, p. 181. 

91. Modave gives a similar measurement. Tieffen- 
thaler however considered Murshidabad “from Bami- 
nian to Lalbag” as being five miles in length. Bernoul- 
li, p. 451. Rennel correctly observes that the city’s 
plan was "eo very irregular that it is difficut to esti- 
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mate the quantity of ground.it stands on.” Memoirs 
of J. Rennell op. cit., p. 151. 

92. For the author's observations and evaluations 
of Bengal’s trade, with special reference to Chander- 
nagor see De Gennes, pp. 340-9]. 

93. According to J. H. Little, the amount carried 
away was two crores of roupies. House of Jagatseth, 
Calcutta, 1967. pp. 119-20. 

94. This seems to be the Katara Masjid, built by 
Murshid Kuli Khan. 

95. De Gennes seems to be referring to the tomb 
of Shiya-ud-Din situated in Dahapara. Sarafraz Khan 
was in fact buried at Naktakhali, within Murshidabad 
city, See Ria)zu-s-Salatin by G. H. Salim (Eng. Tr. 
by A. Salim), Reprint, Delhi 1975, p. 320. 

96, Haji Ahmed. 

97, De Gennes has all through confused the rela- 
tionship of these two Nababs, as already pointed out 
in the Introduction, 
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98. Rajmahal. 

99. Riyaz refers to Hafizullah Khan, a son of Sara« 
fraz who was present at the burial of his father. Riayz, 
p. 320. The allusion to the “beheading” of the late 
Nabab’s son can be easily dismissed in view of the care 
Ali Vardi took to conciliate the former’s family. Siyar 
Vol I, p. 340. 

1C0. De Gennes actually explains the term Haji in 
his second definition of a Faquir (see Note 80) who “is 
a sort of recluse whom the Mahometans regard as 
saints or (santon 7) when they have made a trip to 
Mecca”, De Gennes, p. 195. 

101. Another error, no doubt committed due to 
his reliance on hearsays and current gossips since Ali- 
vardi Khan had received the required Imperial recogni- 
tion of his authority as the subahdar of Bengal as early 
as April 1740. K. K. Datta, Alivardi and his times, 
pp. 32-33. 


RAMMOHUN ROY : A REASSESSMENT 


SURANJAN CHATTERJEE 


The traditional historians suffering from a ‘pro- 
imperialist’ bias eulogised Rammohun Roy as 
the ‘father of Modern India’ for generating 
progressive social and religious reforms and 
laying first the foundations of political move- 
ment.t In the wake of a radical leftist move- 
ment in the late 1960s and early 1970s and 
their condemnation of Rammohun Roy, histo- 
tians have started questioning the Raja’s role. 
Quite surprisingly, R. C. Majumdar, who was 
much imbued in Hindu obscurantist ideology, 
refused to accept Rammohun as the pioneer of 
such a movement. This initiated further en- 
quiries leading to the emergence of two confli- 
cting interpretations. The liberals argued that 
in spite of Rammohun Roy’s sincere desires 
for modernization of and elevation of Hindu 
society from ‘backwardness’, he failed to under- 
stand the constraints inherent in such move- 
ments in a colonial political economy. And 
hence, we seein Rammohun Roy the contradic- 
tions between modern thoughts and ‘backward 
linkages’.® Another view labelled him as an 
agent of colonial rule. Out of these confli- 
cting interpretations, however, new evidences 
have come to light. The need for another 
article arises from the failure of above. histo- 
rians to develop an integrated ‘world view’ of 
Rammohun Roy and appreciate it in the pers- 
pective of his own age and the bearing it still 
has on the present society. Cristopher Hill 
had pertinently pointed out : “History has to 
be re-written in every generation, because al- 
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though the past does not change the present 
does ` each generation asks new questions of 
the past, and finds new areas of sympathy as 
it relives different aspects of the experiences of 
its predecessors.”* 


I. The Political Economy of Colonialism 


The objectives of the colonial government 
were to extract the maximum revenue from land 
and create a class of dependable propertied in- 
termediaries who would serve the colonial 
power and their objectives as subordinate part- 
ners. Considerable time was wasted to discover 
the most effective means for the above ends. 
The izaradari system had unleashed a wave of 
violence in the countryside as the new revenue- 
farmers speculated on profit erroneously.* This 
happens when elements foreign to the require- 
‘ment of the agrarian economy are given the 
powers to regulate the economic functions. For- 
tunately, it was discontinued. Eventually, the 
permanent settlement of 1793 was seen as the 
most efficient and effective means of securing 
both the objectives.” 

It was hoped that granting of ‘the magic 
touch of property’ to the zamindars would 
rehabilitate agricultural production and secure 
the ‘surplus’ for the government. Henry Pat- 
tullo had rightly observed that, by the granting 
of proprietory right the zamindars’ “fidelity 
and attachment would thereby likewise be for- 
ever secured against all enemies, in defence of 
property.” Io practice, however, the high re- 
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venue demand ruined many big and small 
zamindars. The purchasers of their estates sold 
by auction were mostly urban and rural mone- 
ocrats, whose links with land were either re- 
mote or altogether absent. 

A new epoch thus began, the epoch of 
waning-interests of zamindars in further pro- 
ductive investment in land. The only difficulty 
of collecting rents from the peasants was re- 
moved by Regulations VII — 1799 and V~ 1812. 
The government’s motives behind ‘these regu- 
lations were ` to give powers to the zamindars 
over their peasants in matters of rent-arrears, 
which in effect meant to ensure the govern- 
ments’ absorption of surplus from land ; and 
secondly, such powers and aid to the zamindars 
would secure their attachment to the state, and 
would improve the attractiveness of land asa 
rent-earning asset. The one great advantage 
of the permanent settlement, Bentinck truly 
admitted, was its creation of a vast body of 
rich landed proprietors, ‘“‘deeply interested in 
the continuance of the British dominion.”’?° 

The permanent settlement had failed to 
improve existing method and techniques of 
agricultural production.1! The increasing bur- 
den of rent left with the peasantry increasingly 
less incentive to improve the condition of pro- 
duction with their capital. With rare exceptions 
the zamindars had become, pure rentiers, an 
estimate of increase in rent between 1793 and 
1880 revealed a range between 120 and 180 
per cent for several districts of Bengal.1* The 
perm.nent settlement, wrote the Governor- 
General, Lord Moira, on 31st December 1819 : 
“has to our painful knowledge subjected almost 
the whole of the lower classes throughout these 
provinces to most grievous oppression —an 
oppression, too, so guaranteed by our pledge 
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that we are unable to relieve the sufferers.”’15 
E. Colebrooke, in his evidence before the Select 
Committee of 1831-32, said : “the errors of the 
permanent settlement in Bengal were two-fold : 
first, in the sacrifice of what may be denomi- 
nated the yeomanry, by merging all village 
rights, whether of property or occupancy, in 
the all devouring recognition of the zamindar’s 
paramount property in the soil ; and, secondly, 
in the sacrifice of the peasantry by one swee- 
ping enactment, which left the zamindar to 
make his settlement with them on such terms 
as he might choose to require. Government, 
indeed, reserved to itself the power of legisla- 
ting in favour of the tenants; but no such 
legislation has ever taken place ; and, on the 
contrary, every subsequent enactment has been 
founded on the declared object of strengthen- 
ing the zamindar’s hand.”** Marshman, oneof - 
the editors of the Friend of India, also asserted 
the same thing.+* Ss l 

The diminishing involvement in any pro- 
ductive investment coupled with the growing 
interests in land as only a rent-earning asset, 
accelerated the process of vertical sub-infeuda- 
tion of landed rights. Such a non-productive 
process came to be legally sanctioned by the 
Patni Regulation VIII of 1819.16 Thus, sur- 
plus extracted from the peasantry was distri- 
buted over an immense variety of intermediary 
tenures, the zamindar, and the government. 
In some districts of Bengal as many as 50 or 
more ‘intermediate interests were Created?" 
Although the zamindars had their wastelands 
reclaimed almost gratis, whatever capital they 
expended in settling reclaimers were realised 
with interest through enhanced rents and vari- 
ous abwabs. Hence, a process of deteriogation 
in the agrarian economy had set in. 
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Comparative changes also ovcurred in the 
industrial sector of Bengal economy. Since the 
beginning of the 19th century, Britain’s relation 
with her colony reflected an adjustment of 
mercantile capitalism to the needs of the indus- 
trial capitalists 4t home. The consequences 
were the control of labour process and produ- 
ction of specific commodities of business inte- 
rests like indigo and opium and the ruin of 
many traditional productions. Simultaneously 
was at work the old principle of mercantilism, 
plunder and drain of wealth from the colony.+® 

Cotton manufactures of Bengal were the 
first to receive Lancashire’s thrust. Larkins 
observed ` “the weavers finding no employment 
for their looms, many of them have been neces- 
sitated to quit their homes and seek employ- 
ment elsewhere ; most of them take to the 
plough, some remain in their own districts, 
while others migrate into distant parts of the 
country.” +° District towns of Burdwan and 
Midnapore, like Khirpai, Kharar and Kalna, 
which were mainly cotton-weaving centres were 
ruined.2° Taylor reported the same ruin and 
impoverishment of Dacca muslin weavers, evi- 
dent from the decline in chowkedaree tax from 
Rs. 31,500 to Rs. 10,000 between 1814 dnd 
1838.21. It was the combination of a policy 
of coercive contro] over the producers, prohi- 
bitory duties adversely related to indegenous 
commodities; and the obvious superiority of 
quality and price of Lancashire cotton pieces 
which combinedly account for such a devasta- 
ting destruction.2# Although the silk mami- 
favtures of Bengal escaped ruin during the pe- 
riod under scrutiny, Bentinck had correctly 
foreseen that it would not withhold destruction 
for too long.2® During the same period, coer- 
cive control over production arid marketing of 
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commodities like opium and raw-silk, created 
much resentment among the producers.24 

Similar was the plight of the salt manufac- 
turers. The officers of the Salt Department 
admitted this manufacture to be a source of 
great misery to the molungis, in particular, as 
they were forced into Company’s service. Being 
indebted to the Company inextricably and for 
life, they were virtual slaves.*® Occasionaly, 
the molungis refused to work for the Company 
and resisted their control.2® Rammohun Roy 
realized the situation, and in his evidence be- 
fore the Select Committee he pleaded for Com- 
pany’s complete monopoly and import of salt 
into Bengal.27_ The Government took appro- 
priate steps: the prices of Bengal salt was 
attificially kept up to the advantage of British 
producers in a competitive market and ruin 
native production. As a consequence, approxi- 
mately 6 lakhs of molungis lost their profes- 
sion.?8 Lord Dalhousie admitted that this 
disaster was due to the above policy.*® 

This process of ‘de-industrialisation’ coup- 
led with an emerging crisis in the agrarian 
economy, and the new investment policy, had 
considerable influences over the course of gro- 
wth of the new Bengali middle-class. Measures 
had already been taken to increase the attrac- 
tiveness of landed property as a rent-earning 
asset. Henceforth, there was no appearance of 
etitrepreneurs willing to risk thew capital in 
small industrial enterprises. The development 
of industrial capitalism in England sounded the 
death-knell of the Agency Houses functioning 
in the colonies as appendages to mercantile 
Capitalism, and in which many early Bengali 
moneocrats had invested their capital. As for 
instance, the sudden demand from the House 
of Cockerell and Trail, the biggest creditor of 
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Palmer and Co., to liquidate immediately half 
of the debt, in 1830, caused the fall of Palmer 
and Co.2° The withdrawal of creditors within 
the Agency Houses in the new circumstances 
diverted native trading capital to land and to 
rural moneylending.*1 

To sum up, in a colonial economy the me- 
chanism of control over the economy is prin- 
cipally political. Control over the production 
of requisite export-oriented commodities both 
in its raw and manufactured state, and distri- 
bution of home-manufactured commodities 
in the colonial market were manoeuvred by 
business houses and various native inter- 
mediaries. Through its control over the state 
machinery the Company effectively aided the 
entire process of economic control. The 
permanent settlement, on the other hand, 
infused new life into the decaying feudalism 
of Bengal. The granting of proprietory right 
to land, absolute powers to extract rents 
from the peasants, and the gradual process 
of transference of traditional rural respon- 
sibilities of the landed proprietors to the 
government, and the legal recognition of the 
patni system, created a class of unproductive 
proprietors. Land had become a rent-recei- 
ving asset along with the functions of ab- 
sentee-landlordism, the salient feature of 
neo-feudaJism — the pillar on which the roof of 
the colonial regime rested. A system which 
owed its birth to the colonial rule was loyal 
to the state policies. And that explains why 
the bhadralok-feudals of Bengal never gave due 
attention to the destructive economic policies 
of imperialism. Hence, to these neo-feudalists 
the attraction for an ‘alien-consciousness’ was 
a motivated response designed to strengthen the 
system. 
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JI. Politics of Collaboration and Struggle. 

In a caste-class hierarchical society uuder 
the aegis of colonial rule, political behaviour 
in 19th century Bengal was channelised along 
two diametrically opposite paths: policy of 
control and collaboration vis-a-vis politics of 
struggle. The significant characteristics of the 
period were, the emergence of a parasitic neo- 
feudal class owing its existence and consequen- 
tly loyal to the colonial government. Secondly, 
the neo-feudal class, because of its inherent 
parochial values derived from caste linkages, 
religious beliefs, territorial and economic fac- 
tors, were divided among themselves. The in- 
ternal struggle weakened the strength of the 
class as a whole and created difficulties for the 
colonial state to rule effectively, because the 
neo-feudal class was the only pillar on which 
the strength of the new regime rested. Lastly, 
the initial thrust of an alien power and the 
emergence of a sound imperialist policy had 
destroyed beyond repair the economic utility 
of various productive classes. The artisans and 
peasants were repeatedly in arms, and rural 
crimes were on the increase. In such circums- 
tances, the attempt of the government was to 
evolve certain solutions with a view to welding 
the divided society into a working harmony. 

- The staunch orientalism of Warren Hast- 
ings and his associates to retain the existing 
social infra-structure and persue with necessary 
tolerance the understanding of the Hindu value- 
system, was on the wane from the last decade 
of the 18th century. The industrial bourgeoisie. 
of Britain had conquered the land as a market, 
and consequently diffused a new theory of ad- 
ministrative responsibility. A Calcutta Anglo- 
Indian wrote in. 1829 that the sole British ob- 
jective should be to improve the condition of 
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the people,** which meant a greater intercourse 
with the Indians. The negation of the orien- 
talist theory of limited assimilation by a calcu- 
lated deeper assimilation was inevitable in the 
emerging conditions. H. T. Colebrooke and 
others had stimulated the notion that the de- 
parture of the Hindus from their traditional 
doctrine had caused their social degradation 
and that an elevation from this backwardness 
required English aid and retreat to the past. 
Educated Bengali bkadraloks fell victims to 
this elusive advertisement, and it was natural 
in the context of their own social position. 
The Mutiny at Vellore and an increasing po- 
pular unrest in Bengal had confirmed Bentinck 
that social and administrative reforms were 
necessary to weld the society and help state 
control. The Charter Acts of 1813 and 1833 
enlightened Bentinck"? ` 

“Our character is no longer the inconsistent 

one of merchant and sovereign...our future 

care is that of a vast territory cursed from 
_ one end to the other by vices, the ignorange, 

_the oppression, the despotism, the barbarous 

and often cruel customs that have b.en 

the growth of ages under every description 

_ of Asiatic misrule—the moral regeneration 

of this immense mass of our fellow creatu- 

_, Yes—the communication to them [of] the 

. blessings of the European condition, in 

knowledge, in domestic comfort, in security 

of person and property, in independence, 
in morals.” 

The objective of English education was 
explicitly stated by Trevelyan. The educated 
classes would realise the need of acquiring and 
diffusing European knowledge for naturalising 
European institutions on Indian soil in the 
interest of their own stability, and for that 
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purpose they would have to seek government 
protection. Naturally, this would serve the 
purpose of the Empire and the beneficiaries 
of English education. 24 The Christian missio- 
naries were already in the field to implement 
such a programme, DR Interference in Hindu 
society was intended to create tastes and deve- 
lop values which would feed the manufacturing 
interests of Britain, and strengthen in Bengali 
mind the need for the Empire and its partisan 
liberalism, Secondly, the benefits of reform 
would be limited to the upper-crust of the 
Hindu Society. 

In fact, the British had stigmatised the whole 
nation as unworthy of trust, incapable of ho- 
nourable conduct and fit to be employed only 
in menial situation. The Cornwallis system 
was calculated to debase the upper gentry 
fallen under Company’s dominion.?® These 
debased neo-feudals uncritically emulated the 
imperialist doctrine of India’s social backward- 
ness and degradation in morals and values.37 

However, the differences among the neo- 
feudal class led to the formation of dals 
(groups) and their respective dalapatis (group 
leaders). There were two factors which created 
the dals and accelerated mutual antagonism. 
First, though European thought had influenced 
the neo-feudal class, their non-productive acti- 
vities developed in them a curious culture which 
was a peculiar blending of parochial feudal 
values with a veneer of European material arid 
cultural traits.2® Hence this class of collabo- 
rators were culturally, though not politically, - 
alienated from their masters. Caste institutions 
and orthodxy were retained. These dals, co.. - 
prising mostly and dominated by the higher 
castes, were divided along caste ` Ines 29 
Often the dominant castes in a dal recruited 
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less inferior castes to strengthen the dal, on 
the other hand, the infetior castes used these 
dals as their vehicles of social elevation. The 
Atmiya Sabha, for instance, was controlled by 
the Brahmin caste, while the Kayasthas and 
Vaidyas were in control of the Dharma Sabha. 
Secondly, the government’s new policy of 
interference in Hindu society bred mixed 
responses, which crystallized into and pro- 
vided an orientation to the programme of 
the various dals. Radhakanta Deb and his 
followers were keen on separating their religion 
from secular activities; he, for instance, agreed 
to work with the School Book Society, pro- 
vided no religious matter was introduced into 
their publication.*° 

In point of comparison, the so-called ‘con- 
servatives’ were no less liberal in matters con- 
cerning English education and uplift of the 
status of women. Bishop Heber observed on 
Radhakanta Deb that he speaks English well 
and has read many of our popular authors par- 
ticularly historical and geographical.4} He 
was the Director of the Hindu College and 
championed the cause of social amelioration 
of women. Contradistinctly, the so-called ‘li- 
berals’ were not sincerely devoted to a ‘modern 
ideology.’ In spite of the Atmiya Sabha’s re- 
peated stress on Vedantic monotheism. Prosan- 
na‘ Kumar Tagore performed the family Durga 
Puja with all traditional celebrities. Similarly, 
Dwarkanath Tagore and Rammohun Roy do- 
nated gifts to the Brahmans, who had main- 
tained the sacredness of their caste, and gave 
feast to the Chaubeys in Brindaban.4* The 
essential difference, thus, lay in necessity and 
non-necessity of government interference in 
Hindu religion and custom. We would see later 
how much traditional was Rammolun Roy who 
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sincerely believed that the organisation of soci- 
ety depended on religion and a solution of 
which would elevate the society and create a 
working harmony for the stability of the Em- 
pire.*® 

Opposed to both these dominant dals were 
the Derozians. Over a short span of time, 
Derozio and his pupils came above their. caste 
hankerings and could look down upon Hindu 
society and represents a ‘modern’ view.** ‘Ram- 
mohun Roy and his dal were criticized by them 
for an utterly confused stand and sheer oppor- 
tunism.*® Hindu religion was denounced as 
vile and corrupt and unworthy of the regards 
of rational beings.4® They pleaded for a pro- 
gramme of secular liberal education to uplift 
the Indians. However, Derozio failed to un- 
derstand the society and diffuse his radical 
doctrine among the masses and mobiles them 
for a more wider movement.*? 

The political movements of the lower cas- 
tes and classes in rural and urban centres were 
seriously disturbing the peace of the bhadra- 
loks or the new feudal class. The strike of the 
Oriya palki bearers in 1872 for cancellation of 
their badges and higher wages was viewed by 
them as drainage of money from Bengal.*® 
Similarly, the strike of the washermen for higher 
wages was a threat to their social comfort.4® 
In fact, the bhadraloks seriously detested edu- 
cation to the mases for it would enlighten the 
lower classes and make them more conscious 
of their rights. Vidyasagar wrote to the govern- 
ment of Bengal :5° 

“As the best, if not the only practicable 

means of promoting education in Bengal, 

the government should, in my humble opi- 
nion, confine itself to the education of the 
higher classes on a comprehensive scale.” 
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The training of the bhadraloks in English 
education and political philosophy under the 
patronage of the Raj contributed their indiffer- 
rence towards the actual conditions of life of 
the labouring people and their struggle for exis- 
tence. The mutiny of the native infantry at 
Barrackpore*+ ; protest of the artisans against 
Company’s control and injudicious prices"? ; 
increasing peasant rebellions and rural cri- 
mes®® ; formation of new religious sects among 
the lower classes and their denunciation of 
‘caste toboos’ and struggle for higher social 
status®* ; and growing crimes in Calcutta®® 
— were disturbances in the otherwise peaceful 
life of the bhadraloks. 

The political and religious movements were 
working under certain constraints. In spite 
of certain, common elements in the movements, 
the zeal to combine was absent. The requi- 
site leadership and ideology were lacking, with- 
out which no movement achieve success. 
Nevertheless, the class- struggle of the exploi- 
ted masses in whatever form was seriously dis- 
tutbing the peace of the imperialists and their 
subordinate collaborators. Government poli- 
cies emanated from this environment, of which 
Rammohun Roy was a product and a parti- 
cipant. 

Rammohun Roy’s stress on ‘religion’ was 
not surprising. He understood that, religion 
and caste were still an important emotional 
force in either uniting or disuniting the social 
forces, Religion was his prescription for 
strengthening the empire.©® The appeal to ele- 
vate self-consciousness turned out to be an uto- 
pia. Only changes in the material world 85" 
which generated the parochial values of 
the society, could transform the existing 
values,” 8 
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III Social Background of Rammohun Roy 

Rammohun Roy was born into a Radi Kulina 
Brahmin family of respectability and great reli- 
gious heritage from both paternal and meternal 
sides, which combined business with piety.*¥ 
Brajabinode, grandfather of Rammohun Roy 
and an influential zamindar, held an important 
portfolio during the administration of Alivardi 
Khan and received rewards for his services.°° 
The family fortunes, however, sunk after 
the decline of Nawabi aristocracy, only to 
emerge again under the Company’s farming 
system. This re-emergence was based on land 
exploitation in collaboration with the Company 
and on the destruction of the local political 
power of the Sadgops and Bagdis—thus, the 
reformer’s respectability owed to his family’s 
participation with the Company in the destruc- 
tion of the old Mughal rural gentry.®+ 

In May 1791, Ramkanta Roy, father of 
Rammohun Roy, took izara of the pargana of 
Bhursoot for 9 years whose annual sadar jama 
was assessed at Rs. 1,01,389.°2 In 1794, an 
important taluq called Harirampur in Chitwa 
pargana was bought at a revenue sale in the 
name of Jagamohun Roy, brother of Ram- 
mohun Roy.88 At an early age Rammohun 
learned the art of estate management in his 
father’s ralugs®* along with the learning of 
Arabic and Persian languages, which were the 
requisite qualification for getting state services 
during the early phase of Company’s rule. 
During this period, Rammohun Roy’s attitude 
towards the Company was an ‘aversion.’°5 This 
feeling changed when business transactions 
and official engagements brought him closer 
to the European gentlemen. 

Independent of his proprietory interests, 
Rammohun Roy was engaged in money len- 
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ding business. In 1797, he left Langulpara 
for Calcutta to extend his business activities 
there. Golaknarayan Sarkar carried his work 
in the city as an appointed clerk. He lent 
Rs. 7,500 to Andrew Ramsay of the Company’s 
Civil Service, 88 His motive behind moneylen- 
ding to civil servants, in particular, was that, 

“Natives not having any hope of attaining 
direct consideration from the Government 
by their merits or exertions, are ‘sometimes 
induced to accommodate the civil servants 
with money, by the hope of securing their 
patronage for their friends and relatives, 
the judges and others having many situa- 
tions directly or indirectly in their gift ; 
sometimes by the hope of benefitting by 
their friendly disposition, when the natives 
have estates under their jurisdiction, and 
sometimes to avoid incurring the hostility 
of the judge...767 

This statement clearly reveals the real mo- 
tive of great reformer. 

By the Aaptam regulation of 1799, land was 
steadily becoming an asset.°& In 1799, Ram- 
mohun Roy bought two talugs—Gobindapur 
in Jahanabad pargana, and Rameshwarpur in 
Chandrakona pargana— both in Burdwan dis- 
trict, for a total sum of Rs. 4,350, The income 
from these estates was Rs. 5,500 annually.°? 
This thurst for land was continued. Between 
1803-04 and 1809-10, four more patni talugs— 
‘Langulpara, Birluk, Krishnanagar and Sriram- 
pur—were purchased, which combinedly yiel- 
ded him an annual income of Rs. 5,000 or 
Rs. 6000.79 Money was also invested in the 
Agency House of Mackintosh and Co., and in 
the purchase of Company’s paper. 

Two conclusions can be drawn from this 


part of our argument. First, his caste respecta-. 
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bility and strong thurst for property infused 
into his thoughts a strong property conscious- 
ness. This feature caused his indifference when 
the old gentry collapsed under the racking re- 
venue assessments of the Company govern- 
ment 7+ Secondly, the permanent settlement 
and the regulations which followed secured his 
proprietory right and his other businesses. This 
made him indebted to the British Rule. 

The permanent settlement had created ten- 
sions in the countryside. Rammohun Roy had 
witnessed peasant movements against the Com- 
pany and the zamindars, which seriously dis- 
turbed the infant empire of the Company and 
the neo-feudal class. The members of Ram- 
mohun Roy’s Atmiya Sabha —Dwarkanath Ta- 
gore, Prasanna K. Tagore, Kaleenath ‘Roy, 
Baikunta Nath Munshi, Raja Kali Shankar 
Ghosal, Kasi Nath Mullick, Hurrchunder Ghose 
—were all large proprietors. Rammohun Roy’s 
reform movement emanated from the crisis of 
a class, which was also self-divided due to a 
sectarian ideology, on which the foundation of 
an infant empire and the security of a class 
largely depended. Colonel Young, a disciple 
of Bentham, observed : 

“For he (Rammohun) is greatly attached 

to us and our regime...because he considers 

the contact of our superior race with his de- 
graded and inferior countrymen as the only 
means and chance they have of improving 
themselves in knowledge and energy.’’7# 
From his social position Rammohun Roy reali- 
sed that reforms were a necessity to preserve 
the alien empire and the security of his class. 


1y. Peasant Resistance and GEESS Re- 
actions 


Rammohun Roy thanked God for “having 
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unexpectedly delivered this country from the 
long continued tyranny of its former rulers and 
placed it under the Government of the English, 
a nation who not only are blessed with the 
enjoyment of civil and political liberty, but also 
interest themselves in promoting liberty and 
social happiness, as well as free enquiry into 
liberty and religious subjects, among those 
nations to which that influence extends.”7* A 
gross distortion of reality. Lenin wrote that, 
“practice is higher than (theoretical) knowledge, 
for it has not only the dignity of universality, 
but also of immediate actuality.” 14 The more 
colonialism entrenched in Bengal the greater 
was the intensity and extensity of peasant vio- 
lence against the zamindars, EE and 
their colonial masters.7° 

In 1831, peasants of Barasat and adjoining 
areas, only 30 miles away from Rammohun’s 
Calcutta residence, led an armed upsurge agai- 
nst the zamindars‘and the Raj. The peasants 
knew why and for what they were fighting. To 
Rammohun Roy, the peasants were utterly 
ignorant of and indifferent to the past and pre- 
sent system of administration. Only those who 
had become rich through the business, and 
others who were enjoying their privileges thro- 
ugh the ‘permanent-settlement’ had realised 
the importance of British domination.7® Ano- 
ther incident would highlight his involvement. 
One Ramjoy Batabyal, a resident of the village 
of Ramnagar near Krishnanagar, was violently 
deprived of his landed property by Rammohun 
Roy. He threatened the latter’s house with 4 
to 5 thousand of his followers, threw atones, 
and filed a suit against him for looting his field 
and garden. The Hooghly Court found Ram- 
mohun Roy guilty and fined him Rs. 2,092.77 
Rammohun Roy perpetrated his various acts 
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of oppression in his own estates through Jagan- 
nath Majumdar, his faithful naib. In the sec- 
tion following our purpose is to analyse the 
reformer’s attitude towards indigo cultivation. 
Indigo cultivation was not new to Bengal 
agriculturists, but its extension owed to the 
demand of the Company. To the Company’s 
servants indigo was the most advantageous 
mode of remitting their fortunes to Europe, 
and the textile manufactures’ demand for the 
commodity for ‘dyeing’ purpose gave them the 
opportunity.7® Possessing capital and requisite 


skill, the indigo planters forced the peasants to 


cultivate indigo : “‘the contract for the growth 
and production of the plant, so far from being 
voluntary, is forced upon the ryot, who is com- 
pelled by more or less of pressure- to accept 
advances ; that these advances are rarely given, 
or are not given in full after the first year or ` 
two ; that the ryot is compelled to plough; 
sow, and weed his land, and to cut and cart 
the plant, at times when he would prefer being 
engaged in the cultivation of other crops-of 
superior profit...”7° Turnbull, the Magistrate 
of Nadia, reported-that the contract with the 
ryot is “frequently insufficiently defined and is 
generally extremely unfavourable to the ryot.”8°0 
The cultivation of indigo was detrimental to 
the economic interests of the peasants, because 
they received unfair prices compared to other 
commodities.°* The Court of Directors also 
confirmed this fact: “‘the ryots are to a great 
extent oppressed and defrauded, if not by 
indigo planters themselves, by agents employed 
by them, acting in their names and for their 
advantage... the chief actors in which are hired 
men, -engaged by the planters for the express 
‘purpose of enforcing their claims i in defiance of 
the law. These facts are affirmed even by: those 
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who have borne strong testimony to the personal 
good character of the planter.”8* The ryots 
often complained that they were unable to free 
themselves from the planters even after clear- 
ing all debts and advances.°* Lord Macaulay 
admitted that “many ryots have been brought, 
partly by the operation of the law and partly 
by acts committed in defiance of the law into 
a state not very far removed from that of pre- 
dial slavery.” 84 
tivate indigo : 
“I will die sooner than cultivate indigo—I 
would rather go to a country where the 
indigo plant is never seen or sown — Rather 
than sow indigo I will go to another coun- 
try, I would rather beg than sow indigo.”85 
_ Also, the manner in which the indigo-plan- 
ters settled themselves in the countryside anta- 
gonised the zamindars. Tenants were often 
driven away from the control of the local 
zamindars for the cultivation of indigo.°® With 
government assistance the planters could easily 
apply force to secure their objectives.87 
That the extension of indigo culture was 
pernicious to the peasants in particular was 
contradicted by Rammohun Roy : 
“As to the indigo planters, I beg to observe 
that I have travelled through several districts 
in Bengal and Bihar, and I found the nati- 
- ves residing in the neighbourhood of indigo 
plantations evidently better-clothed and 
better conditioned than those who live at a 
distance from such stations. There may be 
some partial injury done by the indigo- 
planters ; but on the whole, they have per- 
formed more good to the generality of the 
natives of his country than any other class 
_of Europeans whether in or out of the ser- 
vice. 88 


The peasants refused to cul- 
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In a letter to Nathaniel Alexander, Ram- 
mohun Roy further observed that “the advan- 
ces made to the ryots by the indigo-planters 
have increased in most factories in consequence 
of the price of indigo having risen, and in 
many, better prices than formerly are allowed 
to for the plant.”’8® The ‘advances’ to indivi- 
dual peasants may have increased marginally 
but their conditions did not improve. The 
growth-cycle of indigo prevented double-crop- 
ping with rice.°° The shift from production 
for subsistence to production for market forced 
the peasants to helpless situations : dependence 
on market for purchasing subsistence commo- 
dities at a higher price, and compulsion to sell 
his own commodity at a dictated price 9) Ram- 
mohun Roy overlooked the actual effects of 
indigo-culture on the peasantry and failed to 
correct his assessments, from a study of the 
indigo-peasants’ movements. 

Why did he foster such a false notion ? As 
an ‘interpreter’ between the ruler and the ruled 
he should have pointed out the sources of con- 
tradiction to the government for a ‘check’. His 
reasons were well calculated. The indigo plan- 
ters were men of ‘capital’ and ‘energy’ and the 
Bengali comprador entrepreneurs sincerely 
hoped that colonisation of indigo planters 
would lead to an import of capital, which might 
ease the financial crisis of the Agency Houses 
and the various collaboration companies in 
Bengal. To Rammohun Roy, money conscious- 
ness Was important and sometime became more 
important than the objective of reform. 


V. Rammohun Roy on Colonialism 


A dinner was given in honour of Rammohun 
Roy on 6th July 1831 at the city of London 
Tavern by some officials of the East India Com- 
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pany. Speaking before the select audience 
Rammohun Roy said: 
“Before the period at which India had be- 
come tributary to Great Britain it was the 
scene of the most frequent and bloody con- 
flicts. In the various provinces of the Eas- 
tern dominions, nothing was to be seen but 
plunder and devastation, there was no secu- 
rity for property or for life, untill by the 
interference of this country the great sour- 
ces of discord were checked, education has 
advanced, and the example of the British 
system of dominion had a conciliating 
effect upon the natives of the east 199 
In other words, nothing pertaining to the 
rule of law ever prevailed in pre-British India ; 
crime was rampant and anarchy was the rule.? 3 
No researches till date suppoit this view for 
the eastern provinces upto 1740 after which 
the Company itself became a participant in the 
internal struggles. The man who stood “at 
the fountain-head of modern thought and life 
in India”®* purposely upheld a false notion. 
The reasons have been explained, and Ram- 
mohun Roy himself had clarified the point : 
“I first saw and began to associate with 
Europeans, and soon after made myself to- 
lerably aquainted with their laws and form 
of government. Finding them generally 
more intelligent, more steady and moderate 
in their conduct, I gave up my prejudice 
against them, and became inclined in their 
favour, feeling persuaded that their rule, 
though a foreign yoke, would lead more 
speedily and surely to the amelioration of 
the native inhabitants 779? 
The Bengal Herald owned by his friends 
explains this above argument. An English edu- 
cated landed gentry is “placed between the 
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aristocracy and the poor, and are daily forming 
a most influential class. Previous to their for- 
mation, the wealth of the country was in the 
hands of a few individuals, while all others 
were dependent on them, and the bulk of the 
people were in a state of abject poverty of 
mind and body which will perhaps form a jus- 
ter reason for the pervading moral bondage of 
the Hindoos.”9° Again, “whenever such an 
order of men have been created, freedom has 
followed in its train.”®7 A correct lesson from 
history. But, these were not the men in whose 
train freedom could follow. The Company 
governments’ economic and soeial policies had 
created enough room for their alienation from 
actual productive work ` these were parasites 
and an unproductive social force in the nine- 
teenth century society of Bengal. In Europe, 
things were different and conditions matured 
differently.°§ 

However, the argument of Rammohun and 
the ‘Bengal Herald’ exhibits the impact of Eu- 
ropean liberalism.°® Their sincere objective 
was to create an environment where social har- 
mony would be the supreme law, and only a 
thorough process of judicial arbitration could 
create the atmosphere of social harmony. His 
evidences before the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons in 1831 bear ample testi- 
mony to his argument. 

Replying to a question of what methods the 
landed proprietors do adopt for realizing their 
rent arrears, Rammohun Roy said that by ap- 
plications to the police the moveable property 
of the peasants was alienated and by the ordi- 
nary judicial process the immovable poperty 
of the peasant was alienated.1°° The ‘Bengal 
Hurkaru’ seriously criticised this observa- 
tion: 


- -“How could Rammohun Roy... forget the 
seventh Regulation of 1799 3... How could 
-> Rammohun Roy forget to state that it is 
through, and by, a frightful power (arrest---) 
and no other; that r.nts are raised ; that 
- - Moroosi (hereditary) pottahs are forcibly 
taken from Kodkhast ryots, and Meadee 
pottahs (pottahs for a term of years) subs- 
. tituted for them ; so as eventually to make 
-the whole of their tenants almost tenants 
. at will, and enable the Zamindars, through 
_ the authority of the gulled Cornwallis Go- 
vernment,- who supposed they would ‘en- 
deavour to promote the welfare and pros- 
perity of their tenantry, to rack them to 
-their last rupee.’”+°? 
Rammohun Roy’s reply was from reality ; 
but his emphasis rested on the importance of 
the judiciary. He repeatedly. pleaded for an 
effective reorganisation of the rural courts so as 
to guard against frequent unrests among the 
peasantry, the khudkhasts in particular.*°? He 
had realised that the- peasants were impove- 
rished by the high rents, but pleaded that the 
burden of land revenue on the zamindars was 
excessively high and a reduction of revenue 
would automatically reduce the total rent im- 
posed on bim 103 This was again factually 
incorrect, but his money consciousness preven- 
ted him from revealing the truth.+°+ 
_. Moreover, he argued that landlords in 
the permanently settled areas were firmely atta- 
ched to. the government. This could not be 
said of landlords in Madras or the Conquered 
Upper Provinces.?°® If the permanent settle- 
ment had been extended to all regions and all 
classes, similar relations would have emer- 
ged.1°° Internal and external security would 
have been assured ‘without the necessity of 
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keeping on foot an immense standing army at an 
enormous cost.’197 The example of Ireland was 
given in the Mirat-ul-Akhbar, were the evils of 
absenteeism and the injustice of maintaining 
Protestants clergymen out of revenues wrung 
from the Roman Catholic inhabitants had 
caused much discontent.}°* To the reformer, the 
key to the consolidation of the British Rule was 
the uplift of the Hindus from moral degradation 
and a patient hearing to their grievances. 

Rammohun Roy believed. that, scientific 
and liberal English education of -the Western 
type would uplift the people from moral deg- 
radation. The Fort William College estab- 
lished in 1800 by Lord Wellesley with the pur- 
pose “to fix sound and correct principles of 
religion and government in their minds at an 
early period of life was best security which 
could be proviced for the stability. of British 
power in India "ing The reformer apprehen- 
ded the colonial objective and advised accor- 
dingly. When the Sanskrit College was about to 
be established, Rammohun wrote (the most-un- 
quoted portion of his letter to Lord Amherst) : 

“We now find that the government are es- 

‘tablishing a Sanskrit School under Hindu 
pundits to impart such knowledge as is al- 
ready current in India. This Seminary can 
only be expected to load the minds of youth 
with grammatical niceties and metaphysical 
distinctions of little or no practicable use 

to the possessors or to the sochetg "711? 

A deeper intimacy with the traditional Sans- 
krit learning would divert the entire efforts of 
the colonial government to the wrong track of 
traditionalism and division among the subjects. 
Improvement of the subjects from specylative 
philosophies, like Vedanta, Mimangsa and 
Nyay Shastras, was Impossible li) These 
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arguments seem to locate the reformer’s sym- 
pathy for scientific and liberal education. 

: In reality, Rammohun Roy practised Lord 
Wellesley’s directive. He was disgusted and 
grew suspicious of the radicalism and secular 
knowledge taught to the students of Hindu 
College. The Derozians had condemned the 
principles and practices of Hindu religion as 
vile and corrupt and unworthy of the regard of 
the rational beings.*12 In 1822, Rammohun 
Roy opened an Anglo-Indian School for impart- 
ing education in English. Religious and moral 
instructions formed part of the curriculum. 
William Adam commented in 1827 that “the 
doctrines of Christianity are not inculcated, but 
the duties of morality are carefully enjoined, 
and the facts belonging to the history of Chris- 
tianity are taught to these pupils who are cap- 
able of understanding general history.’22% In 
1827, the Vedanta College was established. The 
object was to explain the teachings of Vedanta 
through which his countrymen could be led out 
of their prevailing superstitions and idolatry 
into pure and elevated theism.1+* When Alex- 
ander Duff approached him for establishing 
missionary schools, he expressed his approval 
and worked hard to make it a success.4+5 To 
the reformer, education was to be based on 
religion and morality the objective being not 
simply -providing students with information but 
rendering education itself practically useful to 
individuals and society as a whole. Speculative 
Vedantic philosophy, in itself, had little mean- 
ing for him. English education along these 
lines would bridge the communication gap be- 
tween the rulers and the ruled. 

In fact, he prepared the path for Macau- 
lay’s famous minute on education: “We must 
at present do our best to form a class who may 
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be- interpreters between us and the millions 
whom we govern—a class of persons Indian in 
blood and colour, but Enslish in tastes, in 
opinions, in morals and in intellect.”1+° The 
‘‘Sumbad Bhuskar’s” article explained the ex- 
tent of the achievement in this direction : 
“The wealthy and influential classes of the 
people of this country ought at once to feel 
the truth of the remark that the king pro: 
tects the people, whenever any danger thre- 
atens them, and that without the protecting 
care and vigilance of the former, the latter 
can save neither their lives, nor wealth, nor 
caste, nor honour. The truth of this obser- 
vation has long ago been proclaimed in our 
moral Shastras...”+17 
From the argument it emerges that attach- 
ment to the shastras and caste, were retained 
though attachment to the rulers and a taste for 
foreign commodities also developed: a peculiar 
blending of feudal and bourgeois values. How- 
ever, the influences of educational institutions 
were so narrowly confind in its spread-effect 
that the ‘benefits’ which Rammohun Roy as- 
pired for could not be attained. In the mofussil 
there reigned deep and dense ignorance.1+8 
The reformer knew this and desired that edu- 
cated persons of character and capital should 
be permitted to settle in India without any re- 
striction.‘+® This might mitigate the short- 
comings of the former process. The colonisa- 
tion of India by Europeans from respectable 
and intelligent class,43° would improve the 
Indians from the age old bondage of ignora- 
nce, would raise them in wealth and thereby a 
mixed community in the pattern of Canada 
would be formed, who would "feel no dispo- 
sition to cut off its connection with Eng- 
land.” !21 Sir John Malcolm pointed out that 
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“colonisation is one of the most likely means 
for-the civilization of India”, because the com- 
merce of the country would be lucrative and 
the value of land would -increase.t** Ram- 
mohun Roy’s argument was similar : a villager 
would approve colonisation because it would 
raise their wages.+26 

The desire of a section of the educated 
Indians for an European settlement became 
apparent when British enterprise and exports 
had begun to lead the world. She was looking 
forward for an extensive colonial market for 
her own industrial commodities and also sour- 
ces of supply of raw meterials. Lord Bentinck 
argued that colonisation would result in an 
extensive and intensive exploitation of Bengal’s 
natural resources, while at the same time it 
would promote a welfare consciousness among 
the subjects.124 Though Rammohun Roy, 
Dwarkanath Tagore, and their friends echoed 
this free-traders’ argument, they had, however, 
a different motive. The Agency Houses, where 
the financial interests of these men were locked 
were then in a financial crisis ; the settlement of 
Europeans with ‘capital’ may save the Agency 
Houses.125 Rammohun Bogis participation in 


the Rickards sponsored first political associa- 


tion in India, the Commercial and Patriotic 
Association of 1820’s, was marked by the same 
point of diem. 338 However, the efforts failed 
because the demands were anachronistic com- 
pared to the changes in the production orga- 
nisation in Britain ` the Agency Houses funda- 
mentally represented the interests of mercantile 
capitalism, though they carried over their fun- 
ctions in the early phases of dominance by 
industrial capitalism. Soon, the Managing 
Agency System operated to carry forward effec- 
tively the interests of industrial capitalism. 
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Secondly, the limited colonisation by! Euro- 
peans also failed to secure the objective which 
the Bengali ‘Babus’ expected it would achieve: 
elevation of the people from moral degrada- 
tion. 
Security of the alien rule and the proper- 
tied classes haunted Rammohun Roy. A free- 
Press, he hoped, would reveal the grievances 
and aspirations of the people. Knowledge of 
their grievances would caution the government. 
In his Appeal To the King In Council, he 
wrote ` 
“Free Press has never caused a revolution 
in any part of the world, because, while 
men can easily represent the grievances 
arising from the conduct of the local autho- 
rities to the supreme Government, and thus 
get them redressed, the grounds of discon- 
tent that excite revolution are removed ; 
whereas, where no freedom of the Press 
existed, and grievances consequently re- 
mained unrepresented and unredressed, 
innumerable revolutions have taken place 
in all parts of the globe...”227 
In another memorial demanding the remo- 
val of obstacles to the freedom of Press, it was 
stated : : 
“During the last wars which Che: British 
government were obliged to undertake 
against neighbouring Powers, it is well 
known, that the great body of Natives of 
wealth and respectability, as well: as the 
landholders of consequence, offered up re- 
gular prayers to the objects of their worship 
for the success of the British arms from a 
deep conviction that under the sway of that 
nation, their improvement, both mental and 
social, would be promoted, and their lives, 
religion, and property be secured. Actuated 
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by such feelings, even in those critical 
times, which are the best test of the loyalty 
of the subject, they voluntarily came for- 
ward with a large portion of their property 
to enable the British government to carry 
into effect the measures necessary for its 
own defence, considering the cause of the 

British as their own, and firmly believing 

that on its success, their own happiness 

and prosperity depended.’’}2 

Bentinck correctly realised. that these edu- 
cated and wealthy men of Calcutta as a body 
‘seem incapable of political mischief, and the 
public press may be said to be as innocuous 
as out of it.+2® When the freedom of Press 
was eventually secured in 1835, Mr. Leith, in 
a dinner in the Town Hall on 9th February 
1838, in honour of Sir Charles Metcalfe, pro- 
posed a toast to ‘the memory of Rammohun 
Roy’ "1890 it was an honour which the colonial 
government bestowed upon him for his faithful 
services. 

It has been argued that love of freedom 
was Rammohun Roy’s strongest passion. He 
greeted the establishment of constitutional 
government in Spain, welcomed the progress 
of South America’s struggle against Spanish 
Empire and rejoiced at the news of the French 
Revolution of 1830.18} These incidents, how- 
ever, do not make us proclaim him as a cham- 
pion of freedom. First, he discriminated the 
British from the Spanish colonies or the Bri- 
tish from the Spanish empire. A British colony 
was better off than a Spanish colony. More- 
over, in his article on Ireland, he could not 
wholeheartedly support the Irish rebels and 
advised the British government on the ways 
and means of establishing an empire and se- 
curing it. Secondly, his sense of freedom did 
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not work in India. He said to V. Jacquemont 
that ‘India requires many more years of Eng- 
lish domination so that she might not have 
many things to lose while she is reclaiming her 
political independence.’3* It is a humiliation 
on the part of Indians to eulogise a person 
who thought in terms of positive gains from 
her attachment with the British Empire. Ram- 
mohun Roy thought in terms of the class 
which had gained from the Empire and not in 
terms of the milling millions of India. 


VI. Religious Reforms of Rammohun Roy 


Rammohun Roy’s first religious tract, Tuh- 
fut-ul-Muwahiddin, written in 1803-04, was a 
product of his early wanderings and influences 
of Islamic thought. In its introduction, he as- 
serted the existence of a Supreme Being who 
was the source of creation and the governor 
of the universe. On this monotheistic premise, 
he launched a fierce attack on all irrationalities 
as expounded by the Mujtahids (religious ex- 
pounders). They ‘sow the seeds of prejudice 
and disunion in the hearts of each other to the 
deprivation of eternal blessing’, and ‘add hun- 
dreds of useless hardships and privations re- 
garding eating and drinking, purity and impu- 
rity, auspiciousness and inauspiciousness, etc.,’ 
which are ‘causes of injury and detrimental to 
social life and sources of trouble and bewil- 
derment to the people.’ These were shown to 
have sprung out of the self interest of the priest 
feeding on mass ignorance and slavishness to 
habit.135 He emphasized that, ‘to believe in 
the real existence of anything after obtaining 
proofs of such existence is possible to every 
individual man ; but to put faith in the exis- 
tence of such things as are remote from expe- 
rience and repugnant to reason, is not in the 
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power of a-sensible mans 25 in-other words, 
why should one believe in things which are 
inconsistent with the laws of perception 1388 
Thus, the crux of TuAufts’ logic were: the 
existence of one and only Supreme Being ; the 
negative and deceptive role of all religious in- 
termediaries between god and man ` and the 
irrationality of knowledge- which is devoid of 
reason and inconsistent with the laws of per- 
ception. But, with advancement in age and 
social awareness, he retreated from his earlier 
rationalism both in theory and practice. Why 
this transformation ? ` 
The kernel of Rammohun Roy’s subse- 
-quent religious arguments wan) anchored on 
the traditional Vedanta philosophy as interpre- 
ted by Sankaracharya. The ancient philosopher 
viewed the world as divided into metaphysical 
categories, the highest form being speculation 
about and unity with eternal principles. Mate- 
rial reality did not exist. A great historian has 
‘correctly pointed out : ‘The absence of logic, 
contempt for mundane reality, the inability to 
work at manual and menial tasks, emphasis 
upon learning basic formulas by rote with the 
secret meaning to be expounded by a high 
guru, and respect for tradition (no matter how 
silly) backed by fictitious ancient authority has 
a devastating effect upon Indian science.’+5° 
Just as Sankaracharya’s elusive philosophy 
emerged out of the social crisis of organised 
opposition to Brahmanism by heterodox sccts, 
popular cults and the Buddhist philosophy?47 ; 
Rammohun Roy’s change of faith and reliance 
on an abstruse philosophy owed to European 
influences and the social crisis of his own time. 
Digby, under whom he had worked for long 
and assisted him in his official work, was ins- 
-trumental in initiating him in the Vedanta doc- 
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trine and reformation. As a student of the 
Fort William College and conversant with Cole- 
brooke’s researches and the Vedanta doctrine, 
Digby was drawn to Indian reformation. Fellow 
students has left evidences of this fact. His 
central idea was to push Rammohun Roy into 
the current of reforms and conflicting agita- 
trons in Calcutta so that, the latter could take 
charge of a ship before it drifted towards 
“anti-foreignism”. Rammohun Roy realised 
“the insufficiency of human reason for the pro- 
duction of the highest moral worth and the 
highest happiness.”*35 Credit goes to Digby 
for chosing the right talent for such a magni- 
ficent task.1®® The reformer now evolved his 
“religious uwtilitarianism’’. 

Sandford Arnot had observed that Ram- 
mohun Roy “became more strongly impressed 
with the importance of religion to the welfare 
of society, and the pernicious effect of skepti- 
cism... He often deplored the existence of a 
party which had sprung upin Calcutta...partly 
composed of Hast Indians, partly of the Hindu 
youth, who from education had learnt to reject 
their own faith without substituting any other. 
These he thought more debased than the most 
bigotted Hindu---.”44° The reformer strongly 
argued that changes should take place in their 
religion ‘at least for the sake of their political 
advantage and social comfort’.44? And further, 
the dogmatic belief in idolatry was injuring 
seriously the harmony of the society through 
‘dreadful acts of self-destruction and the im- 
molation of the nearest relations.A4* He 
admired Christian religion for “being conduc- 
tive to moral principles and better adapted for 
the use of rational being”.148 K, C. Mitra 
had truly observed that ‘Rammohun was a 
religious Benthamite and estimated different 
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creeds existing in the world, not according to 
his notion of their truth or falsehood, but his 
notion of their utility---’1“* His entire religious 
philosophy was a shrewd manifestation of his 
desire to create an environment which would 
ensure security of the feudal class against the 
threat of peasant movements, to create an 
atmosphere of cohesiveness and awareness 
within the class about its own position, and 
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them believe, that all visible things have no 
real existence, that as father, brother etc. have 
ro actual entity, they consequently deserve no 
affection and therefore the sooner we escape 
from them and leave the world, the better.?148 
The feudal moral of loyalty to all relations and 
servile obedience to persons of higher social 
status or immediate superiors moulded him to 
negate an anarchical behaviour latent in the 


secure the interests of the British bourgeoisie,” Vedanta doctrine. His love for Christian mora- 


He considered ‘idol-worship’ to be inven- 
tions'** of the poor mind and retreats from 
the theology of Vedanta.14° He realised that 
the parochialism of the urbanized feudals could 
be erradicated by a thorough criticism of poly- 
theism ; but he failed to realise that in the exis- 
ting social structure elevation of consciousness 
was impossible. Only a thorough dissolution of 
the pre-capitalist social structure could create 
the conditions for the growth of monotheism. 

However, strict to his utilitarian principle, 
he recommended idol-worship for persons who 
are incapable of elevating their minds, or do 
not possess sufficient understanding : ‘persons 
of feeble intellect’, ‘week and ignorant persons’, 
and ‘those who are incapable of adoring the 
invisible supreme being.’*47 In other words, 
his acknowledgement of the necessity of idol- 
worship for the lower-class laymen was inevi- 
table: Bhakti or adoration would secure and 
strengthen the personal ties on which feudal 
relations of production economically and ideo- 
logically survived. ; 

Rammohun Roy’s religious utilitarianism 
is more evident from his refusal to accept maya- 
bad as final at least to the extent of social prac- 
tice and moral code. He observed : ‘Nor will 
youths be fitted to be better members of the 
society by the Vedanta doctrines which teach 
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lity'¢° owed to this backward linkage. Incom- 
parison to Bentham, whose utilitarianism was 
a bourgeoisie solution to harmonise the anta- 
gonistic relations of Jabour and capital, Ram- 
mohun Ray’s utilitarianism was derived from his 
feudal and higher caste linkage, and a sincere. 
effort to negate the tensions within a colonial 
regime to the ultimate interests of the British 
Empire. The Bengali reformer understood the 
logic of Bentham when he applied his model in 
a colonial environment. The Principles of utility 
and ideological illusions were astutely balanced. 

When Rammohun Roy committed himself 
to the existence of an incomprehensible Supremeé 
Being, his retreat from Tuhfut was complete. 
The kernel of all his songs composed for the. 
Brahma Sabha negated the importance of rea- 
son as a logical category.t®° He quoted Vyasa 
to prove the existence of the Supreme Being ‘by 
his effects and works, without attempting to 
define his essence.’!51 He stretched his irra- 
tiqnalism to the extent of saying : ‘the Supeme 
Ruler bestows the consequences of...sins and 
holiness...by giving them other bodies either 
animate or inanimate,’45* which amounted to 
the acceptance of the sacredness of caste and 
the Brahmanical nuisance of the theory of kar- 
ma as the penultimate cause in determining 
caste stratification. 
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The ideological illusion which he created 
was given a concerte shape through the Brahma 
Samaj,1** founded in 1830. The disciplines 
and practices of the Samaj reveale | yet another 
retreat from Tuhfut. In 1803-04, he had cri- 
ticised the role of all intermediaries between 
man and god as ‘deceptors’. Also, in the Abri- 
bgement of Vedanta, this thesis was retained : 
the Brahmans are people ‘whose prejudices are 
strong, and whose temporal advantage-depends 
upon the present system.’+°* But, in the Brahma 
Samaj, two Telegu-Brahmins, considered to be 
most orthodox in their adherence to customs, 
were bestowed with the patent right to recite 
the Vedas in a side-room screened from the 
view of the congregation, where non-Brahmins 
would not be admitted.45* On the opening 
day of the Samaj, the Brahmins who were pre- 
sent received gifts in money to a considerable 
extent after the prayers and singing of hymns 
were completed.15* The utility and sacredness 
of the intermediaries were tacitly admitted. 

The object of the Brahma Samaj was to 
elevate the people from the thraldom of super- 
stition and idolatry, but it failed miserably. 
First, the activities of the Brahma Samaj were 
narrowly limited to the city of Calcutta. No 
attempt was made to set up branches in the 
rural areas. Secondly, even in the city, it was 
evident that Muslims and Christians would not 
come to offer their prayers. Thirdly, the or- 
thodox upper caste Hindus, who were bound 
to polytheism, were not invited. The Sabha 
had restricted the audience of Vedic recital only 
to the Brahmans. The so-called ‘orthodox’ 
were throughly antagonistic to the proceedings 
of the Sabha.15? In this respect, thus the re- 
former had failed to mobilize the ‘neo-feudals’ 
under one roof. Lastly, the lower-castes in Cal- 
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cutta were not welcomed to listen to the abs- 
tract ideas. 

Theoretically however, Rammohun Roy in- 
sisted that the Sabha’s sole object was to raise 
the ideas of the people ‘from groveling objects, 
which only appeal to the senses, to those which 
are of a mental nature "ing Had there been 
any need to maintain this theoretical posture ? 

A British observer noted ` ‘The great ma- 
jority of the community are attached to the po- 
pular ceremonies considering them as at least 
leading to the knowledge of God, or as laying 
in a stock of merit’ which will influence their 
condition in this or a future birth.”?5® Truly, 
polytheism was the popular religious prac- 
tice,+8° because, in the existing social organisa- 
tion there was no other way left to the people. 
The fundamental arguments of some of the 
popular religious sects of Bengal were: belief in 
one God, and the relisation of greatest happi- 
ness in the fulfilment of all desires in this mate- 
rial world. The Balaramis ridiculed idolatry ; 
the Ramballavis denounced caste ; the Saheb 
Dhanis worshipped no images, nor was caste 
a bar to them ; and the Kartabhajas, as Gopal 
Krishna Pal reported, were ‘a mau-worshipping 
sect, and its objeet is to call forth and develop 
the latent divinity in man. This it seeks to 
accomplish, not by renouncing the world but 
by going through life’s struggles manfully and 
heroically, sustained throughout with love for 
mankind and reverence for nature "781 Ram- 
mohun’s desire of elevating human conscious- 
ness to that abstract level of unity with the 
Supreme Being was an illusory technique to 
divert the people from their principle of desire, 
fulfilment of which they craved for in this ma- 
terial world : a logic which nourished in itself 
the seeds of antagonism. To the reformer, the 
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behaviour of Vaishnav sects and the mainstream 
of Vaishnav cult were immoral and corrupt.!®* 

To sum up, Rammohun Roy’s religious 
thinking should be seen in the perspective of 
his total outlook, and not as isolated abstract 
formulations. His theoretical arguments were 
politically motivated : to unite the ‘neo-feudal’ 
class, and develop the utilitarian principle of 
obedience and adoration among individuals and 
between classes in order to create a perfect so- 
cial harmony. In practice however, he could 
not adhere to his own arguments and conse- 
quently failed to realise his objective. 


VII. Social Reforms of Rammohun Roy 


Rammohun Roy had ‘laid the foundation of 
all the principal modern movements for the ele- 
vation of our people’,2®* and was considered 
the pioneer and the brain behind the ultimate 
abolition of satidaha.+®+ These views demand 
closer scrutiny. 

Scrafton wrote that in mid-18th century 
Bengal, the practice of sati was far from com- 
mon and was only complied with by illus- 
trious families.1°° Stavorinus noted its pre- 
valence only among ‘some castes.’! 8° Possibly, 


some smaller castes, which were then emerging ` 


as influential castes in certain localities, were 
imitating the customs of the higher castes. 
The Serampore missionaries were pioneers 
in the agitation against satidaha. William Carey 
had appealed to Lord Wellesley and worked in 
collaboration with Dr. Buchanan to stop the 
practice. Government interference — regulations 
1812, 1813 and 1817 — and the impact of mis- 
sionary work had produced some results. The 
incidence of satidaha had been on decline since 
1818 ;+67 a year which significantly coincided 
with Rammohun Roy’s first assault on the 
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practice of satidaha. His first book appeared 
in November 1818. The proceedings of the 
Nizamut Adalat dated 21 May 1819, admitted 
that satidahas in small numbers were taking 
place in youth or even at an age.4®* G. For- 
bes, the First Judge of the Calcutta Court of 
Circuit, and C. Smith, the Second Judge of the 
Nizamut Adalat, pleaded in 1819 and 1821 res- 
pectively for the immediate abolition of sati- 
daha and affirmed that such abolition would 
not generate troubles.1®® Harrington, the 
Chief Judge of the Nizamut Adalat, observed 
in his minute of 28 June 1823 that the imme- 
diate abolition of satidaha would not generate 
political unrest.17 ° 
On December 1829, by Regulation XVII, 
satidaha was declared ‘illegal and punishable 
by the Criminal Courts.’ The tide of opinion 
was so strongly against the practice that any 
Governor-General would have acted as Ben- 
tinck did.17+ The Bengal Hurkaru had rejec- 
ted the pioneering role of Rammohun Roy in 
the ultimate abolition of satidaha.t7? Bentin- 
ck’s minute on sati throws further light on the 
actual role of Rammohun Roy : 
“Tt was his (Rammohun’s) opinion that the 
practice might be suppressed quietly and un- 
observedly, by increasing the difficulties, and 
by the indirect agency of the police. He ap- 
prehended that any public enactment would 
give rise to general apprehension, that the 
reasoning would be, ‘while the English were 
contending for power they duped it politic’ 
to allow universal toleration, and to respect 
our religion; but having obtained the 
supremacy, their first act is a violation of 
their professions, and the next will probably 
be, like the Mahommedan conquerors, to 
force upon us their own religion.”!78 
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In Jessore, the practice had completely de- 
clined between 1824 and 1828, which owed to 
the power of law exercised by the acting magis- 
trate against which no public remonstrance 
was made.+74 According to Charles Metcalfe, 
there was really no fear of unrest.17° In fact, 
the only opposition was, a petition from the 

- orthodox Hindus on 19 December 1829.17 

Rammohun Roy’s fear was imaginary, but 
his pious wish to abolish the practice cannot 
be doubted. However, the mird of the refor- 
mer has to be understood in the light of the 
above perspective. The practice of satidaha 
was associated with the degenerated social 
practices of a corrupt Brahminism which hardly 
touched the fringe of lower castes. Moreover, 
it has been correctly argued that both Ram- 
mohun and Vidyasagar came from Radi Kulina 
caste and their social reforms were directed 
towards safeguarding the interest of the caste 
and enhancing their social and economic posi- 
tion. The strict laws of endogamy, prohibition 
of widow remarriage and polygamy had left 
their caste polluted and childless. The caste 
was losing its purity and declining in popula- 
tion. It is significant to note that members of 
Ramniohun Roy’s Atmiya Sabha telonged to 
Radi Kulina or Bhagna Kulina caste.177 Se- 
condly, the practice of satidaha was already 
declining when the reformer took up the cause. 
It would have declined independent of his in- 
terference. But, its absolute abolition would 
have been impossible without legal enactment 
i.e. an exterior force. Considered pragmati- 
cally, the reformer’s apathy towards legal 
enactment is condemnable. 

Rammohun Roy was not a champion of 
women’s liberation. He had glorified ascetic 
widowhood+? ® and made no serious attempt to 
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educate the women. In this respect, Radha- 
kanta Deb was more advanced in outlook. 
An important cause of India’s social stag- 
nation was caste and the multifarious social 
taboos associated with it. The reformer had 
realised the problem. 178 but undertook no 
intellectual or practical action against it. 
Some authors argued .that he -had opposed 
caste and brought out a translation of an an- 
cient text Vajra-suchi.18° Quite contrary, the 
argument of Vajra-suchi provided a rational 
vindication of caste discipline.+®* In his Bar- 
hma-Pauttalik Sangbad (1820), the observance 
of caste, diet and associated social norms by 
the believer in Brahma was defended. He 
wrote: “the Supreme Ruler bestows the con- 
sequences of...sins and holiness.:.by -giving 
them other bodies either animate or inani- 
mate.”!8® This belief in the-theory of: karma 
is a traditional justification of caste. As such, 
he could not identify his interests with the 
Bengali Christians who were critical of caste.+8¢ 
Furthermore, in practice, Rammohun Roy 
wore his sacred Brahmin thread to the day of 
his death. His friend, Adam, wrote on 24 June 
1827: ‘All the rules in the present state of 
Hindu society he finds it necessary to observe, 
relate to eating and drinking. He must not 
eat the food forbidden to Brahmins nor with 
persons of different religion from the Hindu or 
of different caste or tribe from his own.’185 
Living in Calcutta and acquainted with the 
social practices of higher castes and moneo- 
crats, Rammohun Roy never spoke a word 
against slavery extensively predominant in ur- 
ban and rural Bengal.}8® He neither probed: 
the c.uses, nor pleaded for adequate measures 
when the urban poor died in numbers’ owing 
to choked drainage, poor sanitary condition, 
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lack of medical facilities, and poor work condi- 
tions in the city.+87 

The picture, no doubt, reveals a reformer 
strongly averse to any radical social reforms 
that would elevate the people from perennial 
backwardness. 


Conclusion. 


In late 18th and early 19th century Bengal 
the objective of the British bourgeoisie was to 
establish its class hegemony in an alien society 
in collaboration with the ‘neo-feudal’ class, 
‘retaining to itself the position of dominance 
within the united front. The problem before 
this united front was the search for effective 
means to establish class hegemony. However, 
the processes of collaboration of the British 
bourgeoisie with the ‘neo-feudal’ class had crea- 
ted their own contradictions : within the ‘neo- 
feudal’ class, and between the ‘neo-feudal’ 
class and the alien bourgeoisie. The first con- 
tradiction became sometime antagonistic, while 
in the second case it was always non-antagonis- 
tic. It is against this total perspective that a 
proper estimation of Rammohun Roy’s ideas 
and works should have rested. 

The greatness of the reformer lies in that 
he was one of the individuals of that period 
who could enlighten the British bourgeoisie by 
providing them with certain definite channels 
through which the dominance could be establis- 
hed. His essential philosophy was the philoso- 
phy of all reformers : the doctrine of class har- 
mony. In a colonial environment, the doctrine 
of class harmony within the framework of the 
hegemony of an alien British bourgeoisie gave 
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itself the violence through which the alien ru- 
lers had attained dominance in society. The 
belief that association with an advanced coun- 
try would elevate the Indians from backward- 
ness and enlighten them in western science, 
technology and philosophy, was illusive and 
elusive, because the Indian reformers knew from 
experiences in their life time that no positive 
steps in that direction have been taken. An 
eminent social scientist had correctly observed : 
“They lived in abysmal misery, yet they had 
no prospect of a better tomorrow. They 
existed under capitalism, yet there was no 
accumulation of capital. They lost their 
time-honoured means of livelihood, their 
arts and crafts, yet their was no modern 
industry to provide new ones in their place. 
They were thrust into extensive contact 
with the advanced science of the West, yet 
remained in a state of the darkest back- 
wardness.”188 
Rammohun Roy was a conscious parti- 
cipant in the process of “anti-development” 18° 
of Indian society initiated by the British bour- 
geoisie in their interests. Incidentally the pro- 
cess is still continuing. The problems of Indian 
economy, society and ideology today are a pro- 
duct of continued dominance and exploitation 
of this country by foreign imperialism : its heri- ` 
tage goes back to the days of establishment of 
British Imperialism in India. The Indian Refor- 
mers “enlightened” under the umbrella of British 
Imperialism were taught to speak in the interests 
‘oftheir patron. The illusive and elusive track 
laid conjointly during the early 19th century 
was continued by Vidyasagar, Bankimchandra 


impetus to subsequent distortions in Indian _ and Rabindranath. The last paid tribute to the 
economy, society and ideology. Furthermore,‘ Guru ` “In this dark gloom of India’s degenera- 


the ideology of social harmony concealed in 


tion Rammohun rose up, a luminous star, in 
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the firmanent of India’s history, with prophetic 
purity of vision, and unconquerable heroism of 
soul. He shed radiance all over the land ; he res- 
cued us from the penury of self-oblivion...”+9° 
It would be a mistake and under-estimation to 
suppose that these intellectuals were not in a 
position to understand the process of violent 
distortion of Indian social and economic pro- 
gress. In fact, they were not in a position to 
severe their links with their patrons. They 
neither possessed the requisite courage. 
Historians have established Rammohun 
Roy as a ‘progressive reformer’. What is the 
criterion of a ‘progressive’ person? A person 
is ‘progressive’ if his theory and social practice 
leads the society ahead. By this criterion, Ram- 
mohun Roy was certainly not progressive. His 
objectives, and the inner-contradictions from 
which he suffered and retreated, vindicate our 
standpoint. Persons who have ‘eulogised’ him 
belonged to classes prospering under the Im- 
perial umbrella, and ideologically tied to their 
masters. Combinedly, they have diffused the 
illusions needed to maintain the Raj. In a social 
structure which had not undergone any funda- 
mental changes, the ‘illusions’ fostered by the 
Raj, and simultaneously carried forward by the 
enlightened intellectuals, survive till this day. 
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FORT WILLIAM — INDIA HOUSE CORRESPONDENCE (PUBLIC, SERIES) VOL XI, 
1793-95. Edited by Amalesh Tripathi. National Archives of India, New Delhi, 1978, Pp. xiii, 569, 


illustrations. Rs. 75.00 


This volume edited by Professor Amalesh 
Tripathi maintains the same high standard as 
its companion volumes in the same series. It 
contains 36 letters from and 33 to the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company on a va- 
riety of subjects. The editor has contributed an 
illuminating introduction placing the documents 
in their proper perspective and providing a lucid 
background for their study which will be rewar- 
ding reading to researchers and serious students 
of history. The volume contains lists of the 
Presidents of the Board of Control, Chairmen 
and Deputy Chairmen of the Court of Direc- 
tors, Directors of the East India Company, 
Governors-General of Fort William in Bengal, 
Members of Board, Fort William, Governors of 
the Presidencies of Fort St. George and Bombay 
during the period covered by the volume under 
review. A select bibliography and notes on 
important personages mentioned in the letters 
have enhanced the value of the book. 

The letters deal with a variety of subjects, 
namely, administrative matters, matters connec- 
ted with the follow up measures of the Charter 


Act of 1793, problems regarding the Company’s, 


Investment, China Trade, various matters rela- 
ting to Salt and Opium monopolies, Company’s 
finances and adoption of bimetallism. There are 
also a good deal of matters pertaining to Fort 
Marlborough, Prince of Wales Island and the 
Andamans. 


Pa 


The introduction has adequately dealt with 
all these issues. However, mention may be made 
of a few interesting facts as given in these letters. 

Doubts had arisen as to when the salaries 
of the Governor-General and the Members of 
his Council would cease on quitting India. The 
Court informed the Government of Fort Wil- 
liam that if any of these officers travelled west- 
ward beyond the Cape he would have to fore- 
go his salary until he returned to the Presidency, 
and might be deemed to have resigned if he 
proceed to Europe. In this connection it may 
be mentioned that it was not uncommon for 
Company’s servants to proceed to the Cape to 
recuperate their health which was not infre- 
quently affected by Indian climate. Another 
interesting matter mooted during this period 
was the question of succession to the Governor- 
Generalship in the event of his death, resigna- 
tion or removal. So a Commission was, sent 
to Lord Hobart, Governor of Madras to suc- 
ceed to the Governor-Generalship if any ‘such 
contingency befell Shore. 

We also find the Court granting an annuity 
of £5000 for twenty years to Lord Cornwallis, 
“his Heirs, Executors, Administrators or Assig- 
nees” out of the territorial revenues of India, 
the payment commencing from the date e his 
departure from India. 

The Court was also called upon to Set 
the controversial question of the trial of Indians 
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in Company’s Criminal Court according to 
English law, which was applied in some cases 
like murder and robbery but not in others. The 
Court .informed the _ Governor-General-in- 
Council that “if the great Crown Lawyers” were 
of opinion that Indians were “triable” accor- 
ding to English law in Company’s Courts for 
some criminal offences and not for others they 
should lay down “clear principles of distinction” 
for those who presided over such Criminal 
Courts in India. . : 
Another interesting case was that of Sir 
John Richardson, a Justice of the Peace, who 
was sued by Ramgovind Metre for confinement 
with others on a charge of rioting. The other 
Justices of the Peace requested the government 
to make available to Richardson the advice and 
assistance of Company’s lawyers. “But the 
government did not feel that they could under- 
take the defence of Justices of the Peace in 
suits brought against them in the Supreme 
Court for acts done by them in their judicial 
capacity. They were to consider themselves 
individually responsible for the exercise of the 
duty with which they were vested. But if the 
prosecution was malicious, vexatious and 
groundless and if the Justices had duly and 
legally exercised their authority, “we should, 
with a view to supporting a legal and necessary 
institution, make such compensation to the 
J. P. for the expenses of the Prosecution as 
might appear to us equitable and proper.” 
The Company’s desire not to get involved 
in the affairs of states outside India wag de- 
monstrated by their instruction not to conclude 
any defensive or offensive treaty with the King 
of Keda. But the Bengal government was 
authorised to use its discretion to enhance the 
annual payment 6,000 Spanish Dollars to 10,000 
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which was paid for the possession of Pulo 
Pinang provided (his "will be the means of 
securing more firmly the friendship of the King 
and of preventing future hostilities.” 

China Trade at this time attracted the se- 
rious attention of the Court and the Secret and 
Superintending Committee was instructed “to 
procure every information in their power, re- 
lative to the species and culture of the Chinese 
i ulberry trees, as well as to the silk worm of 
that country, and to every circumstances at- 
tending the progress of the manufacture of 
Raw Silk.” The efforts of the Committee did 
not prove very successful and it was hoped that 
Lord Macartney may be more successful, espe- 
cially if he travelled overland from Pekin to 
Canton. We find that the Chinese Emperor 
received the notification of Macartney’s Em- 
bassy “with Public Marks of Satisfaction” and 
ordered the Mandarins to line the Eastern 
Coast for rendering “Every possible Assistance.” 
He also issued directives with regard to Maca- 
rtney’s dignity and accommodation. 

Lastly, mention may be made of the dis- 
approval of the Governor-General-in-Council 


to the sending of five European convicts to- 


the Andamans by Bombay government. It was 
ordered that this should not happen again as 


the European convicts could not earn their ` 


living there, and could not be subsisted except 
at a considerable expence to government. Also. 
because their residence there would be attended 
with great inconvenience. Moreover such con- 
victs could be kept in prison in Bombay rather 
than in the Andamans. 

Let us hope that the subsequent volumes 
of this series will be equally useful to resear- 
chers. 
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ANNIE BESANT’S RISE TO POWER IN INDIAN POLITICS 1914-1917. By Raj Kumar, 
Concept Publishing Company, New Delhi, 1981, Pp. 182, Frontispiece, Rs. 60.00 


A foreigner by birth and upbringing Annie Be- 
sant made India her home for whose political 
and social regeneration she devoted the most 
mature years of her long life. This phase has 
been dealt with in this book which is a welcome 
addition to the existing literature on this dy- 
namic and colourful personality who domina- 
ted Indian politics and tried to give it a new 
turn during the short period of a little over 
three years, from 1914 to 1917 when her power 
and influence were at their height. Although 
the theme of the book is confined to the years 
1914-17 the author rightly traces the back- 
ground of Annie Besant’s rise to prominence 
which is so very necessary for a proper under- 
standing of such a complex, if not bizarre, 
character. From her father’s side she came of 
a family which had played some part in English 
politics and her mother was of Irish descent 
which undoubtedly coloured her political out- 
look. Her schooling by Miss Marryat, an eva- 
ngelical, instilled in her a religious outlook 
which blossomed in later life, and which she 
often brought to bear upon political questions. 
Her unhappy marriage threw her on her own 
` resources and made her strongly individualistic 
and self-reliant. Contact with Bradlaugh had 
a great influence on her and through him she 
was initiated into journalism which stood her 
in good stead in later life, particularly in India. 
Hyndman and Bernard Shaw made her turn 
her attention to social questions in which she 
maintained a life long interest. A feminist, an 
active worker of the Fabian Society and inte- 
rested in the welfare of workers she had her 
preliminary training in organisational and agi- 


tational politics in England. Association with 
William Stead had some influence on her reli- 
gious thinking. All these the author has dealt 
with lucidly and in an interesting manner. 
Invited by the Indian Theosophists she came 
to India towards the end of 1893 and there- 
after began the most important and active 
period of her long life. She felt as if India had 
been her home in her previous birth and grad- 
ually came to believe that India was ‘‘the ori- 
gin of all religions, the mother of spirituality, 
the cradle of civilisation.” She advised that 
Indian education should be based on the study 
of their own history, ancient language and 
literature and Indians should be acquainted 
thoroughly with their own customs so that they 
would abandon their attachment for western 
ways. She also advocated the use of Indian 
manufacture which she enjoined the people to 
use to the exclusion of foreign goods. She 
believed in self-government for India but wan- 
ted the British connection to be maintained 
which she considered essential for both the 
parties. Her ideal was, to quote the author, 
“the establishment of a Commonwealth of 
Nations and a World Empire”. To achieve 
the goal of self-government for India she 
wanted to mend the split which had occurred 
in the Congress in 1907. Her object was also 
to take the wind out of the sails of the extre- 
mists, to wean them away from violence and 
to win them over to constitutional agitation. 
She also realised that the moribund state in 
which the Congress then was an impediment 
to the political progress of the country and she 
wanted to rouse it and reactivate it. To pro- 
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vide a fighting arm to the nationalist move- 
ment Mrs. Besant established the Home Rule 
League which soon spread its tentacles in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. She took the most 
prominent part in the movement through press 
and platform and soon became a persona non 
grata to the British government of India. The 
tragedy was that soon the younger and more 
active section of Indian nationalists became 
tired of her and her decline was as rapid as 
her rise. 

The author has described this phase lucidly. 
It would, however, have been greatly helpful 
if he had dealt with Mrs. Besant’s connection 
with the Theosophical movement and the part 
she played in it since it was this connection 
which brought her to India and helped her in 
her meteoric rise to eminence. The treatment 
of Indian political scene, which is so necessary 
for such a study, is rather cursory and sketchy. 
Her relations with other Indian political leaders 


could have been given at greater length. It was” 


the period when the stalwarts of moderate po- 
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litics were fading out of the political scene. 
The great age of the moderates was drawing 
to a close. New men with new ideas were step- 
ping into the political arena which they were 
to dominate in future and were to leave their 
indelible mark on the country. This is a story 
worth telling and Annie Besant’s meteoric rise 
on India’s political horizon could have been 
told in this setting. The sudden waning of her 
popularity also needs more detailed treatment. 
The author is more concerned with the develop- 
ment of Annie Besant’s ideas and this he has 
described quite well. Students of modern 
Indian history, particularly of the nationalist 
movement, will read this book with interest 
and profit. 

There are some rather serious printing mis- 
takes and mistakes in spelling. Montagu has 
repeatedly been spelt as Montague. Some 
books referred to in the text and notes have 
not been included in the bibliography. 


D. P. Sinha 


RULE, PROTEST, IDENTITY : ASPECTS OF MODERN SOUTH ASIA. Edited by Peter 
Robb and David Taylor. Centre of South Asian Studies, School of Oriental and African Studies, 


University of London. Pp. viii+234. Rs. 75.00. 


It is pointless to look for coherence of ideas, 
arguments or even methods in the present col- 
lection of seminar papers ; they deal with va- 
rious loosely connected themes. The editors also 
have disclaimed any such grand motives, pre- 
ferring a ‘variety of subjects and approaches’ 
to any ‘unity of vision’. But variety alone does 
not create a weighty publication ; nor is expec- 
ted to leave any deep impressions on the mind, 


14 


unless the essays offer any strikingly fresh in-. 
sights into the problems covered, or collectively 
state a historiographical position. The collec- 
tion as a whole does not come up to these 
standards although a few of the essays on their 
own may be found interesting. 

Of the three board sections as evident from 
the title, the one on ‘Rule’ is mainly preoccupied 
with the administration of British India, excep- 


t 


idé 


ting J. N. Duncan Derett’s article on a contem- 
porary theme of Preventive Detention and judi- 
cial behaviour during the last Indian emer- 
gency. Ian Copland writes about the straining 
of relations between the Government of India 
and Sayaji Rao Gaikwad of Baroda, over the 
Jatter’s ‘calculated ignorance’ of the seditious 
activities in Baroda. It is a story of how Bri- 
tish policy towards an important princely state 
oscillated between occasional unavoidable in- 
terventionism and beauracratic or strategic pre- 
ferences for ‘nonintervention’, thereby cons- 
tantly eroding the moral basis of the princely 
order. The Civil Service is the subject matter 
of Richard Bingle and Peter Robb, with a 
common interest in the contribution of the en- 
terprising Civil Servants to the making of Bri- 
tish policy in India. Bingle’s study of the 
careers of men like Malcolm, Metcalf and a 
few others recapitulates a familiar picture of 
the ambitious energetic ‘men on the spot’ en- 
joying a good deal of freedom and local auto- 
nomy and taking crucial military and diplo- 
matic decisions on their own even at relatively 
subordinate levels of administration. Peter 
Robb also finds reformist administrative ini- 
tiatives on the eve of the reforms of 1919. On 
this basis, he seeks to revise the generally held 
notion that the British officers of the later 
generations, especially at the penultimate stage 
of the Raj, were much more cautious, hesitant 
and conservative, because of the enormous diffi- 
culties in keeping up a dcadent imperial edi- 
fice in the face of Indian pressures. Consi- 
dering these altered circumstances, the ICS 
inertia for change and disaffection with refor- 
mist instructions of the Home Government 
appeared quite natural. Robb however thinks 
differently and in support of his contention cites 
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the examples of James Meston and William 
Marris who, according to the author, played an 
influential role in moving the Government of 
India towards the reforms of 1919. Admittedly, 
‘the nature of officials’ contribution’ to the pro- 
cess of the constitutional changes deserves the 
historians’ attention. Yet the problem cannot 
simply be tackled at individual levels. For a 
few individual cases of this so-called ‘progres- 
sive’ thinking would hardly speak for the role 
of the Indian Civil Service as an institution, as 
an instrument of managing British rule under 
far more difficult conditions. 

Gandhism in theory and practice dominates 
the section on ‘Protest’. Stephen Hay traces 
some of the Jain elements in Gandhi’s thought. 
The discussion centres on a fairly well-covered 
theme of the influence of indigenous religious 
traditions on Gandhi’s moral politics. Dennis 
Dalton’s short sketch of the famous , Dandi 
march is interesting for its pictorialisation of 
the sequence of events around that dramatic 
episode. It however says little by way of any 
fresh evaluation of the movement or about its 
implications. Hugh Gray’s article deals with 
the impact of Gandhi’s social idealism on an 
exceptional yet a little-known man in ‘Indian 
History, living far away from the corridors 
of powers. It is about the commitment of 
Gopraju Ramchandra Rao - known as Gora — 
to Gandhian ideals that inspired him to work 
relentlessly for eradication of casteism and 
corruption in high places. 

The other article in this section, written by 
Michael Roberts, on the structure of political 
leadership in British Ceylon, confirms a fami- 
liar pattern of elite formation and political 
leadership in the context of Indian history. The 
author shows how the domination of the low 
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country Sinhala elite in Ceylonese nationalist 
politics was related to a combination of factors 
ranging from traditional means of social con- 
trol and forms of cultural identities — land con- 
trol, patron-client networks and ethnic solida- 
ritics — to their greater access to the new sour- 
ces of status and influence within the colonial 
set-up— cash cropping, plantation and new 
professions. From an influential position in 
the traditional society, they seized upon the 
new opportunities, turned to new professions 
and eventually used their long-standing local 
connections and identities to reduce the ‘Bur- 
ghers’-—-a small isolated anglicised elite— into 
political insignificance. On the other hand, their 
control over the professions gave them an ad- 
vantage over the Kandyan Sinhalas. 

The last three papers examine cultural iden- 
tities and values of different kinds. Christine 
Baxter’s comments on Bhabanicharan Bandyo- 
padhyay’s Kalikata Kamalalayas and Nabababu- 
Bilas bring out the value-tensions in the mind 
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of traditionalist, in the latter’s satirising of the 
unHindu, exhibitionist, spendthrift lifestyle of 
the new rich in nineteenth-century Calcutta, 
The strength and resilience of such traditional 
values have been borne out by the other two 
essays. While Hayden Moore Willliams reflects 
on a Raja Rao novel depicting the story of a 
broken mariage between a French lady and an 
Indian scholar, Christopher Shackles draws 
our attention to the existence of narrower lin- 
guistic identities within an apparently homo- 
geneous religion-based cultural nationalism of 
Pakistan. It appears that the Punjabi and Si- 
raiki language movements had been gathering 
strength, while the Government systematically 
encouraged the spread of Urdu as an instru- 
ment of national integration, and finally was 
forced to accord official recognition to Punjabi 
in the changed circumstances of the 1970s. 


Bhaskar Chakraborti 
University of Calcutta 


SURAT IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. A STUDY IN URBAN HISTORY OF PRE- 
MODERN INDIA. By Balkrishna Govind Gokhale. (Scandinavian Institute of Asian Studies 


Monograph Series, No. 28). Curzon Press Ltd., 


not mentioned. 


Now no one can complain that Surat, the 
most important port city of Mughal India, has 
been neglected by historians. The work under 
review is a study of the growth of this port- 
city in the seventeenth century, i.e., from 1573, 
when it surrendered to Akbar, down to the 
closing years of Aurangzeb’s reign. As such, 
it is a contribution to the growing body of 
works on the urban history of South Asia and 
the port-cities of this region. The book is divi- 


London and Malmo, 1979, Pp. iv, 222. Price 


ded into eight chapters. The first chapter gives i 
a historical account of the city. The second 
chapter deals with the composition of the in- 
habitants of Surat. The third chapter describes 
the administrative system of the port-city which 
was necessarily different from that of other 
metropolitan centres. The theme of the fourth 
chapter is an account of the area served by the 
port of Surat. The fifth chapter describes the 
operation of the markets, The structure of 
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different merchant communities and their beha- 
viour are analysed in the sixth chapter. The 
seventh chapter is devoted entirely to the lead- 
ing merchant of Surat, Virji Vora, and his almost 
legendary wealth and business operations. The 
eighth and last chapter discusses the role of the 
European traders in the economic life of Surat. 

The book’s main strength is the way in which 
it ties together material from disparate sources. 
In addition to some unpublished material in 
the India Office Library, the author has made 
use of published English and Dutch records. 
He has also drawn on memoirs and travellers’ 
accounts which are of great value for the his- 
torian of the period. He has, moreover, exa- 
mined the Persian chronicles or their standard 
translations, to fill out the picture. 

The result is an attractive account of Surat 
in its heyday which even the non-specialist can 
read with profit. Experts, however, might cri- 
ticize the descriptive manner of writing and 
quibble with details. They might also point 
out that the study would have been more 
meaningful had the author discussed the Surat 
situation with reference to the models adopted 
in port studies by writers like Rhoads Murphey 
and J. Bird. A study of the Indian port-city 
by putting it in a broader perspective would 
_ have helped understanding. Similarly, the work 
. would have gained in importance from a com- 
parative study of Surat with other mediaeval 
Asian and European port-cities. 

` Surat has a direct bearing on the problem 
that is currently exercising the minds of histo- 
rians of Europeans in Asia before the age of 
political dominion. They have been trying to 
place Europeans in Asia in context without 
either unduly minimising or exaggerating their 
role. Perhaps too much reliance on European 
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source-material has hitherto produced a dis- 
torted view of the pre-colonial Asian scene 
where Europeans were concerned. There is a 
tendency now to provide a new scale and rela- 
tion which would better fit the reality. Gokhale 
has admitted the existence of this historiogra- 
phical problem, although he has not attempted 
a reappraisal of the role of European merchants 
in Surat. That European trade in Surat was 
relatively unimportant has been shown by Ashin 
Das Gupta in his Indian Merchants and the 
Decline of Surat, also published in 1979 and 
based largely on European sources. While dis- ` 
cussing Surat’s export trade, Gokhale does not 
take into consideration its trade with the Red 
Sea region. Actually this trade was voluminous 
and profitable. It is not quite correct to sup- 
pose that by the turn of the century Surat pre- 
sented but a pale shadow of its former pros- 
perous state. Gokhale is inclined to think that 
Surat declined in the seventeenth century itself. 
On this question his view is different from 
those of other authorities. Holden Furber, for 
example, suggested a much later date in his 
article ‘The Country Trade of Bombay and 
Surat in the 1730’s’ published in 1964. 
Gokhale’s aim in writing this book is not to 
write a purely economic history of Surat, but to 
present a view of this mercantile city in several 
aspects. His observations on the religious life of 
this city with its multiethnic population are of 
special interest. The author strives to inter- 
connect administration, economics and culture 
and is most successful in chapters VI-VIII. 
The author does not claim to have written 
a definitive study of Surat, but he has, all the 
same, succeeded in giving an impressive and 
interesting account of the rise, growth and de- 
cline of the most important port-city of Mughal 
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India. He is aware that the non-availability of 
indigenous Gujarati source-materials has pre- 
vented this history being as complete as it could 
have been. Gokhale has brought together and, 
by descriptive analysis, interpreted a large am- 
ount of varied data. As the treatment is topi- 
cal, some repetition has perhaps become un- 
avoidable. The book contains three maps show- 
ing India in the seventeenth century, Surat’s 
Asian trading area and Surat and its hinterland. 
There are also two reproduction of engravings 
illustrative of the East India Company’s Quar- 
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ters at Surat and the British Factory at that 
place. ` The book also contains a list of excel- 
lent references to the limited published works 
available on various aspects of the subject and 
a glossary of Indian terms. Despite some faults, 
Surat in the Seventeenth Century, as a case- 
study of a port-city of pre-modern South Asia, 
is a worthy addition to the monograph series 
of the Scandinavian Institute of Asian Studies. 


Nilmani Mukherjee 
University of Calcutta 


NEW VIEW POINTS ON NINETEENTH CENTURY BENGAL, By Chittabrata Palit. Pro- 


gressive Publishers, Calcutta, Rs. 40.00 


Dr. Palit’s volume, a collection of research 
papers, deals with a wide range of subjects in- 
cluding the land system, Indian business com- 
munity and the Bengal renaissance. One may 
say that there is no central theme in this 
volume. Nevertheless, some of the articles are 
interesting and grip attention. It seems that Dr. 
Palit is at his best when he discusses Bengal’s 
agrarian system. There is a perceptive piece 
on urbanisation which should be of interest 
to the students of Calcutta’s urban history. 
The nineteenth century witnessed the growth 
of Calcutta and the beginnings of industria- 
lization ; the sluggish growth of industries 
can be related not only to government policy 
but also to the behaviour pattern of Indian 
merchants, notably the Marwaris of Burra- 
bazar. What is striking is the fact that the 
jotedars constituting “the rural aristocracy” 
hardly embarked on capitalist agriculture ; an 
opulent Muslim jotedar of Dinajpur district, 
for instance, who received 60,000 maunds of 


paddy in his gola “‘seldom let out land for cash 
rent” but relied on barga cultivation and made 
a fortune in usury. Dr. Palit has drawn a great 
deal on Bell’s Settlement Report and Diary to 
comprehend the role of the Dinajpur jotedars. 
As Dr. Palit has shown, a section of the 
Bengali intelligentsia sought to focus on the 
poverty of the peasants. 

Dr. Palit deals cursorily and in passing with 
the Brahmo movement and Young Bengal ; 
the piece on Derozio gets only three pages. His ` 
main contention seems to be that the Young - 
Bengal could impress the educated middle class 
only. But the question is why even this class 
drifted away from the radicalism of the Young 
Bengal. It is noteworthy that the professional 
middle class came mostly from the landholding 
families and often invested its savings in the 
purchase of land. 


Sunil Sen 
Rabindra Bharati University 
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BENGAL PAST AND PRESENT 


STUDIES IN URBAN HISTORY (eds) J. S. Grewal & Indu Banga, Department of History, 
Guru Nanak University, Amritsar (n.d), Rs. 42.00 & Rs. 35.00 


As early as 1915, Patrick Geddes wrote his 
Report on Re-planning of six towns in Bombay 
Presidency. That was, possibly, the beginning 
of academic studies in cities in India. It was 
not before 1953 that a re-thinking on the sub- 
ject was done. In that year Professor G. S. 
Ghurye published a longish article ‘Cities of 
India’ in Sociological Bulletin (March 1953) and 
he was able to arouse considerable intellectual 
interest on ‘Cities in India’ among academics — 
social scientists and historians alike. The book 
under review is a proof how academics were 
sensitized to the newly developed intellectual 
exercise — urban history in India. The book 
incorporates papers read and discussed in a 
UGC seminar on urban history held in 1978 at 
Guru Nanak University, Amritsar. 

The study of urban history in India is a 
fascinating one. Urbanisation in India did not 
follow the Western model—industrialisation 
preceding urbanisation. There had been urban 
centres in India in the pre-colonial, pre-indus- 
trial period. History of urban centres could 
even be pushed back to Mohenjodaro and Ha- 

Tappa days. Indian archaeologists have unco- 
. vered the remains of many townships at Kali- 
bangan, Kot Diji, Amri Rupar, Lothal, Rojdi, 
Desalpur, Chanhu-daro and many other areas. 
Varanasi, the ‘eternal city of India’ has a hoary 
past. No one knows nor can tell when Vara- 
nasi really came into existence B.S. Cohn has 
done an insightful study of Benares ; so has 
done Diana L. Eck in her Benares : City of 
Light. Both of them have, however, been baf- 
fled to trace its origin. In this respect Mark 
Twain’s observation seems quite plausible that 


“Benares is older than history, older than tra- 
dition, older even than legend, and looks twice 
as old as all of them put together.” 

In the historical period, urban development 
reached its high watermark in the Gupta Age. 
Foreign travellers, Western and Eastern, had 
much to commend on the urban development 
in that period. If we remember the trade and 
commercial as well as maritime activities of 
India in the pre-British period, the emergence 
of highly developed urban centres with socio- 
economic infra-structures do not seem very 
unusual. That ship-building was one of the 
most important industries in ancient and me- 
dieval India had been vouchsafed by the late 
Professor Radha Kumud Mukherjee. 

In the British period, the pattern and logic 
of urbanisation underwent a substantial change. 
Following the logic of Centre/Periphery, Metro- 
polic/Hinterland relationship, new types of 
urban posts were brought into existence by the 
colonial rulers. These new posts were to act 
as entrepots and extrepots for export of raw 
materials from the hinterland and also to im- 
port finished products from the metropolis. In 
this peculiar economic manouvreing, the colo- 
nial merchants and rulers were aided and assis- 
ted by local entrepreneurs and businesswallas. 
Urban development of that atea atone was 
prominent and flourishing where local business- 
men collaborated with the colonial merchants. 
The early rise of towns in Gujarat is an example 
in point. 

Urban history can be studied synchronical- 
ly, diachronically or by applying both the me- 
thods. When a dischronic approach js taken, 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


history extends its claims more than any other 
disciplines in social sciences. The papers in- 
corporated in the volume under review are from 
scholars in the fields of archaeology, economics, 
geography, history and sociology. They are all 
experts in their respective fields of study and 
they have used methods, both synchronic and 
diachronic. The compilation starts with a paper 
on the approach to a theory of urbanisation by 
Dr. S. K. Schultz, a guest professor at the de- 
partment of history. To him a rigid and sophi- 
sticated model will be no substitute for ‘the 
tales of real people.’ This is a caveat not to 
be overlocked. 

An urban centre does not operate in isola- 
tion. It has always its vertical and horizontal 
linkages — joining periphery with the centre and 
also linking one urban centre with another. 
Applying a diachronic method Prof. Indu 
Banga has been able to study urban centres in 
the upper Bari Doab in three distinct phases of 
their existence under Moghul, Sikh and British 
Rules — in continuity and change. The conclu- 
sion arrived at by the author is that ‘prosperity 
and growth as well as decline and stagnation 
of urban centres appear to have been related 
substantially to their economic viability and 
only marginally to polity’. One of the most 
important indicators of urban development is 
the proliferation of service sector. As it pro- 
liferates, urban stratification becomes more 
pointed with a spill-over from caste to class 
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and also from economy to politics. In the 
place of traditional elites, new elites emerge to 
play their roles in ‘urban renaissance’. These 
two aspects have been dealt with by Atiya Ha- 
beeb and Narayani Gupta in their respective 
papers. Prof. V. D. Divekar’s paper on the 
rise and decline of cities in Gujarat in pre-Bri- 
tish period is an extremely good account of the 
process of urbanisation. ‘Beginning of Urbani- 
sation in early Andhradesha’ is a well-attem- 
pted paper by Dr. Amita Ray. But, one won- 
ders where did she get that ‘the cxpansion of 
Maurya empire in the South was a measure 
necessary for the replenishment of royal trea- 
sury’. Her statement is not corroborated by 
D. D. Kosambi, as she claims. 

Not all the papers in the volume are uni- 
form in quality; nor all the regions of India 
have received the attention they deserve. There - 
is no paper on the urban development of Ben- 
gal, Assam and Orissa. One cannot help recal- 
ling here that according to D. R. Gadgil, Mur- 
shidabad (in Bengal) in her heyday, was a city 
comparable to contemporary London. There 


- had been other equally important towns in 


Bengal like Krishnagar, Serampore, Chander- 
nagore. This is a serious lacuna. Nevertheless, 
the book is welcome as a guide to future rese-_ 
archers on urban history. 


Bela Dutta Gupta 
University of Calcutta 
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